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PLUTARCH^S LIVES. 



CIMON. 

Peripoltas the diviner, who conducted king Opheltot 
and hifl sobjects from Thesanly into Boootia, left a fa- 
mOy that floriehed for many years. The greatest part 
of that family dwelt in Chseronea, where they first 
established themselres, after the expulsion of the bar- 
barians. Bnt as they were of a gallant and martial 
tarn, and never spared themselves in time of action, 
they fell in the wars with the Medes and the &anls. 
There remained only a young orphan, named Damon, 
and sumamed Peripoltas. Damon in beauty of per- 
son and dignity of mind far exceeded all of his age, 
but he was of a harsh and morose temper, unpolished 
by education. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman 
<^feer, who wintered with his company in Oheeronea, 
sought his society. It seems he despised our city, whose 
affairs were then in a bad situation, and whoee small* 
ness an^ poverty Tendered it an object of no import* 
ance. As Danson dreaded some violence, and withal 
was iiighly provoked at the past treatment, he formed 
a design against tiie officer's life, and drew some of his 
comrades into the scheme. The number was but snail, 
that the matter might be more private ; in fact they 
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2 PLUTARCH. 

were no more than sixteen. One night they daubed 
their faces over with soot, after they had drank them- 
selves np to a pitch of elevation, and next morning 
fell on the Roman as he was sacrificing in the market- 
place. The moment they had killed him, and a num- 
ber of those that, we^e about him, they fled out of the 
city. All was now in con^sion. The senate of Chse- 
ronea met, and condemned the assassins to death, in 
order to excuse themselves to the Romans. But as 
the magistrates supped together, according to custom, 
Damon and his accomplices returned in the evening, 
broke into the town-hall, killed every man of them, 
and then made off again. 

■ It happened that Lucius LucuUus, who was going on 
some expedition, marched that way« He stopped to 
make an inquiry into the affair, which was quite recent, 
and found that the city was so far from being accessary 
to the death of the Roman officer, that it was a con- 
;9iderable sufferer itself^ He therefore withdrew the 
garrison, and took the soldiers with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in the 
adjacent country, and greatly harassed the city. The 
Chseroneans endeavored to decoy him by frequent mes- 
sages and decrees in his favor ; and when they had got 
him among them again, they appointed him master of 
the wrestling-ring; but soon took opiportunity to de- 
spatch him as he was anointing himself in the bagnio. 
Our fathers tell us, that for a long time certain spectres 
appeared on that spot, and sad groans were heard ; for 
which reason the doors of the bagnio were walled up. 
And to this very day those who live in that neighbor- 
hood imagine that they see strange sights, and ar6 
alarmed with doleful voices. There are some remains, 
however, of Damon's family, who live mostly in the 
town of S.tiris in Phocis. These ai^e called, according 
to th£ JEolic dialect, Asbolomenoi, that is, SoAty.t&ced, 
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en aeeOunt of tiiel^ ancestor's havinif smeared his face 
with soot when he went about the assassination. 

The people of OrchojnenuSy who were neighbors to 
the ChasroneanS) having some prejudice against them, 
hired a Roman informer to accuse the city, of the mur- 
der of those who fell by the hands of Damon and his 
associates, and to prosecute it as if it had been an in- 
diridual. The cause came before the governor of Ma- 
cedonia, for the Romans had not yet sent pretors into 
Greece ; and the persons employed to plead for the 
city appealed to the testimony of LucuUus. On this 
the governor wrote to LucuUus, who gave a true ac- 
count of the a£fair. and by that means delivered Chsero- 
nea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their preservation, 
erected a marble statue to Lucnllus in the market- 
place, close by that of Bacchus. And though many 
ages have since elapsed, we are of opinion that the ob- 
ligation extends even to us. We are persuaded too, 
that a representation of the body is not comparable to 
that of the mind and the manners, and therefore, in this 
work, of lives compared, shall insert his. We shall, 
however, always adhere to the truth ; and LucuUus 
will think himself sufhcieutly repaid by our perpetu-> 
ating the memory of his actions. He cannot want, in 
return for his true testimony, a false and fictitious ac- 
count of himself. When a painter has to draw a fine 
and elegaut form, which happens tp have some little 
blemish, we do not want him intirely to pass over that 
blemish, nor yet to mark it with exactness. The one 
would spoil the beaut}' of the picture, and the other 
destroy the likeness. So in our present work, since it 
is "very difiicult, or rather impossible, to find any life 
whatever without its spots and errors, we must set the 
good qualities in fuU light, with all the likeness of truth. 
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But we consider tike faults and staiM Htat proceed either 
from some sudden passion or from political necessity, 
rather as defects of rirtoe, tlian ngns of a bad heart ; 
and for that reason we shall cast them a little isto 
shade, in reverence to homan nature, which produoes 
no specimen of virtiie absolutely pure and perfect. 

When we looked out for one to put in compariaon 
with Cimon, Lncnllus seemed the properest person. 
They were both of a warlike tnrn, and both distiii<> 
guished themselres against the barbarians. They wo^ 
mild in their administration ; they reconciled the con* 
tending factions in their country. They both gained 
great victories, and erected glorious trophies. No Gre* 
cian carried his arms to more distant countries than 
Cimon, or Roman than Lucullus. Hercules and Bac- 
chus only eicceeded them ; unless we add the expedi- 
tions of Perseus against the Ethiopians, Modes, and 
Armenians, and that of Jason against Colchis. But the 
scenes of these last actions are laid in such very ancieot 
times, that we have «ome doubt whether the truth could 
reach us. This also they have in common, that they 
left their wars unfinished ; they both pulled Uieir ene- 
mies down, but neither of them gave them their death's 
blow. The principal mark, however, of likeness in 
their characters, is their afiability and gentleness of 
deportment in doing the honors of their houses, and 
the magnificence and splendor with which they fur* 
nished their tables. Perhaps there are some other re- 
semblances which we pass over, that may easily be 
collected from their history itself. 

Cimon was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyla. 
That lady was a Thracian, and daughter to king Olo- 
rus, as it stands recorded in the poems of Archelous 
and Melantiiius, written in honor of Cimon : so that. 
Thttoydides the historian waa his relation; for his f(i->' 
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t&er wai called Olorui; a nanie fliat bad been long 
in the fieuiiilyy aad he bad gold minee in Thrace. 
Thncydidea is said, too, to have been killed in Soapte* 
ayle, a place in that country. Hie remains, hoirever, 
were brought into Attica, and his roonnment is ahoim 
among those of Cimon's family, near the tomb of Elpi* 
nice, sister to Cimon. But Thucydides was of the 
ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of Laoias. 
Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, 
for which he was thrown into prison by the govern- 
ment, and there he died. He left his son Cimon rerf 
young, and his daughter Blpinice was not yetmarriage* 
able. 

Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputation, but 
censured as a disorderly and riotoos youog man. He 
was even compared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for 
his stupidity, was called Coalemos, that is. Idiot. Ste-» 
simbrotus the Thasian, who w&s his contemporary, says 
he had no knowlege of music, or any other accomplish* 
ment which was in vogue among the Greeks, and that 
he had not the least spark of the Attic wit or eloquence ; 
but that there was a generosity and sincerity in his bet 
havior, which showed the composition of his soul to be 
rather of the Peloponnesian kind. like the Hercules 
of Euripides, he was 

Hough and unbred, but great on great oceadions ; 

and therefore we may well add that article to the ac< 
count Stesunbrotus has given of him* 
. In his youth, he was accused of a criminal pas- 
sion for his sister Eipinice. There are other instances, 
indeed, fnentioned of Elpiniee's irregular conduct, 
particularly with respect to ^olygnotus the pain-» 
ter* Henee it was» we are told, that when he painted 
the Trcgan wemen^ in the portieo then called Plesia* 
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taction; but now Poecile, he drew Elpinice'a face iil 
the character of Laodice. Polygnotns, however, was 
not a painter by profession, nor did he receive wages 
for his work in the portico, but painted without re- 
ward, to recommend himself to his countrymen. So 
the historians write, as well as the poet Melanthius in 
these verses— 

The temples of the gods. 

The fanes of heroes, and Cecropian halls 

His lihezal h«Did.adom'd. 

It is true, there are some who assert that Elpinice did 
not live in criminal intercourse with.Cimon, but that 
she was publicly married to him, her poverty prevent- 
ing her from getting a husband suitable to her birth. 
Afterwards Callias, a rich Athenian, falling in love with 
ber, made a proposal to pay the government her father's 
fine if she would give him her hand ; which condition 
she agreed to, and, with her brother's consent, became 
his wife. Still it must be acknowleged that Cimon had 
his attachments to the sex. Witness his mistresses As- 
teria of Salamis, and one Menstra, on whose account 
the poet Melanthius jests on him in his elegies. And 
though he was legally married to Isodice the daughter 
of Euryptolemus, the son of Megacles, yet he was too 
tixorious while she lived, and at her death he was in- 
consolable, if we m^y judge from the elegies that were 
addressed to him by way of comfort and condolence. 
Panaetius the philosopher thinks Archelaus the physi* 
cian was author of those elegies, and from the times 
in which he florished, the conjecture seems not im- 
probable. 

The rest of Cimon's conduct was great and admira-* 
ble. In courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor 
in prudence to Themistocles, and he was confessedly 
an honester man than either of them.. He could not 



be said to come short of tfa^m in abilities for war: and 
even while he was yoang and without military experi- 
ence, it is surptising how ronch he exceeded them in 
political rirtue* When Themistocles, on the invasion 
of the Medes, advised the people to quit their city and 
territory, and retire to the straits of Salamis to try 
their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were 
astonished at the rashness of the enterprise. But Ci* 
tton, with % gay air, led the way with his friends 
through the Ceramicus to the citadel, carrying a bridle 
in his hand to dedicate to the goddess. This was to 
show that Athens had no need of cavalry, but of ma* 
tine forces, on the present occasion. After he had 
consecrated the bridle, and taken down a shield from 
the wall, he paid his devotions to the goddess, and 
then went down to the sea; by which means he in<* 
spired numbers with courage to embark. Besides, as 
the poet Ion informs us, he was not unhandsome in his 
person, but tall and majestic, and had an abundance of 
hair, which curled on his shoulders. He distinguished 
himself in so extraordinary a manner in the battle^ that 
he gained not only the praise, but the hearts of his 
countrymen ; insomuch, that many joined his train, and 
exhorted him to think of designs and actions worthy 
of those at Marathon. 

When he applied for a share in the administration^ 
the people received him with pleasure « By this time 
they were weary of Themistocles, and as they knew 
Cimon's en^ging and humane behavior to their whole 
body, consequent on his natural mildness and candor, 
they promoted him to the highest honors and offices in 
the state. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, contri^ 
buted not a httle to his advancement. He saw thd 
goodness of his disposition, and set him up as a rival 
^against the keenness and daring spirit of Themistocles* 
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When tbe'Medes were ^riv^ii oat «f Greeoe, dimoil 
was elected admiral. The Atiieniaos bad not now tb« 
ehief commaBd at sea, bnt acted under the orders of 
Pauaanias the Lacedaemonian. The fir^t thing Cinsoii 
did was to equip hia countrymen in a more commodi- 
ous manner, and to make them much better seamen 
than the rest. And as Paussiaias began to treat with 
the barbarians, and write lettera to the king, about be- 
traying the fleet to them, in consequence of which he 
treated the allies in a rough *and haughty style, and 
foolishly gavQ in to maay unnecessary and oppressive 
acts of authority ; Cimon, on the other hand, list^ied to 
the complaints of the injured with so much gentleness 
and humanity, that he insensibly gained the command 
of Greece, not by arm*, but by his kind and obliging 
manners : for the greatest part of the allies, no longer 
able to bear the severity and pride of Pansanias, put 
themselves under the direction of Cimon and Ari* 
stide^. At the same time they wrote to the ephori, 
to desire ihem to recall Pausanias, by whom Spaxta 
was so dishonored, and all Greece so much discom'* 
posed. 

It is related that when Pausanias was at Byzantiumy 
he caat his eyes on a young virgin named Cleonice, of 
a noble family there, and insisted on having her for a 
pftistxeas. The parents, intimidated by his power, were 
under the har4 necessity of giving up their daughter* 
The young woman begged that the light might be takea 
out of his apartment, that she might go to his bed in 
secrecy and silence. When she entered he was asleep^ 
and she unfortunately stumbled on the candlestick, and 
threw it down. The noise waked him suddenly, and 
he, in his oonOision, thinking it was an enemy coming 
to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger that lay by 
bimi and plunged it into the virgin's heazU After thifk 
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be ocmld nwvet tmU Her iatge ftppdared to btm ererjr 
night, and frith a OMMiciog toii« repealed this herok 
yerao— 

Go to the fate which pride and liut prepare ! 

The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, 
joined Cimon to besiege him in Byzantium. But he 
found means to escape thence; and as be was still 
haunted by the spectre, he is said to have applied to a 
temple at Heraclea, where the manes of the dead were 
consulted. There he invoked the spirit of Cleoniee, 
and intreated her pardon • She appeared, and told him 
' he would soon be delivered from all his troubles, 
after his return. to Sparta;' in which, it seems, his 
death was enigmatically foretold. These particulars 
we have from many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves under 
the conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with them to 
Thrace, on intelligence that some of the most honor- 
able of the Persians, and of the king's relations, bad 
aeized the city of Eion on the river Strymon, and 
greatly harassed the Greeks in that neighborhood. Ci- 
mpn engaged and defeated the Persian forces, and then 
shut them up in the town. After this he dislodged 
the Thracians above the Strymon, who had used to 
supply the town with provisions, and kept so strict a 
guard over the country, that no convoys could escape 
him* By this means the place was reduced to such 
extremity, that Butes the king's general, in. absolute 
despair, set fire to it, and so perished there with his 
friends and all bis substance. 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of 
the town ; but there was no advantage to be reaped 
from it worth mentioning, because the barbarians had 
destroyed all b^ fire. The country about it^ however, 
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was rery benutifal and fertile, and that he settled witH 
Athenians : for this reason the people of Athens per- 
mitted him to erect there three marble hermse, which 
had the following inscriptions: 

Where Strymon with his silver waves 
The lofty towers of £ion laves, 
The hapless Mede, with famine press*d. 
The force of Grecian arms confess'd. 

Let him, who, bom in distant days. 
Behold these monaments of praise—! 
These forms that valor's glory save — 
And see how Athens crowns the brave. 
For honor feel the patriot feigh. 
And for his country learn to die. 

Afar to Phrygia's fated lands 
When Mnestheiis leads bis Attic bands. 
Behold ! he hears in Homer still 
<■ The palm of military skill ' 

In every age, on every coast, 
'Tis thus the sons of Athens boast I 

^Though Cimon's name does not appear in any of these 
Inscriptions, yet his contemporaries considered them 
as the highest pitch of honor : for neither Themisto- 
cles nor M iltiades were faVofed with any thing of that 
kind. Nay, when the latter asked only for a crbwn of 
olive, Sochares of the ward of Decelea stood np in 
the midst of the assembly and spoke against it, in 
terms that were not candid, indeed, but agreeable to 
the people. He said, * Miltiades, when you shall fight 
the barbarians alone, and conquer alone, then ask to 
have honors paid you alone.' What was it then that 
induced them to give the pteference so greatly to this 
action of Cimon? was it not that under the other 
generals they fought for their lives and existence as a 
people, but under him they were' able to distress thehf 
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Enemies, by carrying war into the conntriea where tbey 
had established themselves, and by colonising Eioif 
and Amphipolis? They planted a colony too in the 
isle of Scyros, which was reduced by Cimon on the 
occasion I am going to mention. The Dolopes, who 
then held it, paid tio attention to agricuUnre. They 
had so long been addicted to piracy, that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers who canH) 
into their ports, but in that of Ctesium plundeted 
some Tbessalians who came to traffic with them^ and 
put them in prison. These prisoners, however, fonnd 
means to escape, and went and lodged an impeachment 
against the place before the Amphictyones (who com«« 
manded the whole island to make restitution). Those 
who had no concern in the robbery were unwilling to 
pay any thing, and, instead of that, called on the per-. 
Sons who committed it, and had the goods in their hands; 
to make satisfaction. But these pirates, apprehensive 
of the consequence, sent to invite Cimon to come with 
his ships and take the town, which they promised to 
deliver up to him. In pursuance of this, Cimon took 
the island, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the 
iEgean sea of corsairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient herd 
Theseus, the son of iEgeus, had retired from Athene 
to Scyros, and was there treacherously killed by king 
Lycomedes, who entertained some suspicion of him s 
and as there was an oracle which had enjoined the 
Athenians to bring back his remains, and to honor him 
as a demi-god, Cimon set himself to search for hi^ 
tomb. This was no easy undertaking, for the people 
of Scyros had all along refused to declare where he 
lay, or to suffer any search for his bones. At last, witb 
much pains and inquiry, he discovered the repository, 
and put his remains, set off with all imaginable. magni"* 
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fieeuce, 6n hdtttd hia own gnUey, and carried tbem to 
the ancient seat of that hero, almost four hundred 
years after he had left it. 

Nothing could give the people Bore pleasure than 
this event. To commemorate it, they instituted games, 
in which the tragic poets were to try their skill ; and 
the dispute was very remarkable. Sophocles, then a 
young man, brought his first piece on the theatre ; and 
Aphepsion, the archon, perceiving that the audienee 
Were not unprejudiced, did not appoint the judges by 
lot in the nsual manner. The method he took was this : 
when Cimon and his officers had entered tbe theatre, 
and made the due libations to the god who presided 
over the games, the archon would not suffer them to 
retire, but obliged them to sit down, and select tea 
judges on oath, one out of each tribe. The dignity of 
the judges caused an extraordinary emulation among 
the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which 
ilBscl^lus was so much grieved and disconcerted, that 
he could not bear to stay much longer in Athens, but 
in anger retired to Sicily, where he died, and waa 
buried near Oela. 

Ion tells us, that when he was very young, and 
lately come from' Chios to Athens, he supped at JLia-* 
omedon's with Cimon. After supper, when tbe liba ^ 
lions were over, Cimon was desired to sing, and be 
did it so agreeably, that the company preferred him, 
in point of politeness, to Themistocles : for he, on a 
like occasion, said, ^ He had not learned to sing or 
play on the bajrp ; but he knew how to raise a small 
aity to wealth and greatness/ Tbe conversation aftert 
wards turned on the actions of Ciaton, and each of the 
guests dwelt on such as appeared to him tlie most con^ 
f iderable : he; fbi his pait, mentioned only the follow^ 
ing^ which he looked on aa the most artful expedient b« 
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bAd made use of. A great niunber of Wbariane were 
made priaoaen in Sestoi aad at Byaantiiiai ; aad ^ 
allies desired Cimoa to make a division of the booty* ■ 
Cinu)a placed tlie prisoners, qoite naked, on one side* 
and all their ornaments oa the other. The allies com* 
plained that the shares were not eqnal ; whereon be bade 
them take which part they pleased, assuring them that 
the Athenians would he satisfied with what they left* 
Herophytus the Samian advised them to make ehoiee 
of the Persian spoils, and of course the Persian eapti^ee 
lell to the share of the Athenians. For the present, Ci"* 
mon was ridiculed in private for the division he had 
made ; because the allies had chains of gold, rieh collars 
and bracelets, and robes of scarlet and purple to show, 
while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of naked 
slaves, and those very unfit for labor. But a little after, 
the friends and relations of the prisoners came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large sums for their 
ransom. So that Cimon with the money purchased 
four months' provisions for his ships, and sent a quan- 
tity of gold besides to the Athenian treasury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune i 
and what he had gained gloriously in the war from the 
enemy he laid out with as much reputation on his 
fellow-citizens. He ordered the fences of his fielda 
and gardens to be thrown down, that strangers as well 
as his own ooun^men might freely partake of his 
fruit. He had a supper provided at his house eVery 
day, in which the dishes were plain, but sufficient for 
a multitude of guests. Every poor citieen repaired to 
it at pleasure, aad had his diet without care or trou« 
ble ; by which means he was enabled to give proper 
attention to public affairs. Aristotle, indeed, says tide 
supper was not provided for all the citizens in ipene* 
ral, but oidy Hsr those of his enwn tribe, which was that 
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'. When ' be walked otiV he' used to lyave a retinue of 
young men well clotbed, and if he happened to meet 
an aged citizen in a mean dres^, he ordered some one 
gf them to change clothes with him.. This was great 
and noble : but besides this, the saQie attendants car- 
ried with them a quantity of money, and when they 
met in the market-place with any necessitous person 
pf tolerable appearance, they took. care to slip some 
pieces into his hand as privately as possible. Crati- 
lius» the comic writer, seems, to have referred to these 
drcu.mstances in one of his pieces intitled Archilochi ; 

' Even 1; Metrobius, though a SGrivener, hoped 

To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age,. 
^ And live to my last hour at Cimon's table ^ 

Cimon ! the best and noblest of the Greeks ! 

Whose wide-spread bounty vied with that of heaven f 

But, ah ! he 's gone before me ! 

• Gorgias the Leontine gives him this character ; ' he 
got riches to use them, and used them so as to be ho- 
nored on their account.' And Critias, one of the thirty 
tyrants, in his elegies thus expresses the utmost extent 
of his wishes : 

The wealth of Scopas' heirs, the soul of Cimon, 
And the famed trophies of Agesilaus. 

-Jjichas the Lacedeemonian, we know, gained a great 
name among the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining 
strangers who came to see the public exercises of the 
Spartan youth: but the magnificence of Cimon ex- 
ceeded even the ancient hospitality and bounty of the 
Athenians* They indeed taught the Greeks to sow 
bread-corn, to avail themselves of the use of wells, 
And of the benefit of fire : in these things they justly 
glory. But Cimon's house was a kind of common-hall 
for all the people i the first-fruits of bis lands were 
theirs ; whatever the seasons produced of excellent 
and agreeable they freely gathered ; nor wexQ.Strnilr 
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gerff in the least debarred from tbem : eo that be ia 
some measure revived the commuoity of goods, vrhieh 
prevailed in the reign of Saturn,- and which the poetf 
tell us so much of. Those who malevolently ascribed 
this liberality of his to a desire of flattering or courting 
the people were refuted by the rest of his conduct, in 
which he favored the nobility, and inclined to the oon* 
stitntion and custom of Lacedsmon. When Themisto- 
cles wanted to raise the power and privileges of the 
commons too high, he joined Aristidea to oppose him. 
In like manner he opposed Ephialtes, who, to- ingra<- 
tiate himself with the people, attempted to abolish the 
court of areopagus. He saw all parties concerned in 
the administration, except Aristides and Ephialtes, pil- 
laging the public, yet he kept his own hands clean, and 
in all his speeches and actions continued to the last 
perfectly disinterested. One instance of this they give 
us in his behavior to Rhoesaces, a barbarian who had 
revolted from the king of Persia, and was come to 
Athens with great treasures. This man, finding him- 
^f harassed by informers there, applied to Cimon for 
his protection ; and, to gain his favor, placed two cups, 
the one full of gold, and the other of silver darics, in 
his antechamber. Cimon, casting his eye on them, 
smiled, and asked him * whether he should choose to 
have him his mercenary or his friend V — * My friend, 
undoubtedly,' said the barbarian. ^ Go, then,' sa.id 
Cimon, ' and take these things back with you ; for if I 
be your friend, your money will be mine whenever I 
have occasion for it.' 

About this time the allies, though they paid their 
c.ontributions, began to scruple the. furnishing of ships 
and men. They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of 
war, and to till the ground in quiet and tranquillity, 
partipularly as the barbarians kept at home, and gave 
them,. no disturbance. Th§ other Athenian generals 
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took every method to compel 'diem to make good fbeir 
quota ; and, by prosecution t and fines, rendered the 
Athenian goyemment oppressive and invidious. But 
Cimon took a different course when he had the com* 
mand. He used no compulsion to any Grecian : he 
took money and ships unmanned of such as did not 
choose to Sf rve in person ; and thus suffered them to 
be led by'fhe charms of ease to domestic employment, 
to husbandly and manufactures : so that, of a warlike 
people, they became, through an inglorious attach- 
ment to luxury and pleasure, quite unfit for any thing 
in the military department. On the other hand, he 
made all the Athenians in their turns serve on hoard 
his ships, and kept them in continual exercise. By 
these means he extended the Athenian dominion over 
the allies, who were all the While paying him for it. 
The Athenians were always on one expedition or other ; 
had their weapons for ever in their hands, and were 
trained up to every fatigue of service : hence it was 
that the allies learned to fear and flatter them, and in<- 
st^ad of being their fellow-soldiers as formerly, insen«- 
inbly became their tributaries and subjects. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and ar- 
rogance of the great king more than Cimon. Not sa- 
tisfied with driving him out of Greece, he pursued his 
ibotsteps, and, without suffering him to take breath, 
ravaged and laid waste some parts of his dominions, 
and drew over others to the Grecian league ; insomuch, 
that in all Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, there was 
not a Persian standard to be seen. As soon as he was 
informed that the king's fleet and armies lay on the 
Pamphylian coasts, he wanted to intimidate them in 
such a manner that they should never more venture 
beyond the Chelidonian isles. For this purpose he 
set sail from Cnidus and Triopium, with a fleet of two 
hundred galleys, which Themisteeles had, ia thtit first 
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ooMlmction, nulde tigbt, and lit to torn wkh tbe at* 
most agility. Cunon widened them, and joined a plat- 
form to the deck of each, that there might in time of 
action be room for a greater number of combatants. 
When he arriyed at Phaaeiifl, which was inhabited by 
Greeks, who would neither receive his fleet nor revolt 
from the king, he ravaged their territories, and ad- 
vanced to assault their walls. Hereon the ^hians, who 
were among his forces, having of old had • friendship 
for the people of Phaselis, on one side endeavored to 
pacify Cimon, and on the other .addressed themselves 
to the townsmen, by letters fastened to arrows, which 
they shot over the walls. At length they reconciled 
the two parties : the conditions were that the Phase- 
lites should pay down ten talents, and should foUow 
Cimon's standard against the barbarians. 

Ephorus says Tithraustes commanded the king's 
fleet, and Pherendates his land forces ; but Callisthe*- 
nes-will have it that Ariomandes the son of Gobryas 
was at the head of the Persians. He tells us, farther, 
that he lay at anchor in the river Eurymedon, and did 
not yet choose to come to an engagement with the 
Greeks, because he expected a reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician ships from Cyprus. On the other hand, 
Cimon wanted to prevent that junction, and therefore 
sailed with a resolution to compel tbe Persians to flgbt, 
if they declined it. To avoid it they pushed up the 
river. But when Cimon came up, they attempted to 
make head against him with six hundred ships, accord- 
ing to Pbanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, with three 
hundred and fifty* They performed, however, nothing 
worthy of such a fleet, but presently made for land. 
The foremost got on shore, and escaped to tbe army, 
which was drawn up hard by. The Greeks laid hold 
on the rest, and handled them very roughly, as well as 
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their ships* A cerUtin proof that the Persian fleet watf> 
Tery nnmerous is, that though many in all probability* 
got away, and many others were destroyed, yet the 
Athenians took no less than two hundred vessels. 

The barbarian land forces advanced close to the sea : 
but it appeared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to 
make good his landing by dint of sword, and with .his 
troops, who were fatigued with the late action, to en- 
gage those that were quite fresh and many times their 
number. Notwithstanding this, he saw the courage 
and spirits of his men elevated with their late victory, 
and that they were very desirous to be led against the 
enemy. He therefore disembarked his heavy-armed 
infantry, yet warm from the late action. They rushed 
forward with lou^ shouts, and the Persians stood and 
received them with a good countenance. A sharp con-- 
flict ensued, in which the bravest and most distin- 
guished among the Athenians were slain. At last, 
with much difficulty, the barbarians were put to the 
rout : many were killed, and many others were taken, 
together with their pavilions, full of all manner of rich 
spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two- 
ptrizes^n one day ; and by these two actions outdid the 
victory of Salamis at sea, and of Platsea at land. He 
added, however, a new trophy to his victories. On 
intelligence that the eighty Phoenician galleys, which 
were not in the battle, were arrived at Hydrus, he 
steered that way as fast as possible. They had not 
received any certain account of the forces to whose asr? 
sistance they were going ; and, as this suspense much 
intimidated them, they were easily defeated, with the 
loss of all their ships and most of their men. 

These events so humbled the king of Persia, that he 
c^me in to that famous peace, which limited him to the 
(iistance of a day's journey on horseback from tho 
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Crecian sea ; and by which he engaged that none of 
his galleys or other ships of war should ever come 
within the Cyanean and Chelidonian isles. Callisthe* 
nes, indeed, denies that the king agpreed to these con- 
ditions ; but he allows that his subsequent beharior 
was equivalent to such an agreement: for his fears, 
Consequent on the defeat, made him retire so far from 
Greece, that Pericles with fifty ships, and Ephialtes 
with no more than thirty, sailed beyond the Chelido*- 
nian rocks without meeting with any fleet of the bar- 
barians. However, in the collection of Athenian de- 
crees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the articles 
of this peace, which are in substance the same as we 
have related them. We are told also, that the Athe- 
nians built an altar to Peace on this occasion, and that 
they paid particular honors to Callias, who negotiated 
the treaty. So much was raised from the sale of the 
spoils, that besides what was reserved for other occa- 
sions, the people had money enough to build the wall 
on the south side of the citadel. Nay, such was the 
treasure this expedition afforded, that by it were laid 
the foundations of the long walls called Legs ; they 
were not finished indeed till some time after : and as 
the place where they were to be erected was marshy 
and full of water, Cimon at his own expense had the 
bottom secured, by ramming down large stones, and 
binding them with gravel. He, too, first adorned the 
city with those elegant and noble places for exercise 
and disputation, which a little after cdme to be so much 
admired. He planted the forum with plane-trees ; and 
whereas the academy before was a dry and unsightly 
plat, he brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
groves, so that it abounded with clean alleys and shady 
walks. 
By this time the Persians refused to evacuate iM 



^he»onesu4) luidy intend of- ih%tk ^^ed doma tha 
Tbracians tp th«ir agsutance. CimoB set out against 
them from Athens with a very few galleys; aiid as 
they looked on him with contempt on that account, h^ 
attacked them^ and with four ships only took thirteeu 
of theirs. Thus he expelled the Persians, and beat 
the Thracians too ; by which success he reduced the 
whole Chersonesus to the obedience of Athens. After 
tbis, he defeated at sea the Thasians, who had revolted 
from the Athenians^ took three-and-thirty of their 
ships, and stormed their town. The gold mines, which 
were in the neighboring continent, he secured to hia 
countrymen, together with the whole Thasian territo- 
ries. 

From thence there was an easy opening to invade 
Macedonia, and possibly to conquer great part of it ; 
and as he neglected the opportunity, it was thought ta 
be owing to the presents which king Alexander made 
him. His enemies therefore impeached him for it^ and. 
brought him to his trial. In his defence he thus ad- 
dressed bis judges: *I have no connexion with rich 
lonians or Thessalians, whom other generals bave ap- 
plied to, in hopes of receiving compliments and tree^. 
sures from them. My attachipent is to the Macedo- 
nians, whose frugality and sobriety I honor and imi- 
tate ; things preferable with me to all the wet^lth in. 
the world. I love, indeed, to enrich my country at the 
expense of its enemies.' Stesimbrotus, who mentions 
this trial, says Elpinice waited on Pericles at his own 
l^use, to in treat that he would behave with some le**. 
nity to her brother ; for Pericles was the most vehe* 
ment accuser he had. At present he only said, ' you 
are old, Elpinice, much too old to transact such buu- 
ness as this.' However, when the cause came on, he 
was favorable enough to Cimon^ and rose up only onpe 
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to 8peitk during the whole impeachineiit, and then he 
did it in a slight manner. Gimon therefore was honor- 
ably acquitted. 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed and 
restrained the people who were invading the province 
of the nobility, and want^ to appropriate the direction 
of every thing to themselves. But when he was gone 
out on a new expedition, they broke out again ; and - 
overturning the constitution and most sacred customs 
of their country, at the instigation of Ephialtes, they 
took ftom the council of areopagus those causes tha^ 
used to come before it, and left it the cognisance of 
but Tery few. Thus, by bringing all matters before 
themselves,' they made the government a perfect demo« 
eracy : and this they did with the concurrence of Peri** 
cles, who by this time was grown very powerful, and 
had espoused their party. It was with great indigna'- 
tion that Cimon found, at his return, the dignity of 
that high court insulted ; and he set himself to restore 
its jurisdiction, and to revive such an aristocracy as it 
had obtained under Clisthenes. On this his adversa-^ 
ries riMsed a great clamor^ and exasperated the people 
against him ; not forgetting those stories about his sis- 
ter^ and his own attachment to the Lacedaemonians. 
fiienee th^se verses of Eupolis about Cimon : 

Hd ^s not a villain, bat a debauchee. 
Whose careltos heart is lost on wine and women. 
The tim^ has been, he slept in Lacedemoil, 
And l^t poor £lpinioe here alotte. 

^ut if, with all his negligence and love of wine» fao 
took so many cities, and gained so many victories, it Ss 
plain that if he bod been a sober man and attentive to 
business, none of the Greeks either before or aflef 
bim could have exceeded him in gteat and glorious 
a/etioBS. 
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From lii^ first setting out in life, he had an attach-^ 
jnent to the , LacedaemoDianSit According to Stesiin-* 
brotus, he called one of the twins he bad by a ClitOr 
tiian woman Lacedaemonius, Tind the other Eleus ; and 
Pericles often took occasion to reproach them with 
their mean descent by the mother's side. But DiO"* 
dorus the geographer writes, that he had both these 
sons, and a third named ThessMus, by Isodice, daughter 
to Euryptolemus the son of Megacles, 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promo-* 
tion of Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themis? 
tocles, they much rather chose to adhere to Cimon^ 
though but a young man, at the head of affairs io 
Athens. The Athenians too at first saw this with plear 
9ure, because they reaped great advantages from the 
regard which the Spartans had for Cimon. When 
they began to take the lead among the allies, and were 
gaining the chief direction of all the business of. the 
league, it was no uneasiness to them to see the honor 
and esteem he was held in. Indeed, Cimon was the 
man they pitched on for transacting that business, on 
account of his humane behavior to the allies, and his 
interest with the Lacedasmonians. But when they 
were become great and powerful, it gave them pain to 
see Cimon still adoring the Spartans ; for he was al« 
ways magnifying that people at their expense ; and 
particularly) as Stesimbrotus tells us» when be had 
any fault to find with them, he used to say, * The 
Lacedssmonians would not have done so.' • On this 
account his countrymen began to envy and to hat^ 
him. 

. They had, however, a still heavier complaint against 
him» which took its rise as followsr In the fourth year 
of the reign of Archidamus, the son of Zenxidamus^ 
*^^re happened the greatest earthquake at Sparta thai 



ityer was heard of. The ground in tnany parts of La«> 
cooia was cleft asunder; Mount Taygetus felt the 
^hock, audits ridges were torn off; the whole city was 
.dismantled, except five houses. The young men and 
boys were exercising in the portico, and it is said that 
a little hefore the earthquake a hare crossed the place, 
•on which the young men, naked and anointed as they 
were, ran out in sport after it. The hnilding fell on 
the boys that remained, and destroyed them altoge-* 
ther. Their monument is still called > from that event, 
Sismatia. 

Archidamus, amidst the present danger, perceived 
another that was -likely to ensue, and, as he saw th6 
people busy in endeavoring to save their most valuable 
movables, he ordered the trumpets to give the alarm^ 
aa if some enemy were ready to fall on them, that they 
jnight repair to him immediately with their weapons 
in their hands. This was the only thing which at thsrt 
.crisis saved Sparta; for the helots flocked together 
on all sides from the fields to despatch such as had 
escaped the earthquake ; but finding them armed and 
in good order, they returned to their villages^ and de^ 
dared open war. At the same tiine they persuaded 
some of their neighbors, among whom were the Messe* 
nians, to join them against Sparta. 
. In this great distress the Lacedsmonians sent Peri* 
clidas to Athens to beg for succors. Aristophanes^ 
^n his comic way, says, * There was an extraordinary 
^ntrast between his pale face and his red robe, as h6 
sat a suppliant at the altars, and asked us for troops/ 
iEphialtes sttODgly opposed and protested against 
giving any assistance to re-restablish a city which wai 
jrival to their own 4 insisting that they ought rather td 
jiuffer the pride of Sparta to be trodden under foott 
pimoui howevpr, as Cntiaa teUs us, preferred the r^ 
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lief of Sparta to the enlargement of the AtheniaK 
power, and persuaded the people |o march with a great 
army to ita aid. Ion mentions the words which had 
the most effect on them : be desired them, it seems^ 
* not to suflfer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive 
their own city of its companion/ 

When he returned from assisting the Lacedaemo* 
nians he marched witb his army through Oorintb. 
Lachdrtus complained in high terms of his bringing in 
bis troops without permission for the citizens : ' for,* 
said he, ' when we knock at another roan's door, we 
do not enter without leave from the master/ — * But 
you, lachartus^' answered Cimoa, * did not knock at 
the g^es of Cleone and Megara, but broke them im 
pieces, and forced your way in ; on this principle, that 
nothing should be shut against the strong.' With this 
boldness and propriety too did be speak to the Co* 
rinthian, and then pursued his march. 

After this ike Spartans called in the Athenians a 
second time against the Messenians and helots in 
Ithome, Bat when they were arrived, tbey were more 
Afraid of their spirit of enterprise than of ^i^ enemy, 
and therefore, of all their allies, sent tbem only back 
again, as persons suspected of some dishonorable de- 
sign. They returned full of resentment of course, 
and now openly declared themselves against the parti- 
es of the liacedsmonians, and particularly against 
Cimon, In consequence of this, on a slight pretence, 
tbey banished him for ten yean, wbidi is the term the 
ostracism extends to. 

' In the mean time, the Lacedssmonians, in their return 
from an expedition in which tbey bad delivered Delphi 
from the Phocians, encamped at Tanagra. The Athe* 
liians cane to give them battle. On this occasion Gi« 
mQn appeared m arms among those, of bis own tribe; 
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which was tiiat of CBmb, to fight for hif country 
against the Laeed»roonians. When the council of Rrt 
hundred heard of it» they were afraid that his enemiea 
would raise a clamor against him» as if he was only 
€OBie to throw things into confusion, and to hrtng the 
LaeedsBflMHiiaas into Athens, and therefore forbade the 
generals to, receive him. Cimon on this retired » altar 
he had desired Euthippus the Anaphlystian, and the 
rest of his friends, who were most censured as parti- 
sans of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously against 
the enemy, and by their behavior to wipe off the asper« 

sion* 

These brave men, in number about a hundred, took 
Cimon's annor, as a iaered pledge, into the midst of 
their little band, formed themselves into a close body, 
and fought till they all fell with the greatest ardor 
imaginable. The Athenians regretted them exceed^ 
ingly, and repented of the unjust censures they had 
fixed on them. Their resentment against Cimon, too, 
soon abated, partly from the remembrance of his past 
services, and partly from the diificulties they layunde^ 
at the present juncture. They were beaten in the 
great battle fought at Tanagra, and they expected ano* 
ther army would come against them from Pelopon^ 
nesns the next spring. Hence it was that they re« 
called Cimon from banishment, and Perides himself 
was the first to propose it. With so much candor 
were differences managed then, so moderate there-* 
sentments of men, and so easily laid down, where th« 
public good re()uired it ! Ambition itself, the strong* 
est of all passions, yielded to the interests and neces^ 
sities of their country I 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the war, 
and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was 
made, he saw the Athenians could BOt sit down quietly^ 
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but still wanted to be in motion, and to aggrandise 
themselves by new expeditions. To prevent their ex- 
citing farther troubles in Greece, and giving a handle 
for intestine wars, and heavy complaints of the allies 
against Athens, on account of their formidable fleets 
traversing the seas about the islands and round Pelo- 
ponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of two hundred sail, to 
carry war again into Egypt and Cyprus. This he 
thought would answer two intentions ; it would accus- 
tom the Athenians to conflicts with the barbarians, and 
it would improve their substance in an honorable mftn«> 
her, by bringing the rich spoils of their natural ene* 
mies into Greece* 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point 
of embarking, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitcb 
eeemed to bay at him, and something between barking 
and a human voice, to utter these words — ' Come on ; 
I and my whelps with pleasure shall receive thee.' 
Jhough the dream was hard to interpret, Astyphilus 
the Posidonian, a great diviner, and friend of Cimon^ 
told him it signified his death. He argued thus : a dog 
is an enemy to the man he barks at ; and no one can 
give his enemy greater pleasure than by his death. 
Tbe mixture of the voice pointed out that the enemjr 
was a Mede, for the armies of the Medes are com'* 
posed of Greeks and barbarians. After this dream 
<he had another sign in sacrificing to Bacchus. Whea 
the priest had killed the victim, a swarm of ants took 
up the clotted blood by little and little, and laid it on 
Cimon's great toe. This they did for some time with* 
out any one's taking notice of it : at last Cimon him-^ 
self observed it, and at the same instant the soothsayef 
came and showed him the liver without a head* 
. The expedition, however^ could not be put off, and 
^erefore he set saiL He sent sixty of his galleyi 
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againut Egypt, and with the rest made for the Auatio 

coast, where he defeated the king's fleet, consisting of 

Phoenician and Cilician ships, made himself master of 

the cities in that circuit, and watched his opportunity 

to penetrate into Egypt. Every thing was great in thf 

designs he formed. He thought of nothing less than 

OTertuming the whole Persian empire ; and the rather» 

because he was informed that Themistocles was in 

great reputation and power with the barbarians, and 

bad promised the king to take the conduct of the 

Grecian war whenever he entered on it. But The* 

mistocles, they tell us, in despair of managing it to 

any advantage, and of getting the better of his good 

fortune and valor of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

. When Cimon had formed these great projects, as % 

iBrst step towards them, he cast anchor before Cyprus. 

From thence he sent persons, in whom he could confide^ 

with a private question to the oracle of Jupiter Am« 

men ; for their errand was intirely unknown. Nor 

did the deity return them any answer, but immediately 

on their arrival ordered them to return, ' Because 

Cimon/ said he, ' is already with me.' The mes** 

sengers, on this, took the road to the sea, and whe^ 

they reached the Grecian camp, which was then on 

the coasts of Egypt, they found that Cimon was dead* 

They then inquired what day he died, and comparing 

it with the time the oracle was delivered, they per« 

ceived that his departure was enigmatically pointed at 

in the expression, ' that be was already with the 

gods.' 

According to most authors, he died a natural death 
during the siege of Citium ; but some say he died of 
a wound he received in an engagement with the bar 
barians. 
The last advice he gave those about him was to sail 
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away imrnQdiately, and to conceal his death. Accord-^ 
ingly, before the enemy or their allies knew the real 
state of the case, they returned in safety, by the gene- 
ralship of Cimon exercised, as PhanodemuS says, 
thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone there was not one Grecian gene- 
ral who did any thing considerable against the bar- 
barians. The leading orators were little better than 
incendiaries, who set the Greeks one against another, 
tuid involved them in intestine wars ; nor was there 
any healing hand to interpose. Thns the king's affairs 
bad time to recover themselves, and inexpressible ruin 
was brought on the powers of Greece. Long after 
this, indeed, Agesilans carried his arms into Asia, and 
l«&ewed the war awhile against the king^s lieutenanta 
on the coast : but he was so soon recalled by the sedi- 
tions and tumults which broke out afresh in Greece, 
that he could do nothing extraordinary. The Persian 
tax-gatherers were then left amidst the cities in alliance 
and friendship with the Greeks ; whereas, while Ci- 
toon had the command, not a single collector was seen, 
nor so much as a horseman appeared within fonr hun- 
dred furlongs from the sea-coast. 

That his remains were brought to AttiCa, his monu- 
ment there is a sufficient proof, for it still bears the 
title of Cimonia. Nevertheless, the people of CitiuA 
have a tomb of Cimon, which they hold in great ve- 
neration, as Nausicrates the orator informs us; the 
gods having ordered them in a certain famine not to 
disregard his manes, but to honor and worship him 
as a superior being. Such was this Grecian general. 
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tuE grandfather of Lncnllus was a man of coDSular 
dignity ; Metellus, sumamed Nnmidieus, waa his nncl« 
by the mother's side* His father was fonnd guilty of 
embezzling the public money, and his mother, Cacilia^ 
had but an indifferent reputation for chastity. As for 
Lncallus himself, while he was but a youth, before he 
solicited any public charge, or attempted to gain a share 
in the administration, he made his first appearance im 
impeaching Servilius the aug^r, who had been his &• 
ther's accuser. As he had caught Servilius in some aeft 
of iilijustice in the execution of his office, all the world 
commended the prosecution, and talked of it as an in- 
dication of extraordinary spirit. Indeed, where there 
was no injury to revenge the Romans considered the 
business of impeachments as a generous pursuit, and 
they cliose to have their young men fasten on criminals^ 
like so many well- bred bounds on their prey. 

The cause was argued with so much vehemence, that 
they came to blows, and several were wounded, and 
some killed: in the end, however, Servilius was ac-. 
quitted. But though Lucullus lost his cause, he had 
great command both of the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
insomuch, that Sylla dedicated his Commentaries to 
him, as a person who could reduce the acts and inci- 
dents to much better order, and compose a more agree-* 
able history of them than himself; for his eloquence 
was not only occasional, or exerted when necessity 
called for it, like that of other orators who beat about 
in the forum. 

As sports the vaulting tunny in the main, 
hut when they are out of it. 

Are dry, inelegant, and dead. 
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He had applied himself to the sciences called liberal, 
and was deep in the study of humanity from his youth ; 
and in his age he withdrew from public labors, of which 
he had had a great share, to repose himself in the bosom 
Of Philosophy, and to enjoy the speculations she sug- 
gested, bidding a timely adieu to ambition ^fter his 
difference with Pompey. To what we have said of his 
ingenuity and skill in languages, the following story 
may be added. While he was but a youth, as he was 
jesting one day with Hortensius the orator, and Sisenna 
the historian, he undertook to write a short history of 
the Marsi, either in Greek or Latin verse, as the lot 
should fall. They took him at his word; and, accord- 
ing to the lot, it was to be in Greek. That history of 
his is still extant. 

Among the^ many proofs of his affection for his bro- 
ther Marcus, the Romans speak most of the first. 
Though he was much older than Marcus, he would not 
accept of any office without him, but waited his time. 
This was so agreeable to the people, that in his absence 
they created him edile along with his brother. 

Though he was but a stripling at the titne of the 
Marsian war, there appeared many instances of his 
courage and understanding. But Sylla's attachment 
to him was principally owing to his constancy and 
mildness. On this account he made use of his services 
from first to last in his most important affairs. Amongst 
other things, he gave him the direction of the mint. It 
was he who coined most of Sylla's money in Pelopon- 
nesus during the Mithridatio war. From him it was 
called LucuUia ; and it continued to be chiefly in use 
for the occasions of the army, for the goodness of it 
made it pass with ease. 

Some time after this Sylla engaged in the siege of 
Athens ; and though he was victorious by land, the 
superiority of the enemy at sea straitened him for pro- 
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vbioiis : for this reason he despatcbed Lacullat into 
Egypt and Libya to procure him a supply of ships. IC 
was then the depth of winter ; yet he scrupled not to 
sail with three small Greek brig^ntines and as many 
small Rhodian galleys, which were to meet strong seasy 
and a number of the enemy's ships which kept wAtch 
on all sides, because their strength lay there* In spite 
of this opposition he reached Crete, and brought it orer 
to Sylla's interest. 

From thence he passed to Cyrene, where he deliveredf 
the people from the tyrants and civil wars with which 
they had been harassed, and re-established their con- 
stitution. In this he availed himself of a saying of 
Plato, who, when he was desired to give them a body 
of laws, and to settle their government on rational 
principles, gave them this oracular answer, ' It is very 
difficult to give laws to so prosperous a people.' In fact 
nothing is harder to govern than a man when fortune 
smiles, nor any thing more tractable than he when ca- 
lamity lays her hands on him. Hence it was that Lu« 
cullus found the Cyreoeans so pliant and submissive to 
his regulations. 

From Cyrene he sailed to Egypt, but was attacked 
by pirates on his way, and lost most of the vessels he 
had collected. He himself escaped, and entered the* 
port of Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being con- 
ducted in by the whole l^gyptian fieet set off to the 
best advantage, as it used to be when it attended the 
king in person. Ptolemy, who was but a youth, re^- 
ceived him with all demonstrations of respect, and even 
lodged and provided him a table in his own palace ; an 
honor which had not been granted before to any foreign 
commander. Nor was the allowance for his expenses 
the same which others had, but four times as much, 
liucullus however took no more than was absolutely 
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Beeessary, and refined Ae king's presents, thougii lie 
iKas offered no less than Hie value of eighty talents^ It 
is. said he neitiier visited Memphis, nor any other of 
the celebrated wonders of Eg^t ; thinking it rather 
the business of a person who has time, and only travels 
£or pleasure^ than of him who had left his general en- 
gaged in a siege and encamped before the enemy's for- 
tifications. 

Ptolemy refused to enter into alliance with Sylla for 
lear of bringing war on himself, bat he gave LucuUus 
a convoy to escort him to Cyprus, embraced him at 
parting, and respectfully offered him a rich emerald 
set in gold. LucuUus at first declined it, but on the 
king's showing him his own picture engraved on it, fae 
was afraid to refuse it, lest he should be thought to go 
away with hostile intentions, and in' consequence have 
some fatal scheme formed against him at sea. 

In his return he collected a number of ships from 
the maritime towns, excepting those that had given 
shelter and protection to pirates, and with this fleet he 
]|ftssed over to Cjrprus. There he found that the ene- 
my's ships lay in wait for him under some point of 
l|uid ; and therefore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to 
the cities to provide him quarters and all necessaries, * 
as if he intended to pass the winter there. But as soon 
as the wind served fae immediately launched again, 
und proceeded on his voyage, lowering his sails in the 
day-time, and hoisting them again when it grew dark ; 
by. which stratagem he got safe to Rhodes. There he 
£^t a fresh supply of ships, and found means to per- 
suade the people of Cos and Cnidus to quit Mithri- 
dates and join him against the Samians. With bis own 
forces he drove the king's troops out of Chios, took 
Epigonus, the Colophonian tyrant, prisoner, and set 
the people free. 
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At this time Mithridatet was forced to abandon Per^* 
gamus^ and had retired to Pitane. As Fimbria shut 
him up by land^ he cast his eyes on the sea, and in 
despair of facing in the field that bold and victorious 
officer, collected his ships from all quarters. Fimbria 
saw this, but was sensible of his want of naval strength, 
and therefore sent to intreat LucuUus to come with his 
fleet, and assist him in taking a king who was the most 
warlike and virulent enemy the Romans had. ' Let not 
Mithridates,' said he, * the- glorious prize which has 
been sought in so many labors and conflicts, escape ; 
as he is fallen into the hands of the Romans, and is 
already in their net. When he is taken, who will have 
a greater share in the honor than he who stops his flight, 
and catches him as he goes ? If I shut him up by land, 
and you do the same by sea, the palm will be all our 
own« What value will Rome then set on the actions of 
Sylla at Orchomenus and Chseroujea, though now so 
much extolled V 

There was nothing absurd in the proposal. Every 
body saw, that if Lucullus, who was at no great dis- 
tance, had brought up his fleet, and blocked up the 
harbor, the war would have been at an end, and they 
would all have been delivered from infinite calamities. 
But whether it was that he preferred his fidelity as 
Sylla's lieutenant, to his own interest and that of the 
public ; whether he abhorred Fimbria, as a villain 
whose ambition had lately led him to murder his gene- 
ral and his friend ; or whether by some overruling 
influence of fortune he reserved Mithridates for his 
own antagonist, he absolutely rejected the proposal. 
He suffered him to get out of the h arbor , and to laugh 
at Fimbria's land-forces. 

After this, he had the honor of beating the king's 
9eet twice. The first time was at Lectum, a promon- 
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tory of Troas ; the second at Tenedos, wbere be saw 
Neoptolemmi at anchor with a more considerable force. 
On this LncuUus adranced before the rest of his ships, 
in a Rhodian galley of fire banks of oars, commanded 
by Demagoras, a man very faithful to the Romans, and 
experienced in naval affairs. Keoptolemus met him 
with great fury, and ordered the master of his ship to 
strike against that of Lncallus. But Demagoras fear- 
ing the weight of the admiral's galley, and the shock 
of its brazen beak, thought it dangerous to meet him a- 
head. He therefore tacked about, and received him a- 
stern, in which place he received no great damage, 
because the stroke was on the lower parts of the ship, 
which were under water. In the mean time the rest 
of his fleet coming up, LucuUus ordered his own ship 
to tack again, fell on the enemy, and, after many gal- 
lant actions, put them to flight, and pursued Neoptole- 
mus for some time. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla, who was going to 
cross the sea from the Chersonesus. Here he secured 
his passage, and helped to transport his army. When 
the peace was agreed on Mithridates sailed into the 
Euxine sea, and Sylla laid a flne on Asia of twenty 
thousand talents. LucuUus was commissioned to col- 
lect the tax, and to coin the money ; and it was some 
consolation to the cities amidst the severity of Sylla, 
that LucuUus acted not only with the utmost justice, 
but with aU the lenity that so difficult and odious a 
charge would admit of^ 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted 
to bring them to acknowlege their fault, and pay a 
moderate fine for having joined Marius' party. But, 
led by their ill genius, they continued obstinate. On 
this he went against them with his fleet, beat them 
in a great battle, and shut them up within their walls* 



Sone dayi after lie had begun the aicge he had ie« 
course to thie stratagem. In open day he set sail to« 
wards Eleay but retamed piirately at nighty and lay 
eloee near the city. The Mityleneans then sallying 
oat in a bold and disorderly manner to plunder his 
camp, which they thought he had abandoned, he fell 
on them, took most of them prisoners, and killed i&TO 
hundred who stood on their defence. Here he got six 
thousand slares, and an immense quantity of other 
spoil. 

He had no hand in the yarious and unspeakable eviUi 
which Sylla and Marius brought on Italy ; for, by the 
j&vor of Providence, he was engaged in the afiairs of 
Asia. Yet none of Sylla's friends had greater interest 
with him. Sylla, as we have said> out of particular 
regard, dedicated his Commentaries to him ; and, pass- 
ing Pompey by, in his last will constituted him guar- 
dian to his son. This seems to have first occasioned 
those differences and that jealousy which subsisted be- 
tween Pompey and Lucullus, both yoimg men, and full 
of ardor in the pursuit of glory. 

A little after the death of Sylla, Lucullus was chosen 
consul along with Marcus Cotta, about the hundred 
and seventy-sixth Olympiad. At this time many pro- 
posed to renew the war with Mithridates, and Cotta 
himself said, ' the fire was not extinguished, it only 
riept in embers/ Lucollns tiierefore was much con- 
cerned at having the Cisalpine Gaul allotted as his 
province, which promised him no opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself. But the honor Pompey had ac- 
, quired in Spain gave him most trouble ; because that 
general's superior reputation, he clearly saw, after the 
Spanish war was ended, would intitle him to the com* 
mand against Mithridates. Hence it was, that when 
Pompey applied for money, a»d iafonped the govern^ 
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menf , that if he was not supplied, he mudt leaY6 Spain 
and Sertorius, and bring his forces back to Italy ; Lu« 
Gullus readily exerted himself to procure the supplies^ 
and to prevent his returning on any pretext whatever 
during his consulship. * He knew that every measure 
at home would be under Pompey's direction, if he 
came with such an army : for, at this very time, the 
tribune Cethegus, who had the lead, because he con- 
sulted nothing but the humor of the people, was at 
enmity with LucuUus, on account of his detesting that 
tribune's life, polluted as it was with infamous amours, 
insolence, . and every species of profligacy. Against 
this man he declared open war. Lucius Quintius, 
another tribune, wanted to annul the acts of Sylla, 
and to disorder the whole face of affairs, which was 
now tolerably composed. But Lucullus, by private 
representations and public remonstrances, drew him 
from his purpose, and restrained his ambition. Thus, 
in the most polite and salutary way imaginable, he de- 
stroyed the seeds of a very dangerous disease. 

About this time news was brought of the death- of 
Octavius, governor of Cilicia. There were many com- 
petitors for that province, and they all paid their court 
to Cethegns as the person most likely to procure it for 
them. Lucullus set no great value on that govern- 
ment ; but, as it was near Cappadocia, he concluded, 
if he could obtain it, that the Romans would not think 
of employing any other general against Mithridates : 
for this reason he exerted all his art to secure the pro- 
vince to himself. At last he was necessitated, against 
the bent of his disposition, to give in to a measure 
which was indirect and illiberal, but very conducive to 
his purpose. 

There was a woman then. in Rome named Prsecia^ 
famed for beauty and enchanting wit, but in otiier re- 
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spectfl no better than a common prottitate. By apply/* 
ing her interest with those who frequented her honse« 
and were food of her company, to serve her frienda in 
the administration and in other affairs^ she added to 
her other accomplishments the reputation of being a 
useful friend and a woman of business. This, exalted 
her not a little. But when she had captivated Cethe* 
gus, who then was in the height of his glory, and' car- 
ried all before him in Rome, the whole power fell into 
her hands. Nothing was done without the favor of 
Cethegus ; nor by Cethegus, without .the consent of 
Prsecia. To her LucuUus applied by presents and the 
most insinuating compliments ; nor could any thing 
liave been more acceptable to a vain and pompous 
woman than to see herself flattered and courted by 
such a man as Lucullus. The consequence was that 
Cethegus immediately espoused his cause, and solicited 
for him the province of Cilicia. When he had gained 
this, he had jio farther need either of Prascia or Ce- 
thegus. All came in to his interest, and with one voice 
gave him the command in the Mithridatic war. He 
indeed could not but be considered as the fit1;est persoft 
for that charge, because Pompey was engaged with 
Sertorius, and Metellus had g^ven up his pretensions 
on account of his great age ; and these were the only 
persons who could stand in competition for it with 
Lucullus. However, his colleague Cotta, by much 
application, prevailed on the senate to send him with 
a fleet to guard the Propontis, .and to protect Bithynia. 
. Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy, passed 
over into Asia, where he found the rest of the troops 
that were to compose his army. These had all been 
long intirely corrupted by luxury and .avarice ; and 
that' pact of them called Fimbrians was more untract- 
able than the rest, on account .of .their having beeti 
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uBdAr no cofnunaad* At tke iBit^tion of Fkirbria 
they liad kiikd Flaccof, who was consul, and theif 
general too, and had betrayed Fimbria himeelf to 
8ylla ; and they were itill mutinous and lawless men, 
thongh in other roq^ts brare, hardy, and experienced 
soldiers. Nerertheless, Lucnllus in a little time sub- 
dued the seditious spirit of these men, and corrected 
the fiiuUs of the rest ; so that now they first found a 
real commander ; whereas belbre they had been brought 
to serre by indulgence and every promise of pleasure* 

The affairs of the enemy were in this posture. Mith* 
ridates, like a sophistical warrior, had formerly met 
the Romans in a vain and ostentatious manner, with 
forces that were showy and pompous indeed, but of 
little use. Baffled and disgraced in his attempt, he 
grew wiser, and therefore in this second war he pro-* 
▼ided troops that were capable of real service. He 
retrenched that mixed multitude of nations, and those 
bravados that had issued from his camp in a barbaroua 
variety of language, together with the rich arms 
adorned with gold and precious stones, which he now 
considered rather as the spoils of the conqnerorthan as 
adding any vigor to the men that wore them. Instead 
of this, he armed them with swords in the Roman 
lashion, and with large and heavy shields; and his 
cavalry he provided with horses rather well-trained 
thaD gaily accoutred. His infantry consisted of a 
hundred and twenty thousand, and his cavalry of six- 
teen thousand, besides armed chariots to the numbev 
of a hundred. His navy was not equipped, as before, 
with gilded pavilions, baths, and delicious apartments 
for the women, but with all manner of weapons oflbn<« 
iive and defensive, and money to pay the troops* 

In this respectable form he invaded Bithynia, where 
the cities received him with pleasure ; and pot gidy- 
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tempered iocHnationiy by reason of the intolerable 
eriU that the Roman nfurem and tax-gatherers had 
broim^ht on them. These Lnenllns afterwards droTO 
away, like so many harpies which robbed the poor in- 
habitants of their food. At present he was satisfied 
with reprimanding them, and bringing them to exercise 
their office with more moderation ; by which means he 
kept the Asiatics from rerolting, when their inclina- 
tion lay almost uniTersally that way. 

While LncuUns was employed in these matters, 
Cotta, thinkiDg he had found his opportunity, pre- 
pared to give Mithridates battle t and as he had ac- 
counts from many hands that Lucullns was coming up, 
and was already encamped in Phrygia, he did every 
thing to expedite the engagement, in order to prsyent 
Lucullns from having any share in the triumph, which 
he believed was now all his own. He was defeated, 
however, both by sea and land, with the loss of sixty 
ships and all their crews, as well as four thousand 
land-forces ; after which he was shnt up in Chalcedoa^ 
and had no resource except in the assistance of Luoul- 
lus. LucqUus was advised, notwithstanding, to take 
no notice of Cotta, but to march forward into the king- 
dom of Mithridates, which he would find in a defpnce^ 
less state. On this occasion the soldiers were loudest 
in their complaints. They represented that Cotta had 
by his rash counsels not only ruined himself and his 
own men, but done them too great prejudice ; since, 
had it not been for his error, they might have con^ 
quered without loss. But Lucullns, in a set speech on 
this subject, told them * he would rather deliver one 
Bomao out of the enemy's hand than take all the 
enemy had.' And when Arohelaus, who formerly had 
IH>mmj|o4^4 4^^ king's forces in B«otia, but now was 
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come over to t^e Romans and fongbt fbr tbem, asserted 
' that if LucuUus would but once make his appearance 
in Pontus, all would immediately fall before him/ he 
said ' he would not act in a more cowardly manner 
4han hunters, nor pass the wild beasts by, and go to 
their empty dens/ He had no sooner uttered these 
words than he marched against Mithridates with thirty- 
thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. 

- When he got sight of the enemy, he was astonished 
at their numbers, and determined to avoid a battle and 
gain time. But Marius, a Roman officer, whom Ser- 
torius had sent to Mithridates out of Spain with sonae 
troops, advanced to meet LucuUus, and gave him the 
challenge. LucuUus accepted it, and put his army in 
order of battle. The signal was just ready to be given, 
when, without any visible alteration, there was a sud- 
den explosion in the air, and a large luminous body 
was seen to fall between the two armies ; its form was 
like that of a large tun, and its color that of molten 
silver. Both sides were so affected with the pheno- 
menon that they parted without striking a blow. This 
-prodigy is said to have happened in Phrygia, at a 
place called Otryse. 

- LucuUus, concluding that no human supplies could 
be sufficient to maintain so many myriads as Mithri- 
dates had, for any length of time, especially in pre- 
sence of an enemy, ordered one of the prisoners to be 
brought before him. The first question he put to him 
was, how many there were in his mess ; and the se- 
cond, what provisions he had left in his tent. When 
he had this man's answer, he commanded him to with- 
draw, and then examined a second and a third in like 
manner. The next thing was to compare the quantity 
of provisions which Mithridates had laid in with the 
number of soldiers he had to support ; by which he 
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found, that in three or four dayi they wonld be in 
want of bread-corn. This confirmed him in his de- 
sign of gaining time ; and he caused great plenty of 
provisions to be brought into his own camp, that, in 
the midst of abundance, he might .watch the enemy's 
distress. 

Notwithstanding this, Mithridates formed a design 
against the Cyzicenians, who were beaten in the late 
battle near Chalcedon, and had lost three thousand 
men and ten ships. To deceive Lucullus, he decamped 
soon after supper, one dark tempestuous night, and 
marched with so much expedition, that at break of day 
he got before the town, and posted himself on Monnt 
Adrastia. As soon as Lucullus perceived he was gone 
he followed his steps ; and without falling unawares on 
the enemy in the obscurity of the night, as he might 
easily hare done, he reached the place of his destina^* 
tion, and sat down at a village called Thraceia, the 
n}Ost commodious situation imaginable for gpiardingthe 
roads and cutting off the enemy's convoys. 

He was now so sure of his aim that he concealed it 
no longer from his men ; but when they had intrenched 
themselves, and returned from their labor, called them 
together, and told them with great triumph, ' in a few 
days he would gain them a victory which should not 
cost one drop of blood/ 

Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different 
posts about the city, and with his vessels blocked up 
the frith which parts it from the continent ; so that it 
was invested on all sides. The Cyzicenians were pre* 
pared to combat the greatest difficulties, and to suffer 
the last extremities in the Roman cause : but they 
knew not where Lucullus was, and were much con- 
cerned that they could get no account of him. Though 
his camp was visible enough, the enemy had the art to 
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impose on tham. Pointing to tho ftomansy who wer^ 
posted on the heights, ' do you aee that army V said 
they : *' those are the Armenians and Medes, whom Ti- 
granes has sent as a reinforcement to Mithridatea/ 
Surrounded with such an immense numher of enemies^ 
as they thought, and having no hope of relief but frcmi 
the arrival of LucvUus, they were in the utmost con- 
sternation. 

When Bemonax, whom Archelaus found means to 
send into the town, brought them news that Lucullus 
had arrired, at first they could hardly believe it ; ima- 
gining he came only with a feigned story to encourage 
them to bear up in their present distress. However^ 
the same moment, a boy made his appearance who bad 
boMi a prisoner among the enemy, and had just made 
his escape.. On their asking him where LucuUus was, 
ha laughed, thinking them only in jest ; but when be 
saw they were in earnest, he pointed with his finger to 
the Roman camp. This sufficiently revived their droop* 
ing spirits. 

In the lake Daseylitis, near Gyzicus, there were 
vessels of a considerable size. Locullus hauled up 
the largest of them, put it on a carriage, and drew it 
down to the sea. Then he put on board it as many 
soldiers as it could contain, and ordered them to g^t 
into Cyzicus, which they effected in the night. 

It seems too that Heaven, delighted with the valor 
of the Cyzicenians, supported them with several re* 
narkable signs. The feast of Proserpine was come, 
when they were to sacrifice a black heifer to her ; and 
as they had no living animal of that kind, they m#de 
one of paste, and were approaching the altar with it. 
The victim, bred for that purpose, pastured with the 
rest of their cattle on the other side of the frith. On that 
¥ery day she parted from the herd, swam alone to the 
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toim, and presented bertelf before tiie altar* The 
same goddeu appeared to Ariatagoraa, the pnblic «e- 
cretary, in a dream, and said, * go and tell your fel- 
low-citizens to take courage; for I shall bring the 
African piper against the trumpeter of Pontos/ 

While tike Gyaiceniana were wondering at this ora«* 
calar expression, in the morning a strong wind blew, 
and the sea was in the utmost agitation. The kiag^s 
machines erected against the walls, the wonderful work 
of Niconidus the Thessalian, by the noise and cracking 
first announced what was to come. Then a south wind, 
incredibly violent, arose ; and, in the short space of 
an hoOTy broke all the engines to pieces, and destroyed 
the wooden tower, which was a hundred cubits high. 
It is moreoYcr related, that Minerva was seen by many 
at Ilium in their sleep, all covered with sweat, and 
with part of her veil rent ; and that she said she was 
jnat come from assisting the people of Cyzicus. Nay, 
they showed at Ilium a pillar, which had an inscriptioii 
to that purpose. 

As long as M ithridates was deceived by his officers, 
and kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in 
the camp, he lamented his miscarriage in the siege; 
hot when he came to be sensible of the extremity to 
which his soldiers were reduced, and that they were 
forced even to eat human flesh, all his ambition and 
spirit of contention died away. He found Lucullua 
did not make war in a theatrical ostentatious manner, 
but aimed his blows at his very heart, and left nothing 
unattempted to deprive him of provisions. He there- 
fore seized his opportunity, while the Romans wero 
attacking a certain fort, to send off almost all his ca* 
valry and his beasts of burden, as well as. the least 
useful part of his infantry, into Bithynia* 

When LucuUua was apprised of thm depi^rtur^, Im 
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retired during the night into his camp. Next morning 
there was a violent storm ; nevertheless, he began the 
pursuit with ten cohorts of foot, besides his cavalry. 
All the way he was greatly incommoded by the snow ; 
and the cold was so piercing, that several of his sol- 
tliers sunk under it, and were forced to stop. With 
the rest he overtook the enemy at the river Rhynda- 
cus, and made such havoc among them, that the women 
of Apollonia came out to plunder the convoys and to 
strip the slain. 

The slain, as may well be imagined, were very nu- 
merous, and Luc uUus made fifteen thousand prisoners; 
besides which, he took six thousand horses, and an in- 
finite number of beasts of burden : and he made it his 
business to lead them all by the enemy's camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Sallust's saying that 
this was the first time that the Romans saw a camel. 
How could he think that those who formerly under 
Scipio conquered Antiochus, and lately defeated Ar- 
chelaus at Orchomenus and Chaeronea, should be un- 
acquainted with that animal ? 

Mithridates now resolved on a speedy flight ; and to 
amuse LucuUus with employment in another quarter, 
he sent his admiral Aristonicus to the Grecian sea. 
But just as he was on the point of sailing, he was be- 
trayed to Lucullus, together with ten thousand pieces 
of gold, which he took with him to corrupt some part 
of the Roman forces. After this, Mithridates made his 
escape by sea, and left his generals to get ofi^ with the 
army in the best manner they could. Lucullus, com- 
ing up with them at the river Granicus, killed full 
twenty thousand, and made a prodigious number of 
prisoners. It is said that in this campaign the enemy 
lost near three hundred thousand men, reckoning the 
servants of. the army as well a3 soldiers. 
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huenUuB immediately entered Cyzieu0| where lie 

was received with every testimony of joy and respect : 

after which he went to the. Hellespont, to collect ships 

to make up a fleet. On this occasion he touched at 

Troas, and slept there in the temple of Venus. The 

goddess, he dreamed, stood hy him, and addressed 

him as follows : 

Dost thou then sleep, great monarch of the woods 1 
The fawns are rostUng near thee. 

On this he rose, and calling his friends together 
while it was yet dark, related to them the vision. He 
had hardly made an end when messengers arrived 
from Ilium, with an account that they had seen, off the 
Grecian harbor, thirteen of the king's large galleys 
steering towards Lemnos. He went in pursuit of them 
without losing a moment, took them, and killed their 
admiral Isidorus. When this was done he made all 
the sail he could after some others, which were before. 
These lay at anchor by the island ; and as soon as the 
officers perceived his approach, they hauled the ships 
ashore ; and, fighting from the decks, galled the Ro- 
mans exceedingly. The Romans had no chance to 
surround them ; nor could their galleys, which were 
by the waves kept in continual motion, make any im- 
pression on those of the enemy,, which were on firm 
ground, and stood immovable. At last, having with 
much difficulty found a landing-place, he put some of 
his troops on shore, who, taking them in the rear, 
killed a number of them, and forced the rest to cut 
their cables and stand out to sea. In the confusion the 
vessels dashed one against another, or fell on the 
beaks of those of Lucullus. The destruction conse- 
quently was great. Marius, the general sent by Ser- 
torius^ was among the prisoners. He had but one 
eye ; and Lucullus^ when he first set sail^ had given 
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bis men a strict charge not to luU any penon with one 
eye, in order that he might be reserved for a death of 
greater torture and disgrace. 

Afler this he hastened to pursue Mithridatea him- 
self, whom he hoped to find in Bithynia blocked np by 
Toconius. He had sent this officer before with a fleet 
to Nicomedia, to prevent the king's escape. But Vo- 
conius had loitered in Samothrace about getting him- 
self initiated in the mysteries, and celebrating festivals. 
Mithridates in the mean time had got out, and was 
making great efforts to reach Pontus before Lacullus 
could come to stop him. But a violent tempest over- 
took him, by which many of his vessels were dashed 
to pieces and many sunk. The whole shore was co- 
vered with the wreck which the sea threw np for seve- 
ral days. As for the king himself, the ship in which 
he sailed was so large, that the pilots could not make 
land with it amidst such a terrible agitation of the 
waves, and it was by this time ready to founder with 
the water it had taken in. He therefore got into a 
shallop belonging to some pirates, and trusting his life 
to their hands, beyond all hope was brought safe to 
Heraclea in Pontus, after having passed through the 
most unspeakable dangers. 

In this war Lucullns behaved to the senate of Rome 
with an honest pride, which had its success. They 
had decreed him three thousand talents to enable him 
to fit out a fieet. But he acquainted them by letters 
that he had no need of the money, and boasted that, 
without so much expense and such mighty prepara- 
tions, he would drive Mithridates out of the sea with 
the ships the allies would g^ve him. And he performed 
his promise by the assistance of a superior power : for 
the tempest, which ruined the Pontic fleet, is said to 
have been rabed by the resentment of Diana of Pria- 



pes, for tbeir pliuidering her temple and beatiaf down 
ber statne. 

liocalliifl was now advifed by many of his officers to 
let the war sleep a while ; but, without regarding their 
opiaioB, he penetrated into the kingdom of Pontus, by 
way of Bithynia and Galatia. At first he fonnd pro* 
▼iaions so scarce, that he was forced to hare thirty 
tiionsand Ganls follow him with each a measure of 
wheat on his shoulders. But as he proceeded fhrther 
in his march, and bore down all opposition, he came 
to such plenty, that an ox was sold for one drachma, 
and a slave for four. The rest of the booty was so 
little regarded, that some left it behind them, and 
others destroyed it ; for, amidst such abundance, they 
eovld not find a purchaser. Having, in the excursions 
of their cavalry, laid waste all the country as far as 
Themiscyra and about the river Thermodon, they 
complained that LucuUus took all the towns by capt* 
talation, instead of storm, and gave not up one to the 
soldiers for plunder. * Now,' said they, ^ yon leave 
AmisQs a rich and florishing city, which might be 
easily taken, if you would assault it vigorously, and 
dn^ us after Mitiiridates into the wastes of Tibarene 
and Chaldiea.^ 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they would l^eak 
ont into that rage which afterwards appeared, neg- 
lected their remonstrances. He took more pains to 
excuse himself to those who blamed his slow progress, 
and his losing time in reducing towns and villages 
of little consequence, while Mithridates was again 
lathering power. *' This is the very thing,' said he» 
* tiiat I want, and aim at in all my operations, that 
Mithridates may get strength, and collect an army re- 
•pectable enough to make him stand an engagement, 
and not continue to fly before us. Bo itot you see 
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what vast and boutidleis deserts lie behind bim ? I» 
not Caucasus with all its immense train of mountains 
at hand, sufficient to hide him and numberless other 
kings who want to avoid a battle ? It is but a few 
days' journey from the country of the Cabiri into 
Armenia, where Tigranes^ king of kings, is seated, 
surrounded with that power, which has wrested Asia 
from the Parthians, which carries Grecian colonies 
into Media, subdues Syria and Palestine, cuts off the 
SeleucidsB, and carries their wives and daughters into 
captivity. This prince is nearly allied to Mithridates; 
he is his son-in-law. Do you think he will disregard 
him, when he comes as a suppliant, and not take up arms 
in his cause ? why will you then be in such haste to 
drive Mithridates out of h.is dominions, and risk the 
bringing Tigranes on us, who has long wanted a pre- 
tence for it ? And surely he canaot find a more spe- 
cious one, than that of succoring a father-in-law, and 
a king reduced to such extreme necessity. What 
need is there then for us to ripen this affair, and to 
teach Mithridates, what he may not know, who are the 
confederates he is to seek against us ; or to drive him, 
against his inclination and his notions of honor, into 
the arms of Tigranes ? Is it not better to give him 
time to make preparations and regain strength in his 
own territories, that we may have to meet the Col- 
chians, the Tibarenians and Cappadocians, whom we 
have often beaten, rather than the unknown forces of 
the Medes and the Armenians V 

Agreeably to these sentiments LucuUus spent a great 
deal of time before Amisus, proceeding very slowly 
in the siege. After the winter was past he left that 
charge to Mnrena, and marched against Mithridates, 
who was encamped on the plains of the Cabiri, with a 
reftolutipn to wait for the Romans there. His army 
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eonaktod of forty tlioiisand foot and four thousand 
hofse, which he bad lately- collected ; and in these he 
placed the greatest confidence. Nily^'he passed the 
riyer Lycvs, and gave the Romans t^e challenge to 
meet him in the field. In consequence of this the 
cayalry engaged, alid the Romans were ptit to the rout. 
PofiSponinS) a man of some dignity, was wounded and 
taken. Though much indisposed with his wounds, he 
traa brought before Mithridates, who asked him, 
* Wliether« if he saved his life, he would became hii 
^efid V^-^* On condition you will be reconciled to the 
Romans,' said he, ' I will ; but if not, t must remain 
your enemy r The king, struck with admiration of 
bis patriotism, did him no injury. 

Lueullus was apprehensive of farther danger on the 
plain, on account of the enemy's superiority ifi horse, 
and yet he was loth to take to the mountains, which were 
at a considerable distance, as well as woody and diffi* 
cult of ascent. While he was in this perplexity, some 
Greeks happened to be taken, who had hid themselves 
in a cave. ArtemidoruS> the eldest of them, under- 
took to conduct him to a post where he might encamp 
in the utmost security, and where there stood a castle 
which commanded the plain of the Cabiri. Lueullus 
gave credit to his report, and began his march in the 
nigbt, after he bad caused a number of fires to be 
lighted in his old camp. Having got safely through 
the narrow passes, he gained the heights, and in the 
morning appeared above the enemy's heads, in a situa-* 
tioh where he might fight with advantage, when he 
chose it, and might not be compelled to it, if he had a 
mind to sit still. 

At present neither Lueullus nor Mithridates was in-* 
clined to risk a battle : but some of the king's soldiers 
happening to pursue a deer, a party of Romans went 
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auiehiM ftad Mjrron against them, with a strong bo^ 
of cavalry and another of infantry. All these com- 
batants, except two, the Romans put to the sword. 
Mithridates dissembled his loss, pretending it was 
small, and intirely owing to the miscondnct of the 
eommanding officers. But when Adrian passed by 
his camp in great pomp, with many waggons loaded 
with provisions and rich spoils in his train, the king^s 
spirits began to droop, and the most distressing terror 
fell on his army. They determined therefore to quit 
that post. 

The nobility about the king began to send off their 
baggage with all the privacy they could, but would 
not suffer others to do the same. The soldiers finding 
themselves jostled and thrust back in the gate-ways, 
were so much provoked at that treatment, that they 
turned on them, fell to plundering the baggage, and 
killed several of them. Dorylaus, one of the generals, 
lost his life for nothing but a purple robe which he 
had on. Hermsens, a priest, was troctden under foot 
at the gate. Mithridates himself, without any attendant 
or groom to assist him, got out of the camp amidst the 
crowd. Of all his royal stud there was not one horse 
left him ; but at last Ptolemy his slave, seeing him 
carried along with the torrent, and happening to be 
on' horseback, dismounted and gave him his. The Ret* 
mans pressed hard on him, and indeed came up time 
enough to have taken him. He was in fact almost in 
their hands : but their avarice saved him. The prey 
which had been pursued through numberless conflicts 
and dangers, escaped, and the victorious LucuUus was 
robbed of the reward of his toils. The horse which 
the king rode was almost overtaken, when a Binle 
leaded with gold came between him and his pursuers^ 
sithef by accident or by the king's contrivance. Ths 
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Boldieiv immediately began to rifle the load, and came 
to blows about the contents, which gave Mithridatee 
time to get off. Nor was this the only disadvantage 
Xiucallus experienced from their avarice. • Callistratus, 
the lung's secretary, was taken, and the Roman gene<* 
ral had ordered him to be brought before him ; but 
those who had the charge of it, perceiving he had five 
hnndred crowns in his girdle, despatched him for the 
money. Yet to snch men as these he gave up the 
plunder of the enemy's camp. 

After this he took Cabira, and many other placet 
of strength, in which he found much treasure. He 
likewise found in thejr prisons many Greeks, and seve* 
ral of the king's own relations, confined ; and, as they 
had long thought themselves in the most desperate cir* 
cum stances, the liberty which they gained by the favor 
of Lucullus appeared to them not so much a deliver- 
ance, as K resurrection and new life. One of the king's 
sisters, named Nyssa, very happily for her, was of the 
number. The other sisters and wives of Mithridates, 
who seemed placed more remote from danger, and at a 
distance from war, all perished miserably : he sent the 
slave Bacchides to Pharnacia, with orders to see them 
put to death. 

Among the rest were two of his sisters, Roxana and 
Statira, who were about the age of forty, and still vir- 
gins ; and two of his wives, both lonians, Berenice of 
Chios, and Monime of Miletus. The latter was much 
celebrated among the Greeks. Though the king had 
tried every expedient to bring her to listen to a lawless 
passion, and made her a present of fifteen thousand 
crowns at one time, she rejected all his solicitations 
till be agreed to marriage, sent her a diadem, and de-» 
clared her queen. Before the last sad message she 
bad passed her time very unhappily, and looked with 
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grief and indignatioii on that bean ty, which, instead of 
a husband, had procured her an imperious master, and 
instead of the domestic comforts of marriage, a guard 
pf barbarians. Banished far from Greece, she had lost 
the real blessings of life, and where she hoped for hap« 
piness, found nothing but a dream. 

When Bacchides came, and informed those prin- 
cesses they must die, but that they were at liberty to 
choose the death most easy and agreeable to them; 
Monime, snatching the diadem from her head, applied 
it to her neck, that it might do the fatal office. But it 
broke, and the princess said, ' O cursed band! wouldst 
thou not, at least, serve me on this occasion ?' Then 
spitting on it, she threw it from her, and stretched out 
her neck to Bacchides. 

Berenice took poison ; and, as her mother, who was 
present, begged a share of it, she granted her request* 
They both drank of it ; and its force operated suffici** 
ently on the weaker body : but Berenice, not having 
taken a proper quantity, was long in dying. Bacchides 
therefore strangled her. Roxana, one of the unmarried 
sisters, after having vented the most bitter imprecations 
and reproaches against M ithridates, took poison. Sta"* 
tira however died without one unkind or ungenerous 
word. She rather commended her brother, when he 
must have his anxieties about his own life, for not for-^ 
getting them, but providing that they might die free 
and undishonored. These events were very disagree-^ 
able to the native goodness and humanity of Lucullnsw 

He continued his pursuit of Mithridates as far aS 
Talaura; where, having learned that he had fled fout 
days before into Armenia to Tigranes, he turned back 
again. He subdued however the Chaldseans and Tiba-, 
renians, and reduced the less Armenia, with the towns 
and castles. Then he sent Appins to Tigranes, to fie* 



WUnd Mithridatett ; And in the mean time returned ti^ 
Anrisus, which his troops were still besieging. The 
length of the siege was owing to Callimachnst who 
commaBded in the town, and was an able engineer, 
skilled in every art of attack and defence. By this he 
gave the Romans much trouble, for which he suffered 
afterwards. Lucnllus availed himself of a stratagem, 
against which he had not guarded. He made a sudden 
assault at the time when Callimachus used to draw off 
his men for refreshment. Thus he made himself master 
of some part of the wall ; on which, Callimachus, eithei' 
enT3riDg the Romans the plunder of the place, or with 
a view to facilitate his own escape, set fire to the town, 
and quitted it ; for no one paid any attention to those 
who fled by sea. The flames spread with great rapidity 
around the walls, and the soldiers prepared themselves 
to pillage the houses. Lucullns, in commiseration of 
a fine city thus sinking into ruin, endeavored to assist 
it from without, and ordered his troops to extinguish 
the fire. But they paid no regard to him ; they went 
on collecting the spoils, and clashing their arms, till 
he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes 
of saving the city from the flames. It happened how- 
ever quite otherwise. In. rummaging every corner, 
with torches in their hands, they set fire to many of the 
houses themselves : so that when Lacullus entered the 
town next morning, he said to his friends, with tears in 
his eyes, ' I have often admired the good fortune of 
Sylla, but never so much as I do this day. He desired 
to save Athens, and succeeded. I wished to imitate 
him on this occasion ; but, instead of that, the god» 
have classed me with Mummius.'^ 

Nevertheless, he endeavored to restore the place, asf 

• 
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far as itt tialiappy eircnmstancea would pefinit. A 
shower, which providentially fell about the time it waa 
takeii^ extinguished the fire, and saved many of the 
]t>uildinga; and, during his stay, he rebuilt most of 
those that. Were destroyed. Such of the inhabitants as 
^ad fled he received with pleasure, and added to them 
a draught of other Greeks who were willing to settle 
there* At the sanne time, he gave them a territory of 
a hundred and twenty furlongs. 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at 
a time when their power was at the height ; and they 
were masters of the sea. Hence it was, that those who 
fled from the tyranny of Aristion retired to Amiaus» 
and were admitted to the privilege ef citizens, fortu- 
nately enough gaining abroad what they lost at home. 
The remainder of them LucuUus now clothed in an 
honorable manner, gave each two hundred drachmas, 
and sent them back into their own country : Tyrannio the 
grammarian was of the number. Murena begged him 
of LucuUus, and afterwards enfranchised him ; in which 
he acted ungenerously by his superior officer's present. 
Lucullus would not have been willing that a man so 
honored for his learning should be first considered aa 
a slave, and then set free. The real liberty he waa 
born to must be taken away before he could have this 
seeming freedom. But this was not the only instance 
in which Murena acted with less generosity than be<* 
came an officer of his rank. 

LucuUus then turned towards the cities of Asia, that 
ke might bestow the time which was not employed 
in war on the promotion of law and justice. These 
had long lost their influence in that province, which 
was overwhelmed with unspeakable misfortunes. It 
was desolated and enslaved by the farmers of the re- 
venue and by usurers. The poor inhabitants were 
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forced to sell the most beaatiM of tlieir som and 
daughters, the ornaments and offerings in their temples, 
their paintings, and the statues of their gods. The last 
resource was to serre their creditors as slaves. Their 
sufferings prior to this were more cruel and insupport- 
able ; prisons, racks, tortures, exposures to the bum- 
ing sun in summer, and in winter to the extremity of 
cold, amidst ice or mire ; insomuch, that servitude 
seemed a happy deliverance and a scene of peace* 
Lncullns, finding the cities in such dreadful distress, 
soon rescued the oppressed from all their burdens. 

In the first place he ordered the creditors not to take 
above one in the hundred for a month's interest :* in 
the next place he abolished all interest that exceeded 
the principal : the third and most important regulation 
was, that the creditor should not take above a fourth 
part of the debtor's income. And if any one took in* 
terest on interest, he was to lose all. By these means* 
in less than four years, all the debts were paid, and 
the estates restored free to the proprietors. The public 
fine which Sylla had laid on Asia was twenty thousand 
talents. Itiiad been paid twice ; and yet the meirciless 
collectors, by usury on usury, now brought it to a hun* 
dred and twenty thousand talents. 

These men, pretending they had been unjustly treated, 
raised a clamor in Rome against Lucullus, and hired a 
number of popular orators to speak against him. They 
had, indeed, a considerable interest, because many per* . 
sons who had a share in the administration were their 
debtors. LuouUus, on the other hand, was beloved not 
only by the nations which had experienced his good 
offices; the hearts of the others also were his, and 

' This was the legal interest among the Romany. Whence 
we may learn the comparative scarcity of money in those 
tunes. 
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they longed for a gOTernor who had made such nmn^ 
bers happy. 

Appius Clodias, who was sent ambassador to Ti'-« 
granes by LucuUus, and who was his wife's brother, at 
first fell into the hands of guides that were subjects to 
Mithridates. These men made him take an unneces- 
sary circuit of many days' journey in the upper coun- 
tries ; but at iast an enfranchised servant of his, a 
Syrian by nation, discovered to him the imposition, 
and showed him the right road. He then bade adieu 
to his barbarian guides, and in a few days passed the 
Euphrates, and reached Antioch of Daphne. 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who wa« 
then employed in reducing some cities of Phoenicia t 
and he found means to bring over to the Roman in- 
terest many princes who submitted to the Armenianr 
out of pure necessity. Among these was Zarbienus, 
king of Gordyene. A number of the cities too whichr 
Tigranes had conquered privately sent deputies to 
Glodius;.and he promised them all the succor LucuUua 
could give, but desired they would make no immediate 
resistance. The Armenian government was^indeed, ait 
insupportable burden to the Greeks : particularly the 
king's pride,*through a long course of prosperity, waa 
become so enormous, that he thought whatever is great 
and admirable in the eyes of the world, was not only 
in his power, but even made for him : for, though his 
. prospects at first were small and contemptible, he had 
subdued many nations, and humbled the Parthian power 
more than any prince before him« He had colonised 
Mesopotamia with Greeks, whom he draughted in great 
numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He had drawn 
the Scenite Arabians from their wandering way of life, 
and placed them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail 
himself of their mercantile abilities. He had many kings 
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af his court in the capacity of servants, and four in par<i 
ticular as mace-bearers or footmen, who, whenever htf 
rode on horseback, ran before him in short jerkins { 
and, when he sat to give audience, stood by with tbeif 
hands clasped together ; which last circumstance seemfl 
a mark of the lowest slavery, a token that they had 
not only resigned their liberty, but that they were pre*" 
pared rather to suffer than to act. 

Appius, not in the least disconcerted at all this 
pomp, plainly set forth his commission, at his first 
audience, ' That he was come to demand Mithridates, 
whom liucullns claimed for his triumph ; otherwise he 
must declare war against Tigranes/ Whatever efforts 
that prince made to receive the message with an easy 
countenance and a kind of smile, it was visible to all 
that be was affected with the young man's bold address; 
This was, indeed, the first free speech he had heard 
for five-and-twenty years ; for so long he had been a 
king, or rather a tyrant. However, the answer he 
gave Appius was, * That he would not deliver up Mi« 
thridates ; and if the Romans began the war, he was 
able to defend himself/ He was displeased with La-* 
cullus for giving him, in his letter, barely the title of 
king, and not that of king of kings ; and therefore ill 
his answer he would not address him as imperator* 
This did not hinder him from sending magnificent pre^ 
sents to Appius; and, when he found he did not accept 
tbem, he sent more. At last, Appius, that he might 
not seem to reject them out of any particular pique^ 
look a cnp, and sent back all the rest. Then he re* 
turned with the utmost expedition to his general. 

Before this, Tigranes had not deigned to admit Mi- 
thridates into his presence, nor to speak to a prince 
who was so nearly allied to him, and who had lately 
lost 80 great a kingdom. He had sent him in a con? 
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temptnons manner to remote marsheg and a sickly air, 
where he was kept like a prisoner. But now he called 
him to court with great marks of honor and regard. In 
a private conference they exculpated themseWes at the 
expense of their friends. Metrodorns the Scepsian 
was of the number ; an able speaker, and a man of 
extensive erudition, who had been in such high favor, 
that he was styled the king's father. It seems, when 
he went ambassador from \ ithridates to the Armenian 
court, to beg assistance against the Romans, Tigranes 
said, ' What would you, Metrodorus, advise ine to in 
this case V Whether it was that he had the interest of 
Tigranes in view, or whether he wanted to see Mithri- 
dates absolutely ruined, he answered, * As an ambas- 
sador, I should exhort you to it ; but, as your conn- 
9ellor, I should advise you against it.^ Tigranes dis- 
covered this to Mithridates, not imagining he would 
resent it in the manner he did. The unfortunate prince 
immediately put Metrodorus to death ; and Tigranes 
greatly repented the step he had taken, though he was 
loot absolutely the cause of that minister's death, bnt 
only added stings to the hatred Mithridates had long 
entertained for him. This appeared when his private 
memorandums were taken, in which Metrodorus was 
. found among those marked out for the axe. Tigranes 
buried him honorably, and spared do expense in his 
funeral, though he had been the cause of his death. 

Amphicrates, the orator, likewise died at that court, 
if we may be allowed to record his name for the sake 
of Athens. He is said to have been banished hit 
country, and to have retired to Seleucia on the Tigris, 
where the inhabitants desired him to open a school of 
rhetoric ; but he answered in the most contemptuous 
manner, and with all the vanity of a sophist, * that a 
pUte could not contain a dolphin.' From thence he 
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went to tiie court of Cleopatra, the daugliter of MitiMi-* 
dates, and wife of Tigranes, where ke soon made htm* 
self so obnoxioiis, that he was forbidden all interoonrto 
with the Greeks ; on which he starved himself to death* 
Cleopatra bestowed on him, too, a mag^ni^cent funeral | 
and bis tomb is near a place called Sapha. 

Lttculliis, having established peace and good laws in 
Asia, did not neglect what might be conducire to ele* 
gance and pleasure ; but, during his stay at Ephesus, 
entertained the Grecian cities with shows, trinmpkal 
feasts, and trials of skill between wrestlers and gladia- 
tors. The cities, in return, instituted a feast to his 
lM>nor, which they called LncuUia ; and the real affec- 
tion that inspired them with the thought was more 
j^preeable than the honor itself. 

When Appius had returned, and had acquainted 

him that it was necessary to go to war with Tigranes, 

he went back to Pontus, and put himself at the head 

of his troops. His first operation was to lay siege to 

Sinope, or rather to a corps of Cilicians, who had 

thrown themselves into the town on the part of Mi<>- 

tbridates. These, on the approach of Lucullus, put a 

great number of the inhabitants to the sword ; and, 

after setting tte to the place, endeavored to escape in 

tMe night. But Liicnllus discovering their intention, 

entered the town, and having killed eight thousand of 

th^n who were left behind, restored their effects to the 

old inhabitants^ and exerted himself greatly in saving 

the city from the flames. His particular inducement 

was the foUowing dream : — He dreamed that a person 

stood by him, and said, ' go forward, LucuUus, for 

Autolycas is coming to meet you.' When he awoke 

he could form no conjecture about the signification of 

the dream. However, he took the city the same day ; 

and, in pursuing the Cilicians to their ships, he saw a 
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«tattte lying on the shore, which they had not been 
able to get on board. The work was one of the master-* 
pieces of Sthenis ; and he was told that it was the sta-* 
tne of Aatolycus, the founder of Sinope. This Auto- 
}ycus is said to have been the son of Deimachus, and 
one of those Thessalians who assisted Hercules in the 
^mr against the Amazons. In his voyage back, along 
with Demoleon and Phlogius, his ship struck on a rock 
pf the Chersonesus called Pedalion, and he lost it. He 
^d his friends, however, saved their lives and their 
arms, and went to Sinope, which they took from the 
Syrians. The Syrians, who then held it, we are told, 
were so called because they were the descendants of 
Syrus the son of Apollo and Sinope, the daughter of 
Asopus. When LucuUus heard this, he recollected 
the observation of SyUa in his Commentaries, * that 
nothing more deserves our belief and attention than 
what is signified to us in dreams.' 

After news was brought that Mithridates and Ti* 
granes were on the point of entering Lycaonia and 
Cilicia with all their forces, in order to seize Asia be- 
fore him, he could not help thinking it strange that 
the Armenian did not make use of Mithridates when 
in his glory, nor join the armies of Pontus while they 
were in their full strength, but suffered them to be 
broken and destroyed ; and now at last with cold 
hopes of success began the war, or rather threw him- 
self down headlong with those who could stand no 
longer. 

Amidst these transactions, Machares the son of Mi- 
thridates, who was master of the Bosphorus, sent Lucul- 
lus a coronet of gold of a thousand crowns value, and 
1>egged to be numbered among the friends and allies of 
jRome. LucuUus, now concluding that the first war 
l^as .finished, left Sornatius, with a corps of six thou- 



Mod mefit to settle tlie affairs of that province, and 
with tweire thousand foot« and less than three thousand 
horse^ marched to meet another war. It seemed amaz<>> 
ing temerity to go with a handful of men against so 
many warlike nations, so many myriads of cavalry, 
and such a vast country, intersected with deep rivers, 
and barricaded with mountains for ever covered with 
snow. Of course his soldiers, who were not other- 
wise under the best discipline, now followed with great 
reluctance^ and were ready to mutiny. On the other 
hand, the popular orators clamored against him in 
Rome ; representing that he levied war after war; not 
that the public utility required it, but that he might 
always keep the command and continue in arms, and 
that he might accumulate riches at the risk of the com* 
monwealth. These at last succeeded in their design^ 
which was to recall LucuUus. 

At present, he reached the Euphrates by long 
marches. He found it swoln and overflowing, by rea- 
son of the late rains, and was apprehensive he should 
find much delay and difficulty in collecting boats and 
making a bridge of them. But in the evening the 
flood began to subside, and lessen in such a manner in 
the night, that next morning the river appeared much 
within the channel. The people of the country seeing 
little islands in its bed, which had seldom been visible, 
and the stream breaking gently about them, considered 
X4UCuUus as something more than mortal ; for they saw 
the great river put on a mild and obliging air to him^ 
and afford him a quick and easy passage. 

He availed himself of the opportunity, and passed it 
wiUi his army. An auspicious omen appeared imme- 
diately after. A number of heifers, sacred to the Per- 
iNiaQ Di^na, the goddess whom the inhabitants of,thos4 



parts particular^ worsbip, pastured oa the other lMe» 
These heifers are used only in the way of sacrifice ; at 
other times they range at large, marked with the figure 
of a torch, as a token of their designation ; and it was 
difficult to take them when they were wanted. But now 
the army had no sooner crossed the river than one of 
them went and stood by a rock which is deemed sadred 
to the goddess, and hanging down her head, in the 
manner of those that are bound, offered herself to La* 
euUus as a victim. He sacrificed also a bull to the 
Euphrates, on account of his safe passage. 

He stayed there that whole day to refresh his army. 
The next day he marched through Sophene, without 
doing the least injury to those who submitted and re** 
ceived his troops in a proper manner. Nay, when his 
men wanted to stop and take a fort that was supposed 
to be full of treasure, he pointed to Mount Taurus^ 
which appeared at a distance, and said, * Yonder is 
the fort you are to take : as for these things, they will 
of course belong to the conqueror.' Then, pushing hit 
march, he crossed the Tigris, and entered Armenia. 

As Tigranes ordered the first man who brought him 
an account of the enemy's arrival to lose his head for 
his reward, no one afterwards presumed to mention it. 
He remained in ignorance, though the hostile fire al- 
ready touched him, and with pleasure heard his fiat* 
terers say, * Lucullus would be a great general if he 
waited for Tigranes at Epbesus, and did not quit Asia 
at the sight of his vast armies.^ Thus, it is not every 
man that can bear much wine, nor an ordinary mind 
bear great prosperity without staggering. The first of 
his friends who ventured to tell him the truth was 
Mithrobarzanes ; and he was but ill rewarded for the 
liberty he had taken. He was sent agatnet Lueullee 
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with three thonniid horse, and a more retpecteble 
body of foot, with orders to take the Romao general 
alive, but to tread the rest under his feet. 

Part of the Roman forces were pitching their tent!, 
and the rest were on the march, when their acovta 
brought intelligence that the barbarians were at hand« 
He had therefore his apprehen8iona,'that if the j at* 
tacked him before his troops were all assemUed and 
formed, they- might be put in dia<Mrder. The measure 
he took was to stay and intrench himself: meantime 
he sent his lieutenant, Sextilius, with sixteen hundred 
horse, and not many more infantry, including both the 
light and the heayy-armed, with orders^ when he ap* 
proached the enemy, to stop and amuae them, till he 
should be informed that the intrenchments were fi* 
nished. 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but Mithro* 
barxanea came on him so boldly that he was forced to 
fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved with great brarery, 
but fell in the action : then his troops took to flight, 
and were most of them cut in pieces. 

After this Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great city 
which be had built, and retired to Mount Taurus, 
ii^here be intended to collect all bis forces. But Lu* 
cullns, not giving him much time for preparation, sent 
Mnrena to harass and cut off the parties on one side, 
as fast as they came up ; on the other aide, Sextilius 
advanced against a large corps of Arabians, which was 
going to join the king. Sextilius came on the Ara* 
bians as they were encamping, and killed the greatest 
part of them. Murena, following the steps of Tigranes, 
took his opportunity to attack him, as he was leading 
a great army along a rugged and narrow defile. The 
king himself fled, abandoning all his baggage. Many 
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oi the ArmeniaDfl were put to the sword, and gireater 
Dttmhers made prisoners. 

Lucullus, after this success, marched against Tigra- 
nooerta; and invested it with his army. There were in 
that city many Greeks who had been transplanted out 
of Cilicia, and many barbarians whose fortunes had 
been no better than that of the Greeks, Adiabenians, 
Assyrians, Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whose ci- 
ties Tigranes had demolished, and then remoyed the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to settle in that he 
had built. The place was fall of treasure and rich or- 
naments ; every private person, as well as grandee, to 
make their court to the king, striving which should 
contribute most to its embellishment* For this reason 
Luculius carried on the siege with great vigor, in the 
opinion that Tigranes would, contrary to his better 
judgment, be provoked to give him battle : and he was 
not mistaken. Mithridates, by messengers and letters, 
dissuaded the king much from hazarding a battle, and 
adyised him only to cut off the Roman convoys with 
his cavalry. Taxiles, too, who came on the part of 
Mithridates to co-operate with Tigranes, intreated him 
to avoid meeting the Roman arms, which he assured 
him were invincible. 

At first the king heard him with patience : but when 
the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with all their 
forces ; when the kings of the Medes and Adiabenians 
bad brought in their armies ; when numbers of Ara- 
bians came from the coasts of the Babylonian sea, Al- 
banians from the Caspian, and Iberians from the 
neighborhood of the Albanians ; besides a considerable 
body, gained by presents and persuasion, from those 
nations about the Araxes that live without regal go- 
vernment ; then nothing was expressed at the king's 
table or council-board but sanguine hopes and barba- 
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rian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of his life for 
attempting to oppose the resolution to give battle ; and 
Mithridates himself was accused of envying the glo- 
rious success that would attend his son-in-law. 

Tigranes therefore would not wait for him, lest he 
should share with him the honor of the victory, but 
advanced immediately with all his forces ; and is said 
to have expressed to his friends some uneasiness ' that 
he should have to do only with Lucullus, and not try 
his strength at once with all the generals of Rome/ 
Indeed, these boasts of the king do not appear intirely 
frantic and destitute of reason, while he was surveying 
so many nations and princes under his standard, such 
astonishing numbers of heavy-armed infantry, and so 
many myriads of cavalry. He had twenty thousand 
archers and slingers, and fifty-five thousand horse ; of 
which seventeen thousand were clad in steel, according 
to the account Lucullus sent the senate. His infantry, 
divided into companies and battalions, consisted of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men ; and there were 
thirty-five thousand pioneers and other laborers to 
make good the roads, to prepare bridges, to cleanse 
the course of rivers, to provide wood, and to answer 
all the occasions of the army. These were drawn up 
behind, to give it' a greater appearance of strength and 
numbers. 

When he had passed Mount Taurus, and spread his 
troops on the plain, he could see the Roman army be- 
sieging Tigranocerta. The mixed multitude of barba- 
rians in the city likewise saw him, and in a menacing 
manner pointed to their king's armies from the walls. 

Lucullus, before the battle, held a council of war. 
Some advised him to quit the siege, and meet Tigranes 
with all his forces; others were of opinion that he 
should continue the siege, and not leave so many ene- 
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mies behind him. He told them that neither, sepa- 
rately, gave good counsel, but both together did. He 
therefore divided his forces, and kft Murena before the 
place with six thousand men ; while he with the rest 
of the infantry, consisting of twenty-four cohorts, which 
contained not more than ten thousaikl combatants, 
with all his cavalry, and about a thousand slingers and 
archers, marched against Tigranes, 

He enicamped on a large plain with a river before 
him ; where his army appearing no more than a hand- 
ful, afforded much matter of mirth to the flatterers of 
the king. Some ridiculed the diminutive appearance ; 
others, by way of jest, cast lots for the spoil. And 
there was not one of the generals and princes who did 
not come and desire to be employed alone on that ser^ 
vice, while Tigranes needed only to sit still and look 
on. The king to6, thinking he must show, himself fa- 
cetious on the occasion, made use of that celebrated 
expression, ' That if they came as ambassadors, there 
wer€ too many of them ; if as soldiers, too few.' 
Thus they passed the first day in raillery* 

Next morning at break of day Lucullus drew out 
his army. The camp of the barbarians was on the east 
side of the river : but the river, where it is BM>6t ford- 
able, makes a bend to the west. As LucuUus marched 
hastily down to that quarter, Tigranes thought he was 
retreating. On this, he called to Taxiles, and said 
with a scornful smile, * Seest thou not these invincible 
Roman legions taking to flight?' Taxilea answered, ' I 
wish from my soul, my lord, that your good genius 
may work a miracle in your favor ; but these legions 
do not use their best accoutrements in a mere march. 
They do not wear their polished shields, nor take their 
bright helmets out of their cases^ as you see they have 
now done. All this splendid appearance indicates their 
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iBtentiODS to fig)&t, and to advance agunvt tbeir ene- 
mies as fast as possible/ 

«WhiIe Taxiles was yet speaking they saw tbe eagle 
of the foremost legion make a motion to the right by 
order of Lncnllus, and the cohorts proceed in good 
order to pass the river* 

Then Tigranes with mnch difficulty awoke from 
his intoxication, and exclaimed, two or three times, 
* Are these men coming against us?' After this he 
drew out his forces in a hasty and disorderly manner, 
taking himself the command of the main body, and 
giving the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and 
the right to the king of the Medes. Before this right 
wing were placed most of the cavalry that were armed 
in steel. 

As LucuUus was going to pass the river, some of his 
officers admonished him to beware of that day, which 
had been an inauspicious, or, as they called it, a black 
one to the Romans ; for on that day Caepio's army was 
defeated by the Cimbri. LucuUus returned that me- 
morable answer, ' I will make this day too an auspi- 
cious one for Rome/ It was the sixth of October. 

Having thus spoken, and withal exhorted his men 
to exert themselves, he advanced at the head of them 
against the enemy. He was armed with a breastplate 
of steel formed in scales, which cast a surprising lus- 
tre ; and the robe he wore over it was adorned with 
fringe. He drew his sword immediately, to show his 
troops the necessity of coming hand to hand with an 
enemy who were accustomed to fight at a distance, 
and by the vigor of their charge not to leave them 
room to exercise their missive weapons. Observing 
that the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, on which they 
had their chief dependence, was covered' by a hill that 
was plane and even at the top, and which, with an extent 
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of only four furloDf s, was not very difficult to ascend, 
he despatched his Thracian and Gaulish horse, with 
orders to take them in flank, and to strike at nothing 
but the shafts of their pikes. Their whole strength, 
indeed, consists in the pike, and they have no other 
weapon, either offensive or defensive, that they can use, 
by reason of their heavy and unwieldy armor, in which 
they are, as it were, immured. 

Meanwhile he began to climb the hill with two com- 
panies of infantry, and the soldiers followed him with 
great readiness, when they saw him, incumbered as he 
was with his armor, the first to labor on foot up the 
ascent. When he had reached the summit, he stood 
on the most conspicuous part of it, and cried out, 
* The victory is ours, my fellow-soldiers, the victory is 
ours V At the same time he advanced against the 
heavy^armed cavalry, and ordered his men not to make 
any use of their javelins, but to come to close action, 
and to aim their blows at their enemies' legs and thighs ; 
in which parts alone they were not armed. There 
was no need however to put this in execution ; for, 
instead of standing to receive the Romans, they set up 
a cry of tear, and most despicably fled without striking 
a blow. In their flight, they and their horses, heavy 
with armor, ran back on their own infantry, and put 
them in confusion: insomuch, that all those myriads 
were routed, without standing to receive one wound, 
or spilling one drop of blood. Multitudes, however, 
were slain in their flight, or rather in their attempt to 
fly; their ranks being so thick and deep, that they 
entangled and impeded each other. 

Tigranes rode off, one of the first, with a few attend- 
ants ; and seeing his son taking his share in his mis- 
fortune, he took the diadem from his head, gave it 
him with tears, and desired him to save himself in the 
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best mftnner he could by taking lom^otker road. The 
yonng prince did not Tentuie to wear it, but put it iji 
the hands of one of his most faithful serrants, who 
happened afterwards to be taken and brought to Lu- 
cullus : by this means the royal diadem of Tigranes 
added to the honors of the spoil. It is said that of 
the foot there fell above a hundred thousand, and of 
the horse. Tery few escaped ; whereas the Romans had 
but Bre killed, and a hundred wounded. Antiochus 
the philosopher, in his treatise concerning the gods, 
speaking of this action, says, the sun ncTer beheld 
such 'another. Strabo, another philosopher, in his 
historical commentaries informs us, that the Romans 
were ashamed, and ridiculed each other for having 
employed weapons against such vile slaves. AndLivy 
tells us the Romans, with such inferior numbers, never 
engaged such a multitude as this. The victors did not, 
indeed, make up the twentieth part of the vanquished. 
The most c^ble and experienced commanders among 
the Romans paid the highest compliments to the gene^ 
ralship of Lucnllus, principally, because he had de» 
feated two of the greatest and most powerful kings 
in the world by methods intirely different ; the one by 
an expeditions, and the other by a slow process. He 
mined Mithridates, when in the height of his power, 
by protracting the war ; and Tigranes by the celerity 
of his movements. Indeed, among all the generals in 
the world, there have been very few instances of any 
one's availing himself of delay for exeisution, or of 
expedition for security. 

Hence it was that Mithridates made no haste to 
come to action, or to join Tigranes ; imagining that 
Lucullus would proceed with bis usual caution and 
slowness. But as soon as he met a- few Armenians on 
the road, with the greatest marks of consternation on 
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tbeniy. lie immm& sone oonjectufe of what liad Iwp- 
pened; uid whea many more came up naked and 
immndedy he was too well assured of the loss, and in- 
quired for Tigranes. Though he found him in the 
moat destitute and deplorable condition, he did not 
ofifflT him the least insult. Instead of that he dis- 
mounted, and bewailed with him their common mis- 
fortunes ; gave htm his own royal equipage, and held 
up to him a prospect of better success. They began to 
levy other forces. 

In Tigrauocerta the Greeks .had mutinied against the 
barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to Iiu- 
euUus : accordingly he gave the assault, and took it. 
A£tor he had secured liie royal treasures, he gave up 
the plunder. of the town to his soldiers; and they found 
there, besides other rich booty, eight thousand talents 
in coined money. Lucidlus added eight hundred 
drachmas to each man's share. 

Being informed that there were found in the town a 
number of such artists as are requisite in theatrical 
exhibitions, whom Tigranes had collected from all 
parts, for opening the theatre he had built, he made 
use of them in the games And other public diver* 
sions in honor of his victory. 

. He. sent back the Greeks to their own countries, and 
furnished them wiUi necessaries for that purpose. He 
likewise permitted the barbarians who had been com- 
pelled to settle there to return to their respective 
abodes* Thus it happened that, by the dispersion of 
the people of one city, many cities recovered their 
former inhabitants : for which reason Lucullus was 
reverenced by them as a patron and founder. He 
succeeded also in his other undertakings agreeably to 
his merit ; being more desirous of the praise of justice 
and humanity, than of that which arises from military 
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adnevmnentB: for in those the army claims no imaU 
part, and fortmie a greater ; whereas the others are 
proofii of a gentle dispositioii and subdued mind, and 
by tbem LucuUus brought the barbarians to submit 
widiout the sword. The kings of the Arabs came over 
to him, and put their possessions in his power; the 
whole nation of Sophene followed their example ; and 
the €rordyenians were so well inclined to senre him, 
that Hiey were willing to quit their habitations, and 
follow him with their wives and children. The cause 
was this : 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyene, unable, as has been 
said, to support the tyranny of Tig^nes, applied pri* 
▼ately dirough Appius to LucuUns, and desired to be 
admitted as an ally. This application being discovered, 
he was put to death with his wife and children before 
the Romans entered Armenia. LucuUus, however, 
did not forget it, but, as he passed through Gordyene, 
took care that Zarbienus should have a magnificent 
funeral, and adorned the pile with gold stuffs and royal 
vestments found among the spoils of Tigranes. The 
Roman general himself set fire to it, and, together 
wHh the friends and relations of the deceased, offered 
the accustomed libations, declaring him his friend, 
and an ally of the Roman people. He caused a monu- 
ment, too, to be erected to his memory at a considerable 
expense ; Ibr there was found in the treasury of that 
prince a great quantity of gold and silver ; there were 
found also in his storehouses three millions of medimai 
of wheat. This was a sufficient provision for the sol- 
diers; and LucuUus was much admired for making 
the war maintain itself, and carrying it on without 
taking one drachma out of the public treasury. 
. About this time there came an embassy from the 
king of Parthia to solicit his friendship and alliance* 
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Lacnllos received the proposal with plea«ure, and. sent 
ambassadors in his turn ; who, when they were at that 
prince's court, discoyered that he was nnresolyed what 
part to act, and that he was privately treating with 
Tigranes for Mesopotamia, as a reward for the succors 
with which he should furnish him. As soon as Lucnllns 
was sensible of this, he determined to let Trigranes 
and Mithridates alone, as adversaries already tired 
out, And to try his strength with the Parthiaiiy by 
entering his territories. He thought it would be 
glorious, if in one expedition, during the tide of good 
fortune, like .an able wrestler he could throw three 
princes successively, and traverse the dominions of 
three of the most powerful kings under the sun, per- 
petually victorious. 

For this reason he sent orders to Sornatius and his 
other officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him, as 
he intended to begin his march for Parthia from 6or- 
dyene. These officers had already found their soldiers 
refractory and obstinate, but now they saw them abso- 
lutely mutinous, and not to be wrought on by any method 
of persuasion or of force. On the contrary, they loudly 
declared they would not even stay there, but would 
go and leave Pontus itself unguarded. When an ac- 
count of this behavior was brought to LucuUus, it 
corrupted the troops he had with him ; and they were 
very ready to receive these impressions, loaded as they 
were with wealth, enervated with luxury, and panting 
after repose. On hearing therefore of the bold terms 
in which the others had expressed themselves, they 
said they acted like men, and set an example worthy 
of imitation ; ' And surely/ continued they, ' our ser- 
vices in title us to a discharge, that we may return 
to our own country, and enjoy ourselves in security 
and quiet.' 
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These speecbes, and worse than these, c)[>ming to 
the ears of Lucnllus, he gave up all thoughts of his 
Parthian expedition, and marched once more against 
Tigranes. It was now the height of summer, and yet 
when he had gained the summit of Mount Taurus, he 
saw with regret the com only green ; so backward are 
the seasons in those parts, by reason of the cold that 
prevails there. He descended however into the plain, 
and beat the Armenians, who ventured to face him, in 
two or three skirmishes. Then he plundered the yil* 
lages at pleasure, and, by taking the convoys designed 
for Tigranes, brought that want on the enemy, which 
he had dreaded himself. 

He omitted no measure which might bring them to 
a decisive battle ; he drew a line of circumvallation 
about their camp ; he laid waste, their country before 
their eyes : but they had been too often defeated to 
think of risking an engagement. He therefore marched 
against Artaxata, the capital of Tigranes, where he 
had left his wives and children ; concluding he would 
not suffer it to be taken without attempting its relief. 

It is said that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after An* 
tiochus was subdued by the Romans, addressed him- 
self to Artaxas, king of Armenia. While he was at 
that prince's court, besides instructing him in other im- 
portant matters, he pointed out to him a place which, , 
thongh it then lay neglected, afforded the happiest 
situation imaginable for a city. He gave him the plan 
of one, and exhorted him to put it in execution. The 
king, charmed with the notion, desired him to take 
the direction of the work ; and in a short time there 
was seen a large and beautiful city, which bore that 
prince's name, and was declared the metropolis of Ar- 
menia. 

When LucuUns advanced to lay siege to this place. 
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tbe patience of Tigranes failed him. He marcbed in 
quest of the Romans, and the fourth day encamped 
over-against them, being separated from them oniy by 
the river Arsaaias, which they must necessarily pasfi 
in their march to Artaxata. LucuUus having sacri- 
ficed to the gods, in full persuasion that the victory 
was his own, passed over in order of battle with twelve 
cohorts in front. The rest were placed iA the rear, to 
prevent their being surrounded by the enemy ; ior 
their motions were watched by a large and sele<^ body 
of cavalry, covered by some flying squadrons of Mar- 
dian archers and Iberian spearmen, in whose courage 
and skill Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, placed the 
highest confidence. Their behavior however did not 
distinguish them. They exchanged a few blows with 
the Roman horse, but did not wait the charge of the 
infan^. They dispenied and fled, and the Roman 
cavalry pursued them in the difierent routes they had 
taken. 

Tigranes now, seeing his advantage, advanced with his 
own cavalry. LucuUus was a little intimidated at their 
numbers and the splendor of their appearance. He 
therefore called his cavalry off from the pursuit ; and 
in the mean time was the foremost to advance against 
the nobility, who, with the flower of the army, were 
about the king's person. But they fled at the sight of 
him, without striking a blow. Of the three kings that 
were then in the action, the ilight of Mithridates seems 
to have been the most disgraceful, for he did not stand 
the very shouts of the Romans. The pnrsuit con- 
ttnued the whole night, until, wearied with the cami^, 
and satisfied with the prisoners, and the booty they 
made, the Romans drew off. livy tells us that hi the 
former battle there were greater numbers killed and 
taken prisoners: but in this, persons of higher quality. 
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Ltieiilkifl, eleratad with big miccefls, resolred to pene- 
trate the upper country, and io finish the destruction 
of this barbarBRn prince. It was now the autumnal 
equinox, and he met with storms he did not expect* 
The snow fell almost constantly-; and when the sky 
waa clear; the frost was so intense, that by reason of 
the extreme cold the horses could hardly drink of the 
rirera ; nor could they pass thera but with the utmost 
diflkmlty, because the ice broke, and cut the' sinews of 
their legs. Besides, the greatest part of their march 
waa through close and woody roads, where the troops 
were daily wet with the snow that lodged on the trees \ 
and tbey had only damp places wherein to pass the night« 

They had not therefore followed Lucnllus many days 
before they began to be refractory. At first they had 
reconrse to intreaties, and sent their tribunes to inter* 
cede for them. Afterwards they met in a more tumul- 
tuous manner, and their murmurs were heard all orer 
the camp by night; and this, perhaps, is the surest 
token of a mutiny. LucuUus tried what eyery milder 
measure could do : he exhorted them only to compose 
themselves a little longer, until they had destroyed the 
Armenian Carthage, built by Hannibal, the greatest 
enemy to the Roman bame. But, finding his eloquence 
ineffectual, he marched back, and passed the ridge of 
Mount Taurus another way. He came down into Myg- 
donia, an open and fertile country, where stands a 
gr&d and populous city, which the barbarians called 
Nisibis, and the Greeks, Antioch of Mygdonia. Gou- 
ras, brother to Tigranes, had the title of governor, on 
account of bis dignity ; but the commander, in fact, was 
Callimachus, who, by his great abilities as an engineer, 
had given Lncullus so much trouble at Amisus. 

LucuNus, having invested the place, availed himself 
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of all the arts that are used in a siege, and pressed the 
place with so much yigor, that he carried it sword in 
hand. Gouras surrendered himself, and he treated 
him with great humanity. He would not however 
listen to Callimachus, though he offered to discover to 
him a vast quantity of hidden treasure ; hut put him 
in fetters, in order that he might suffer capital punish- 
ment for setting fire to the city of Amisus, and hy that 
means depriving him of the honor of showing his cle- 
mency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto, one might say Fortune had followed liucul- 
1ns, and fought for him. But from this time the gales 
of her favor fell ; he could do nothing hut with infinite 
difficulty, and struck on every rock in his way. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valor and persevering 
spirit of a good general, but his actions had no longer 
their wonted glory and favorable acceptance with the 
world. Nay, tossed as- he was on the waves of fruit- 
less contention, he was in danger of losing the glory 
he had already acquired : for great part of his misfor- 
tunes he might blame himself, because, in the first 
place, iie would never study to oblige the common sol- 
diers, but looked on every compliance with their incli- 
nations as the source of his disgrace and the destruc- 
tion of his authority. What was of still greater conse- 
quence, he could not behave in an easy affable manner 
to those who were on a footing with him in point of 
rank and birth, but treate^i them with haughtiness, and 
considered himself as greatly their superior. These 
blemishes LucuUus had amidst many perfections. He 
was tall, well-made, graceful, eloquent, and had abili- 
ties for the administration as well as for the field. 

Sallust tells us, the soldiers were ill-affected to him 
from the beginning of the war, because he made them 
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keep the field two winters succesiively, the one hefore 
Cysicus, and the other before Amisus. The rest of 
the winters were very disagreeable to them ; they either 
passed them in hostilities against some enemy ; or, if 
they happened to be among friends, they were obliged 
to live in tents ; for Lucullus never once suffered his 
troops to enter any JGrrecian city or any other in alli- 
ance with Rome. 

While the soldiers were of themselves thus ill-dis- 
posed, they were made still more mutinous by the 
demagogues at home ; who, through envy to Lucullus, 
accused him of protracting the war from a love of com- 
mand and of the riches it procured him. He had 
almost the intire direction, they said, of Cilicia, Asia, 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and 
all the provinces as far as the Phasis: and now he was 
pillaging the royal palaces of Tigranes, as if he had 
been sent to strip, not to subdue kings. So Lucius 
Quintius, one of the tribunes, is said to have expressed 
himself; the same who was principally concerned in 
procuring a decree, that Lucullus should have a suc- 
cessor sent him, and that most of his troops should 
have their discharge. 

To these misfortunes was added another, which ab- 
solutely ruined the affairs of Lucullus. Publius Clo- 
dins, a man of the utmost insolence and effrontery, 
was brother to his wife,, who was an abandoned wo- 
man. He now bore arms under Lucullus, and ima- 
gined he had - not the post he deserved ; for he 
wanted the first; and, on account of his disorderly life, 
many were put before him. Finding this, he practised 
with the Fimbrian troops, and endeavored to set them 
against Lucullus, by flattering speeches and insinua- 
tions, to which they were neither unaccustomed, nor 
unwilling to attend: for these were the men whom 
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Fimbria had formerly persuaded to kill tbe consol 
Flaccus, and to appoint him their general. Still retain- 
ing snch inclinations, they received Clodius with plea- 
sure, and called him the soldier's friend. He did, in- 
deed, pretend to be concerned at their sufferings, and 
used to say, — * Shall there no period be put to their 
wars and toils? shall they go on fighting one nation 
after another, and wear out their lives in wandering 
over the world ? and what is the reward of so many 
laborious expeditions? — ^what, but to guard the wagons 
and camels of LucuUus, loaded with cups of gold and 
precious stones? whereas Pompey's soldiers, already 
discharged, sit down with their wives and childreD on 
fertile estates, and in agreeable towns ; not for having 
driven Mithridates and Tigranes into inaccessible de- 
serts, and destroying the royal cities in Asia, but for 
fighting with fugitives in Spain and slaves in Italy. If 
we must for ever have our swords in our hands, let us 
reserve all our hearts, and what remains of our limbs, 
for a general who thinks the wealth of his men his 
greatest ornament.' 

These complaints against LucuUus corrupted his 
soldiers in such a manner, that they would neither fol- 
low him against Tigranes nor yet against Mithridates, 
who, from Armenia, had thrown hiHiself into Pontus, 
and was beginning to recover his authority there. 
They pretended it was impracticable to march in the 
winter, and therefore loitered in Gordyeae, expecting 
Pompey or some other general would come as succes- 
sor to LucuUus. But when intelligence was brought 
that Mithridates had defeated Fabius, and was march- 
ing against Somatius and Triarius, they were ashaaied 
of their inaction, and told Lucnllus he might lead them 
wherever he pleased. 

Triarius, being iltformed of the approach of Lnciil- 



ktBi wa« aAfWttOQs, b«for« k4 anireil, to MM ike Tie-k 
Umyy wktch he tlM^iif lit perfectly seenre ; in eottse-^ 
^fiieiice of wUeh be hasterded and lost a (pheat Witle. 
It la ittid tkat abore tevaM tftontaad Ronana wera 
fdUed ; atfoflg ivlMim were a knndred and fifty €ent«« 
riona, and tvi^etity'^fdnir tiibanea. M itkridatef likewiia 
took tkeir camp. Laewlkia afrived a Ibw daya after; 
forlnoately enough tat Triarina, whom ke coneeided 
front the goldierfl, wko wanted to wreak theia Tea* 
gean^e oa hkn* 

Aa Mitfaridatea sroided an aotioH with 'Liiealhi8« 
Mid ello§e to wait for Tigifaaea, wbor Waa oouing with 
a great amay, Luoallm, in aider to prevent tkeir juae-* 
tioff, detertiined to go in queat of Tigranet once more^ 
Bat, as ke wai on kit nartk, the FimkriRaia mnliBied 
and deserted kia staadaili ; alleging tkaA tkey were dia« 
ebarged ky an express decree, aad no longer' oU^^ 
to serre under Lncnllns, wken those proviitcea were 
eon^ned to aitotkor. Laeolliia, oa tlna oocasion, anb- 
nfitfed to many tkings beaeatk kia digAity. He ape 
plied to the prvvale men one by ooe^ ^otng nmad to 
their tenta with a snppiieating aspect and witk fears in 
kis eyea ; nay, he oondescesded to take aome of them 
by the h«>d. Bat tksy rcfected all kia adrances ; and, 
tiirbwing' down their emply pnrsea before him, bade 
khxf go and figbt the enemy himself, sinoe' be was Che 
only pcvBOn that knew kow to make kia adr a ii t agfa 
ofit^ 

Howeirer, as the otker soldiers interpoiSed, tiie Fim* 
briaiia wei^ prevailed oo to stay all the summer, on 
eoadidoti that, if no enemy faced them in the field 
dftfring that 'time, tfaey should bo at libmiy to i«tf re. 
Laetdhia was obliged eiOiet to mscept tbia proposal, 
to aiamdon ^m coantry, or to leave it an eaiy prey to 
the barbariafar. He ibopt tiio teaopi together^ thore^ 
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fore, Without pretending to exercise anjr act of powef 
on them, or to lead them out to battle ; thinking it all 
he conld expect, if they would but remain on the spot. 
At the same time he looked on, while Tig^anes was 
ravaging Cappadocia, and Mithridates was growing 
strong and insolent again ; though he had acquainted 
the senate by letter that he was absolutely conquered, 
and deputies were come to settle the affairs of Pontns, 
as a province intirely reduced. These deputies, on 
their arrival, found that he was not even master of 
himself, but exposed to every instance of insult and 
contempt from his own soldiers. Nay, they treated 
their general with such wanton mockery, as, when the 
summer was past, to arm, and challenge the enemy, 
who were now retired into quarters. They shouted as 
in the charge, made passes in the air, and then left the 
camp, calling LucuUus to witness that they had stayed 
the time they promised him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him : 
for, through his interest with the people, and the flat- 
tering insinuations of the orators, he was already ap- 
pointed general against Mithridates and Tigranes. To 
the senate, indeed, and all the rest of the Romans, 
LucuUus appeared to have very hard treatment ; since 
a person was sent to succeed him, not so much in the 
war as in his triumph ; and he was robbed rather of 
the prize of honor than of the command. Those that 
were on the spot found the matter still more invidious. 
LucuUus had no longer the power either of rewarding 
or punishing. Pompey suffered no man to wait on 
him about any business whatever, or to pay any regard 
to the regulations he had made in concurrence with 
the ten commissioners. He forbade it by express and 
puWc orders ; and his influence was great, on aoeount 
of tiis coining with a more respectable army. 
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Yet their frieadi thought it proper that they should 
come to an interriew ; and accordingly they did to in 
a Tillage of Galatia. They addressed each other with 
mnch politeness, and with mutual compliments on their 
great success* LucuUus was the older man, but Pom- 
pey had superior dignity, for he had commanded in 
more wars, and had been honored with two triumphs* 
Each had the fasces carried before him, adorned with 
laurel, on account of their respectiye victories : but as 
Pompey had travelled a long way through dry and 
parched countries, the laurels about his fasces were 
withered. The lictors that preceded Lucullus observ* 
ing this, freely gave them a sufficient quantity of their 
fresh and green ones ; which Pompey 's friends consi- 
dered as an auspicious circumstance. And, in fact, 
the great actions of Lucullus did cast a lustre over 
this expedition of Pompey. 

' This interview however had no good effect: they 
parted wifh greater rancor in their hearts than they 
entertained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the 
acts of Lucullus ; and taking the rest of his troops 
from him, left him only sixteen hundred men for his 
triumph ; and even these followed him with reluctance ; 
so ill qualified, or so unfortunate, was Lucullus, with 
respect to the first and greatest requisite in a general 
gaining the hearts of his soldiers. Had this been added 
to his many other great and admirable talents, his con- 
rage, his vigilance, his prudence, and justice, the Ro- 
man empire would not have been terminated, on the 
side of Aeia, by the Euphrates, but by the Hyrcanian 
«ea and the extremities of the earth ; for Tigranes had 
already conquered the other nations, and the power 
of the Parthiaas was neither so great nor so united in 
itself, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it was 
afterwards in the time of Crassus. On the contrary, 



tiiey wet« weak^ded hy liliBiAhie waf» aBd by li6tlili- 
1i€9 witb thm neighbors; kiMttUcIl, thart they were ttot 
aide It) rep6l the inealle ef the AmeiiiaM. in my 
eptnioii, indeed, tbe advaatagee which bis coiifitvy 
reaped f^om Lucullas were not equiyalent ta the <»la.* 
mitiee which be oecaeioaed olbeva to being oti it The 
trophies ef Armeniay juet ia tibe neigh borbood of Par* 
tbiar, the palms of Tigranoeerta and NisibiS) with all 
their Taet wealth earried in InwiQph to Ronae, and the 
ca^ftiTe diaden of 7 igranes, aderniivg the show, drew 
Crassas i»to Asia, as if its barbarous iahabita»ts had 
been a sure and easy prey. Howerer, when be met 
the Parthian arrows, he soen fbxtnd that the snceest of 
LiiGiillns wae owing to his own eonrage and capacity, 
and not te the feHy and eff^inacy of the enemy. 
- On his retarn to Rome, Lnevllns found hie brother 
Marcus impeached by Mennmnis, fot the practicea he 
had giren in to durtng bis- questorship, by order of 
Sylla. And when Marcus was aNiqnitted,^ Memaiina 
tnrned agaifist liueulkis himself; alleging that he had 
conTei-ted a graaf deal o# the beely to his own private 
use, and had wiliblly protracted tile ^ war. By ti^ese 
means he endeaTored to exasperate the people agamsC 
him, and to prerail with them to refuse him hie tti^ 
umpfa. Lucullne wast in greet danger of losing it ; but 
at this crisis the first and greatest men in Rome mixed 
with the tHbes, and, after nraeli eanvassing and the 
most engaging application, with great difficulty firo- 
eured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not eonsi^ like that of others, in the 
length of the procession, or in the astonishing^ pomp 
and quantity of spoils, bvt in exhibitiiig the enemya 
arms^ the engines and ether waiiike equipage ef the 
lungs. With these he had adorned the Cinms Fla« 
minius) and they niade a very agroeable and vespect- 
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Mt show* III A* pffocmrtow ikett were a few ef tke 
hearry-armed ca;fmliy, am4 tM ehAriott armed with 
seytbes. These w«re fiaUowed by aixty frftiideei» 
eiliier friende or lieutenante of the kings. After ttoa 
were drawn a Iraiidred and ten gallef • with hrasea 
heake. The next objecte were a etetne of Mithridatee 
in aMsey gohSi, faU six feet high, and hie shield ael 
with precions stones. Then eame up twenty exhibi<T 
tiosis of flihrer ▼eoeele, and two-aad-tiurty more of 
gold cnpa, arms, and gold eotn. AU these things were 
borne by men« These were followed by eight mulee, 
which earned beds of gold ; and fifty-six more, loaded 
with eilrer bnllion* After these came a hundred-and-^ 
seven other males, heariag silver coin to the amoant 
of near two million seven handred thoasand drachmae* 
The procession was closed with the registers of the 
■Mincy ivith which he had famished Pompey for the 
war with the pirates ; what he had remitted the qaee* 
tors for the public treasury ; and the distributieiis he 
had made amoag the soldiers, at the rate of nine hun- 
dred and fifty drachmas each man. The triumph oon*^ 
eluded with a magnificent enterteinment prorided foe 
the whole city and the adjacent Tillages. 

He now diroroed Ciodia for her infemons intrigues^ 
aad married Servilta, tise sister of Cato ; but this secoad 
BMiteh was not more fortunate than the first. Servilja 
wasted no stain which Clodia had: she was equally 
profligate and abominabie. He forced himself how* 
ewer to endara her a loag time, out of reverence ta 
Galo, bat at last repudiated her too. 

The senate had conceived great hopes of Lucullas, 
that be would prove a coiiaterpoise to the tyranny of 
Pooopey, and a protector of the whole patrician order ; 
tibe rather, because he had acquired so much honor aad 
aathorsty by his great aotionau He gave up the cause. 
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bowerer, and quitted all pretenrions to the administra* 
tion : whether it was that he saw the constitation in 
too sickly and declining a condition to be corrected ; 
or whether, as others will hare it, that being satiated 
with public honors, and having gone Ihrougb many 
labors and conflicts which had not the most fortunate 
issue, he chose to retire to a life of ease and indul- 
gence. And they commend this change in his conduct, 
as much better than the distempered measures of Ma- 
rius ; who, after his victories over the Gimbri, and all 
his glorious achievements, was not content with the 
admiration of his countrymen, but, from an insatiable 
thirst of power, contended in the decline of life with 
the ambition of young men, falling into dreadful crimes, 
and into sufferings still more dreadful. ' How much 
happier,' said they, * would it have been for Cicero if 
be had retired after the affair of Catiline; and for 
Scipio, if he had furled his sails when he had added 
Numantia to Carthage ! for there is a period when we 
should bid adieu to political contests : these, as well as 
those of wrestlers, being absurd, when the strength 
and vigor of life is gone/ 

On the other hand, Crassus and Pompey ridiculed 
Lucullus for giving in to a life of pleasure and ex- 
pense ; thinking it full as unseasonable at his time of 
life to plunge into luxury, as to direct the administra* 
tion, or lead armies into the field* Indeed, the life of 
Lucullus does look like the ancient comedy, where first 
we see great actions both political and military, and 
afterwards feasts, debauches (I had almost said masque^ 
rades), races by torch-light, and every kind of frivo- 
lous amusement: for among frivolous amusements I 
cannot but reckon his sumptuous villas, walks, and 
Baths: and still more so, the paintings, statues, and 
Other works of art, which he collected at an immense 
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Expense : idly M|BanderiDg away <m tkem the vast for* 
tane which he had amaased in the wan : inaomnch, 
that eren now, when Inxary haa made ao mnch greater 
adTances, the gardens of Lncnllna are nnmhered with 
those of kings^ and the most magnificent eren of those* 
When Tnbero, the stoic, hefaeld his works on the sea* 
coast near Naples, the hills he had excarated for vanlts 
and cellars, the reserroirs he had formed ahout his 
honses, to receive the sea for the feeding of his fish^ 
and his edifices.in the sea itself— the philosopher called 
him Xerxes in a gown. Beside these, he had the most 
superb pleasure-bonses in the conn try bear Tijsculum, 
adorned with grand galleries and open saloons, as well 
for the prospect as for walks. Poropey, on a visit 
there, blamed Lucnllus for baring made the rilla com«- 
inodions only for the snmmer, and absolutely uninha- 
bitable in the winter. Lucnllus answered with a smile, 
* What, then, do you think I hare not so much sense 
as the cranes and storks, which change their habita^^ 
tions with the seasons?' 

A pretor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, 
applied to Lucullus for some purple robes for the cho-^ 
rus in his tragedy ; and he told him he would inquire, 
whether he could famish him or not Next day he 
asked him how many he wanted. The pretor an- 
swered, * A hundred would be sufficient.' On which 
Lucullus said be might hare twice that number if he 
pleased. The poet Horace makes this remark on the 
occasion. 

Poor is tiie house where plenty has not stores 
That miss the master's eye. 

His daily repasts were like those of a man suddenly 
grown rich ; pompous not only in the beds which were 
ppyered with purple carpets, the sideboards of plate 
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Ml wA peemoni «toiiM» fmH nU At enter teinvieoi 
Trtiick mvsidEWUi luul eonxsdiiiiia c#fild fumi^b, bat 
IB |}u» wMi Yi^miy <i»d e^quUito dr^fuiing ^f i^9 
pixiTwiaM. ThMe thiogn fxpiti^d i^<» admiraUpn of 
j»eB of ttBCii]iirg04 wiocU. PompAy therefore wat 
^igi^Iy af^laxififid for tb^ answer b« gave his pbjr^ 
•iciaa in a il of # ioJm^as. TI19 physician faa4 ordered 
liim to eat a thrusb; and hie eervanto told l^m, ' Tbat, 
aa U was amaioar^ there were no thrushes to be fomid 
aiMept ia the meBageri£« of I^ucqUqs/ But he would 
not sofier thwii tp apply U^r theia there; and said to 
hia i^ysii;ian» ^ Host Powpey then have died if Lu^ 
cuUtts had not been an epionre,' At the same timo h« 
bade theai provide him fometbiog which was to be 
had without diffieulty,. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well a# relation, tp 
JLiUcullns, was »o mueh displeased with the luxury in 
whioh ha lived, that when a young man made a long 
and anseasonable speech in the house about frugality 
and temperance, Cato rose up and said. ' Will jo^ 
never have done 1 Do yon, who have the wealth of 
CrassuSy and live like Lucuilns, pretend to speak like 
€ato?' But some, though they allow that there was 
such a rebuke, say it came from another person. 

That Luculius was not only delighted with this way 
of living, but even piqued himself on it, appears from 
several of his remarkable sayings. He entertained for 
a considerable time some Greeks who had travelled te 
Rome, till remembering the simplicity of diet in their 
own country, they were ashamed to wait on him any 
longer, and desired to be e^^cused on account of the 
daily expense they brought on him. He smiled, and 
said, * It is true, my Grecian friends, some part of this 
provision is for you, but the greatest part is for Lii<- 
cuUtts/ Another time, when he happened to sup aloaa^ 



•■i narbot mrneiMa ani a f«ry nuNUnte pf<Mai«tt« 
i« called the mrwukt vrho kad the car« of tbeae natlaii» 
aad expreated fail dtaiatiafaolimi. The aemuit aaid* 
fae thought, aa ao body waa invited, hia maattr wonld 
noi want aa expanaiFa aappert ' What I' aaid h«» 
* didat thou aot kaaw that thia evening LmcdUbb 8V|ia 
with LucuUus V As this waa the subject of anich aeo* 
yersation in Rome, Cicero and Pompajr addreased him 
one day in the forum, when be appeared to he paiw 
foctly disengaged. Cicero waa one of hia auMt intife 
mate ftienda, and though he had aoma diffefeaea with 
Pompey about the command of the army, yet ihey 
used to see each other, and eonrerse freely fund iaBu« 
liarly. Cicero, after tike common salqtatiaiis, aaked 
him * Whether he waa at leiaure to aee oompanyf 
He answered, ^ Nothing coald be more agreeable,' 
aad pressed them to come to his house. * Then w% 
will wait on you,' said Cicero, ^ this ereniog) an 
ooadition that you giro us nothing but what is pro^ 
Tided for yourself/ Lncollus aMde some difficulty of 
aeeeptiog the conditioa, and desired them to put off 
their faror till another day : but they insisted it shoald 
be that very ereaing, and would not suffer him to speak 
to his senraats, lest he shoald order some addition to 
the supper. Only, at his request, they allowed him to 
tell one of them in their presence he should sup that 
evening in the Apollo ; which was the same of one of 
his most magnificent rooms. The persons invited had 
no notion of his stratagem ; but, it seems, each of hia 
dining-rooms had its particular allowance for pnavi* 
sions, and service of plate, as well as other furniture s 
so that the servants hearing ivhat room he would sup 
in, knew very well what expense they were to go to> 
and what sideboard and c«rpets they were to use. 
The stated charge of an entertainment in th^ Apollo 
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wu My tliousand drachmaty and the whole ffum 
laid out that erening. Pompey, of course, when he 
saw so vast and expensire a provision, was surprised 
at the expedition with which it was prepared. In this 
respect Lucnllns used his riches with all the disregard 
one might expect to he shown to so many captives and 
barbarians. 

But the gpreat expense he incurred in collecting 
books deserves a serious approbation. The number 
of volumes was gpreat, and they were written in ele-* 
gant hands ; yet the use he made of them was more 
honorable than the acquisition. His libraries were 
open to all : the Greeks repaired at pleasure to the 
galleries and porticos, as to the retreat of the muses, 
and there spent whole days in conversation on matters 
bf learning ; delighted to retire to such a scene from 
business and. from care. LucuUus himself often joined 
these learned men in their walks, and conferred with 
them ; and when he was applied to about the affairs of 
their country^ he gave them his assistance and ad- 
irice: so that his house was in fact an asylum and 
senate^honse to all the Greeks that visited Rome. 

He had a veneration for philosophy in general, and 
there was no sect which he- absolutely rejected. But 
his principal and original attachment was to the Aca« 
demy ; not that which is called the new, though that 
perished and was supported by Philo, who walked in 
the steps of Carneades ; but the old academy, whose 
doctrines were then taught by Antiochus of Ascalon, a 
man of the most persuasive powers. LucuUus sought 
his friendship with great avidity ; and having pre- 
vailed with him to give him his company, set him to 
pppose the disciples of Philo. Cicero was of the 
number, and wrote an ingenious book against the old 
Academy, in ifhich he makes LucuUus defend th^ 
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)>iiBcipal doetriiw in dup«l«, iiuiiely» that tbtre if 
such a thing as certain knowlege, and himself maiB<» 
tains the contrary. The book is intitled * Lncnllns/ 
They were, indeed, as we have obserred, sincere 
friends, and acted on the same principle in the admi* 
nistration : for LncuUus had not intirely abandoned 
the concerns of government ; he only gaye up the 
point as to the first inflnence and direction. The con- 
test for that, he saw, might be attended not only with 
danger but disgrace, and therefore he soon left it to 
Crasstis and Cato. When he had refused to take the 
lead, those who looked on the power of Pompey with 
a suspicious eye pitched on Crassns and Cato to snp« 
port the patrician interests. Lucullos, notwithstaad* 
ing, gave his attendance in the forum, when the bosi* 
ness of his friends required it ; and he did the same in 
the senate-house, when there was any ambitions design 
of Pompey to combat. He got Pompey's orders an* 
nulled, which he had made after the conquest of the 
two kings : and, with the assistance of Cato, threw out 
his bill for a distribution of lands among his veterans* 

This threw Pompey into the arms of Crassus and 
Cassar, or rather he conspired with them against the 
commonwealth ; and having filled the city with sol- 
diers, drove Cato and Lucullus out of the forum, and 
got his acts established by force. 

As these proceedings were highly resented by all 
who had the interest of their country at heart, Pomf 
pey's party instructed one Y ectius to act a part ; and 
gave it out that they had detected him in a design 
against Pompey's life. When Vectius was examined 
in the senate, he said it was at the instigation of 
others ; but in the assembly of the people he affirmed 
Lucnllns was the man who put him on it* No one 
gave credit to the assertion ; and a few days after> it 



WM T«9ry erldettt thfti tlie wretcb wm ^iiWrnied to lu^ 
0Me an ianoeeat nan, wben liis dead body wa« tbrown 
Oitt of (be pri0O». Po«Kpey^« pc^rty «aid be bad laid 
▼iol«Bt bands on bimaelf ; bat tbe aiarks of tbe cord 
tbat bad straagled bim, and of tbe Uows be bad re<- 
eeived, sbowed plainly tbat be wa« killed by tbe per* 
•0B8 wbo euborned him. 

Tbis ereDt made LucaUoa atill more unwiUiag to 
interfere in tbe concerne of goyerament ; and wban 
Cicero wae baaiebedy and Cato eent to Cyprue, ha 
qnitted tbem intiiely. It ia eaid that bia understand* 
ing gradnally failed, and tbat before bis death it was 
absalately goae. Coraeiiiis Nepos, indeed, aaserta 
tbat this failare of bis iatellecta was not owing to sick* 
neia or old age, but to a potion giren him by an en* 
Ihmebised slare of bis, named Callistbeoes. Nor did 
Callistbcfies give it him as a pcnson, bat as a loYo-po** 
tion. Howevw, instead of conciliating his master^s 
regards to bin, it depriyed bim of his senses; so tbat 
daring tbe last years of bis life bis brother bad tbe 
care of bis estate. 

Neyertheless, when be died, be was as mncb re- 
gretted by tbe people as if be bad departed in tbat 
heigbt of glory to wfaicb bis merit in war and in tbe 
administration bad raised him. They crowded to tbe 
procession ; and the body being carried into the forum 
by some yonng men of tbe first quality, they insisted 
it should be buried in the Campvs Martins, as tbat of 
By 11a had been. As this was a motion intirely unex- 
pected, and tbe preparations for the funeral tbere^ 
eonld not easily be made, bis brother, witb mfcb to- 
treaty prerailed witb tbem to bare tbe obsequies per-» 
formed on the Tuscnlan estate^ where erery thing was 
proyided for tbat purpose. Nor did be long surrnrs 
bim. As be bad followed bim dose in the eourao of 
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jithtB and ]HMi«rt, m ]i« wm iMt te WbMI bin id 
jtrnxney to tbe grove ^ to which kc boni tke cb«nMter 
of the best and most atEwtiomile of bn>tk9>8« 
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Wb eaiiii^ but think tbe exit of Liie«lln bapp^, •■ 
be did Bot live to see that chaage in the coastkufioii 
wbieb fate was prepariag for bis eowitry is tbe civfl 
wan. Tbeugb the comaMNiweahb was in a sickly state, 
yet be left it free. In this resfwol tbe case of CisMNi 
was particukirly siwilar; finr be died while Clreece 
waa at tbe height of her proBperity» aad before she was 
imrolTed in tboee troubles which pioved sofalal to her. 
It is trwe there is tbis ditfereace ; CioMHi died in his 
eawp, in tbe office of general ; not like a man wbov 
faligned with war, and avoiding its cooflsctSy songl^ 
the reward of bis mitilKry labors and of the lanteb he 
bad won, in the delicacies of tbe tables aad tbe joys of 
wive* In this view Plato was right in bis ceasase ef 
tbe fbUowers of Orpheus, ndio bad placed the rewards 
of fhtwrity, provided fov tbe good, ni OTethHting inn 
Hm tUsvC mn, No doabt, ease, tranqaiUity, litecary re^ 
searebev, and the pleasareff of coateaaplstioa, fiimisb 
the most swlable retreat for a nan m years, who* has 
bid adieu to political pnrsaite. But to propose plea^> 
swre- as tbe ead of great achievements,, and, after Isog 
eapeditio na aad commandsy to lead np tbe danee ef 
Venne and riot i« her smiles, was so far from being 
worthy #f dxe famed Academy, aad m fbUower ctf tbe 
sage Xenocrates, that it rather became a disci^e ef 
Bpienras. Thiais the mrere Mrprsnug, becaase Gimon 
seems to bav« spent bis yaulb in Inxmry aad dissipa*- 
tioii, attd teeidliM' ifl totecsi and sabiiaty., itiacev^ 
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tainly another thing, notwithstanding, to change for the 
better, and happier is the nature in which vices gra- 
dually die, and yirtue floriahes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not apply their 
riches to the same purposes ; for we cannot compare 
the palace at Naples and the BeWideres amidst the 
water, which LucuUus erected with the barbarian 
spoils, to the south wall of the citad^ which Cimon 
built with the treasure brought from the wars. Nor 
can the sumptuous table of Lucullus, which sarored 
too much of eastern magnificence, be put in competi- 
tion with the open and benevolent table of Cimon. 
The one, at a moderate charge, dally nourished great 
numbers of poor ; the other, at a vast expense, pleased 
the appetites of a few of the rich and the voluptuous. 
Perhaps, indeed, some allowance must be made for 
the difference of the time« We know not whether 
Cimon, if he had lived to be old, and retired from the 
concerns of war and of the state, might not have given 
in to a more pompous and luxurious way of living ; for 
he naturally loved wine and company, was a promoter 
of public feasts and games, and remarkable, as we 
have observed, for his admiration of the fair sex* But 
glorious enterprises and great, actions; being attended 
writh pleasures of another kind, leave no leisure for 
inferior gratifications ; nay, they banish them from 
the thoughts of persons of great abilities for the field 
and the cabinet. And if Lucullus had finished his 
days in high commands and amidst the conflicts of war, 
I am persuaded the -most envious caviller could have 
found nothing to reproach him with. So much with 
respect to their way of living. 

As to their military character, it is certain. theyw ere 
«ble commanders both at sea and land. But a« tiie 
champions^ who in one day gain the garland not only 
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in wrestliog, but in the Paicration» are not umplf 
called yictors, but by the custom of the games, * the 
flowers of the yictory ;' so Cimon, haying crowne4 
Greece with two rictories gained in one day, the one 
at land the other a naral one, deserves some pre- 
ference in the list of generals. 

LucttUus was indebted to his country for his power, 
and Cimon promoted the power of his country. The 
one found Rome commanding the allies, and onder 
her auspices extended her conquests ; the other found 
Athens obeying, instead of commanding, and yet 
gained her the chief authority among her allies, as well 
as conquered her enemies. The Persians he defeated, 
and drore them out of the sea, and he persuaded the 
LacedsBmonians Toluntarily to surrender the command* 

If it be the greatest work of a general to bring his 
men to obey him from a principle of affection, we shall 
find LucuUns greatly deficient in this respect. He was 
despised by his own troops ; whereas Cimon commanded 
the veneration, not only of his own soldiers, but of all 
the allies. The former was deserted by his own, and 
the latter was courted by strangers. The one set out 
with a fine army, and returned alone, abandoned by 
that army ; the other went out with troops subject to 
the orders they should receive from another general, 
and at his return they were at the head of the whole 
league. Thus he gained three of the most difficult 
points imaginable, peace with the enemy, the lead 
among the allies, and a good understanding with 
Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, 
and to subdue all Asia, but their purposes were un- 
successful. Cimon's course was stopped by fortune ; 
he died with his commission in his hand, and in the 
height of his prosperity. Lncvllus, on the other hand^ 
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CM»d4 f99BMf be exensed^ as to the loss of }as zu* 

tiMritjr, mce lie mmrt eitbet btY6 been ignomnt of 
tise grieyances of bis annyy whicb ended ii> so inciir* 
able an arevsion^ or onwilling to redress tbesa* 

^ii be bss ia commoii witk Cimon,. that be was im-* 
peacbed by bis countrysaen. Tbe Albesians^ it k 
ttQ6!, west fiutber ; tbey baniabed Cimon by tbe ostra- 
cUm^ tbat tbey aigbt voft, as Plato expresses it, beat 
bis ¥oiee for ten years. Indeed, tbe proceedings of 
tbe sariBtocratical paYty;^afre seldom acceptable to tbd 
people ; for whiki tbey are obliged to nse sobm viq- 
Itmce for the correction of what is amiss, tbeir mea-» 
sQf^ resemh^ tbe bandages of snrgeons, wbieb are 
uneasy at tbe same time that tbey reduce tbe dislocsf^ 
tioD. But iit this respect perhaps we may exeu^^ttte 
botb the ame and tbe otbcr. 

LaeoUus carried bis arms much tbe farthest, fie 
was the first whs led a Roman army orer Mount Tau-* 
ms, and passed the Tigris. He took and burnt tbe 
royal eifies of Asia^ Tigranoeerta^ Cabira, Sinope* 
Nisilns, iu tbe sigbt of tbeir respeetiTe kings. On tbe 
iwvtb be penetrated as far as tbe Phasis, on tbe east to 
Me^a, and on the south to tbe Red sea, by tbe faror 
aid asstotance of the princes of Arabia. He oyertbrew 
tbe armies of tbe two great kings^ and would certainly 
bare taken them, bad tbey not iied, like saya^s^ iute 
distant solitudes and inaccessible woods. A certain 
pto6f of tbe adranti^e LueuUus has in this reSpeel is, 
that tbe Persians, as if tbey bad suffered notfaing fsom 
Cimon, soon made head against tbe Greeks, and est 
in pieees a great army of theirs inr Egypt ^ wbeveas 
Tigranes and liitbridates ceeld eifect nothing after the 
bkfw they bad recesved from LusttUus* Mitbridates^ 
eilfeebled by tbe eeafltets be bad underg«»iie, did not 
olwe venlmre to lace Poaiipiy in tbe ields instead of 
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that he fled to the Bosphorus, and there put a period 
to his life. As for Tigranes, he delivered himself 
naked and unarmed to Pompey, took his diadem from 
his heady and laid it at his feet ; in which he compli- 
mented Pompey, not with what was his own, bat with 
what belonged to the Uarels of Lucullus. The poor 
prince, by the joy with which he received the ensigns 
of royalty again, confessed that he had absolutely lost 
them. However, he must be deemed the greater ge- 
neral, as well as the greater champion, who delivers 
his adversary, weak and breathless, to the next com- 
batant. 

Besides, CimoB found the king of Persia extremely 
weakened, and the pride of his people humbled, by 
the losses and defeats they had experienced irorn Tbe- 
mistocles, Pausanias, and Leotychidas ^ and their hands 
could not make much resistance when their hearts were 
gone. But Lucullus met Tigranes fresh and un foiled, 
elated and exulting in the battles he had fought and the 
victories he had won. Nor is the number of the ene- 
m3r's troops which Cimon defeated in the least to be 
compared to that of those who gave. battle to Lucullus. 

In short, when we weigh all the advantages of each 
of these great men, it is hard to say to which side the 
balance inclines. Heaven appears to have favored 
both ; directing the one to what he should do, and 
warning the other what he should avoid. So that the 
gods bore witness of their virtue, and regarded them 
as persons in whom there was something divine. 
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NICIAS. 

We bare pitched on Crassas as a proper person to be 
put in parallel with Nicias ; and the misfortunes which 
befell the one in Parthia, with those which overtook 
the other in Sicily. But we have an apology to make 
to the reader on another account. As we are now un- 
dertaking a history, where Thucydides, in the pathetic, 
has even outdone himself, and in energy and variety of 
composition is perfectly inimitable, we hope no one 
will suspect we have the ambition of Timseus, who 
flattered himself he could exceed the power of Thucy> 
dides, and make Philistus pass for an inelegant and 
ordinary writer. Under the influence of that decep- 
tion Timaeus plunges into the midst of the battles both 
at sea and land, and speeches, in which those histo- 
rians shine the most. However, he soon appears. 

Not like a footman by the Lydian ear, 
as Pindar expresses it, but a shallow puerile writer ; 
or, to use the words of the poet Diphilus, 

A heavy animal 
Cased in Sicilian lard. 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus : as 
where he says, ' he could not but consider it as a bad 
omen for the Athenians, that they had a general with 
a name derived from victory,' who disapproved the 
expedition.' As also, ' that by the mutilation of the 
hermsB, the gods presignified that they should suffer 
most in the Syracusan war from Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon.' And again, ' it is probable that Her- 
cules assisted the Syracusans, because Proserpine de- 

> That is, Nicias. Nic$ signifies victory. 
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HVered ap Cerberns to him ; and that he was offended 
at the Athenians for aupporting the iEgesteans, who 
were descended from the Trojans, his mortal enemies, 
whose city he had sacked in rerenge for the injuries 
he had received from Laomedon.* He made these fine 
obserrations with the same discernment which pat him 
on finding fault with the language of Philistus, and 
censuring the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 

For my part, I cannot bnt think all emulation and 
jealousy about expression betrays a littleness of mind, 
and is the characteristic of a sophist : and when that 
spirit of contest attempts things inimitable, it is per> 
fectly absurd. Since, therefore, it is impossible to 
pass over in silence those actions of Nicias which Thu- 
cydides and Philistus have recorded, especially such 
as indicate his manners and disposition, which often 
lay concealed under the weight of his misfortunes, we 
shall give an abstract from them of what appears most 
necessary, lest we should be accused of negligence or 
indolence. As for other matters not generally known, 
which are found scattered in historians, or in ancient 
inscriptions and decrees, we shall collect them with 
care ; not to gratify a useless curiosity, but by draw- 
ing from them the true lines of this general's character, 
to serve the purposes of real instruction. 

The first thing I shall mention relating to him is the 
observation of Aristotle, that three of the most worthy 
men in Athens, who had a paternal regard and friend- 
ship for the people, were Nicias the son of Niceratus, 
Thucydides the son of Milesias, and Theramenes the 
son of Agnon. The last, indeed,'was not so remark- 
able in this respect as the other two ; for he had been 
reproached with his birth, as a stranger come from the 
isle of Ceos ; and from his want of firmness, or rather 
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versatility in matters of gOTernmenty he was called the 
Buikia. 

Thncydides was the oldest of the three ; and when 
Pericles acted a flattering part to the people, he often 
opposed him in behalf of the nobility. Though Nicias 
was much the younger man, he gained some reputa- 
tion while Pericles lived ; insomuch, that he was several 
times his colleague in the war, and often commanded 
alone. But when Pericles died, he was soon advanced 
to the head of the administration ; particularly by the 
influence of the rich and great, who hoped he would 
prove a harrier against the daring insolence of Cleon. 
He had however the good wishes of the people, and 
they contributed their share to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had considerable interest, which he 
gained by making his court to the old men, and by 
his irequent donations to the poor citizens. Yet even 
many of those whom he studied to oblige, seeing his 
avarice and effrontery, came over to Nicias :* for the 
gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or morose in it, 
but was mixed with a reverence for the people, in 
which fear seemed to be prevalent, and consequently 
was very agreeable to them. Indeed, he was naturally 
timid and cold-hearted ; but this defect was concealed 
by the long course of success with which fortune fa- 
vored his expeditions : and his timidity in the assem- 
blies of the people, and dread of persons who made a 
trade of impeachments, was a popular thing. It con- 
tributed not a little to gain bim the regards of the 
multitude, who are afraid of those that despise them, 
and love to promote those that fear them, because, in 
general, the greatest honor they can hope to obtain is, 
not to be despised by the great. 
As Pericles kept the reins of government in his 
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bands, by mtna of real Tiitae and hj tbe force of bis 
eloqueacey Jie bad no need to bold out false colors, or 
to nse any artifice witb tbe people* Nicias was de- 
ficient in tbose great endowments, but bad superior 
ricbes ; and be implied tbem to tiie purposes of popu- 
larity. On tbe other band, be could not, like Cleon, 
divert and draw tbe people by an easy manner and tbe 
sallies of bnfibonery ; and therefore be amused tbem 
witb the cbomses of tragedy, witb gymnastic exer- 
cises, and sncb like exhibitions, iniiicb far exceeded, in 
point of magnificence and elegance, all that went before 
bim, and those of bis own times too. Two of bis oifer- 
ings to the gods are to be seen at this day ; tbe one a 
statue of PaUas dedicated in tbe citadel, which has lost 
part of its gilding; the other a small chapel in tbe tem- 
ple of Bacchus, under the tripods, which are commonly 
offered up by those who gain tbe prize in tragedy. In- 
deed, Nicias was already victorious in those exhibi- 
tions. It is said, that in a chorus of that kind, one of 
his slaves appeared in the character of Bacchus. Tbe 
slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, but bad 
not yet arrived at maturity ; and the people were so 
charmed with him, that they gave him long plaudits. 
At last, Nicias rose up and said, * he should think it 
an act of impiety to retain a person in serritnde who 
seemed by tbe public voice to be consecrated to a god ;' 
and be enlfrancbised him on the spot. 

His regulations with respect to Belos are still spoken 
of, as worthy of the deity who presides there. Before 
bis time, tbe choirs whicb the cities sent to sing tbe 
praises of Apollo landed in a disorderly manner, be- 
cause the inhabitants of the island used to run up to 
the ship, and press them to sing before they were dis- 
embarked; so that they were forced to strike up as 
they were putting on their robes and garlands. But 
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when Nicias had the conduct of this ceremony, known 
by the name of Tbeoria, he landed first in the isle of 
Rhenia with the choir, the victims, and all the other 
necessary preparations. He had taken care to hare a 
bridge constructed before he left Athens, which should 
jreach from that isle to Delos, and which was magnifi- 
cently gilded, and adorned with garlands, rich stuffs, 
and tapestry. In the night he threw his bridge over the 
channel, which was not large ; and at break of day be 
marched over it at the head of the procession, with his 
choir richly habited, and singing hymns to the god. 
After the sacrifices, the games and banquets were over, 
he consecrated a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, and 
likewise a field which he had purchased for ten thou- 
sand drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the in- 
come in sacrifices and feasting, and at the same time 
to pray for Apollo's blessing on the founder. This is 
inscribed on a pillar, which he left in Delos as a monu- 
ment of his benefaction. As for the palm-tree, it was 
broken by the winds, and the fragment falling on a 
great statue which the people of Naxos had set up, de- 
molished it. 

It is obvious that most of these things were done for 
ostentation, and with a view to popularity. Neverthe- 
less, we may collect from the rest of his life and con- 
duct, that religion had the principal share in these 
dedications, and that popularity was but a secondary 
motive : for he certainly was remarkable for bis fear 
of the gods, and, as Thucydides observes, he was pious 
to a degree of superstition. It is related in the dia- 
logues of Pasiphon, that he sacrificed every day, and 
that he had a diviner in his house, who in appearance 
inquired the success of the public affairs^ but in reality 
was much oftener consulted about his own ; particu- 
larly as to the success of his silver mines in the borough 
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of Lauiiniki ; which in general afforded a large rere* 
naey hmt were not worked without danger. He main- 
timied there a multitude of alayes ; and the greatest 
part of his fortune consisted in silrer : so that he had 
many retainers, who asked farors, and were not sent 
away empty ; for he gave not only to those who de* 
served his^ hounty, hut to such as might be able to do 
him harm ; and bad men found resources in his fears, 
as well as good men in his liberality. The comic poets 
bear witness to what X hare advanced. Teleclides in- 
troduces a trading informer speaking thus : * Charicles 
would not give one mina to prevent my declaring that 
he was the eldest son of his mother; but Nicias, 
the son of Niceratus, gave me four. Why he did 
it, I shall not say, though I know it perfectly well : 
for Nicias is my friend ; a very wise man besides, in 
my opinion/ Eupolis, in his Mareia, brings another 
informer on the stage, who meets with some poor igno- 
rant man, and- thus addresses him: 

Informer, How long is it since you saw Nicias 1 

Poor Man. I never saw him before this moment, when he 
stood in the market-place. 

Infcrmer. Take notice, my friends, the man confesses he has 
seen Nicias. And for what purpose could he see him, but to 
sell him his vote \ Nicias therefore is plainly taken in the 
fact. 

Poet. Ah, fools ! do you think you can ever persuade the 
world that so good a man as Nicias was taken in mal-prac- 
tices? 

Cleon in Aristophanes says, in a menacing tone, ' I 
will outbawl the orators, and make Nicias tremble.' 
And Phrynichus glances at his excessive timidity, when, 
speaking of another person, he says, ^ I know him to 
be an honest man and a good citizen, one who does not 
walk the streets with a downcast look like Nicias.' 
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With this fear of iniotmftn cm Attn, he wouM not 
snp or diecoiume with any of the cUiseasy or ce«e into 
any of those parties which make die time pass so agree- 
ahly. When he was avchon, be need to etay in court 
till night, heiiig always the first tiiat cane^ and the last 
that went away. When he had no publie husiness on 
his hands he shut himself np at home, and was ex- 
tremely difficult of aecess* And if any persons came 
to the ^ate, his friends went aod begg«d them to ex- 
cuse Nicias, because he had some affairs under eon- 
sideratiOB which were of great importance to the state. 

The person who assisted him roost in acting this 
farce, and gaining him the reputation of a man for ever 
intent on business, was one Hiero ; who was brought 
up in his house, had a liberal education, and a taste of 
music given him there* He passed himself for the son 
of Dionysius, sumamed Cfaalcus, some of whose poems 
are still extant, and who having conducted a colony 
into Italy, founded the city of Thuni. This Hiero 
transacted all the private business of Nicias with the 
diviners ; and whenever he came among the people, he 
used to tell them, what a laborious and miserable 
life Nicias led €ot their sadLes. ' 'He cannot go to the 
bath,' said he, ' or the table, but some affair of state 
solicits his attention ; and he neglects his own concerns, 
to take care. of the publie. He can ecarce find time 
for repose till the other citizens have had their first 
sleep. Amidst these cares and labors his health de- 
clines daily ; and his temper is so broken, that his friends 
no longer approach him with pleasure; hut he loses 
them too, after having spent his fortune in your service. 
Meanwhile other statesmen gain friends, and grow rich 
in their employments^ and are sleek and merry in the 
steerage of government*' 
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la lact» Ihe Hfis 0f Nmu wm a liie of bo amdi care, 

that lie BVfl^lut Itave jntClj applied la hiaisalf tbat ex- 

presaioa of Agamemnon, 

In Titn the ^an of yomp proeUuM me aMtter, 
I 'm MTTMit of the people. 

NIcuNi perceiTed that the 4;QmaiOM ayaikd themtelvee 
of ihe eerrices of thoie who were diatingaiehed for 
their elo^pience or eapaoity ; but thai they were aiwaya 
jealoua aad on Iheir guard agalaet their great abiliities, 
and that they endca¥ored to humble them, and to ob* 
etriict their pnogreai in glory. Thia appeared in the 
coBdemaatioa of Periclee, the baaiiliment of Damon, 
the auapiciODS they entertained of Antipho the Rham* 
nuaian ; but aboTe all, in the despair of Fa^ea, who 
had taken Leabos, and who being called to give an ac<- 
coant of his conduct, drew hia aword and killed him- 
self in open court. 

Warned by theae examplea, he eadearored to ayoid 
such ej^peditioiM aa he thought long and dificnlt ; and 
when he did take the command, be made it his baaineaa 
to proceed on a aure plan : for thia reason he waa ge- 
nerally aiicceasful : yet he aacribed his aucceaa to For- 
tune, and took refuge under the wdnga of the divinity, 
contenting himaelf with a amaller portion of honor, leet 
envy ahould rob him of the whole. 

The event showed the prudenee of hia conduct ; for, 
though the Atheniana received many great blows in 
those times, none of them could be imputed to Niciaa* 
When they were defeated by the Chalcideans in Thrace, 
Calliades and Xenophon had the command ; . Demo- 
sthenes waa general when they miacarried in uEtolia ; 
and when they loat a thousand men at Delium they 
were under fbe conduct of Hippocratea. Aa for the 
plague, it waa commonly thought to be occasioned by 
Pericles; who, to draw the burghera out of the way of 
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the wary that tiiem up in -the city, ivhere they con- 
tracted . the sickBess by the diange of ntnation and 
diet. 

None of these ndifortanes yreie imputed to Nicias : 
on the contrary, he took Cythera, an island well situ- 
ated for annoying Laconia, and at that time inhabited 
by Lacedemonians. He recovered many places in 
Thrace which had rcTolted from the Athenians. He 
shut up the Megarensians within their walls, and re- 
duced the island of Minoa. From thence he made ao 
excursion soon after, and got possession of the port of 
Nisaea. He likewise made a descent on the territories 
of Corinth, beat the troops of that state in a pitched 
•battle, and killed great numbers of them : Lycophron, 
their general, was among the slain. 

He happened to leave there the bodies of two of his 
men, wl^ were missed in carrying off the dead. But 
as soon as he knew it, he stopped his course, and sent 
a herald to the enemy, to ask leave to take away those 
bodies. This he did, though there was a law and cus- 
tom subsisting, by which those who desire a treaty for 
carrying off the dead give up the victory, and are not 
at liberty to erect a trophy. And indeed, those who 
are so far masters of the field, that the enemy cannot 
bury their dead without permission, appear to be con- 
querors, because no man would ask that as a favor which 
he could command. Nicias however chose rather to 
lose his laurels than to leave two of his countrymen 
unburied. 

After he bad ravaged the coast of Laconia, and de- 
feated the Lacedasmonians who attempted to oppose 
him, he took the fortress of Thyrasa, then held by the 
jEginetae, made the garrison prisoners, and carried 
them to Athens. Demosthenes having fortified Pylos, 
the Peloponnesians besieged it both by sea and land. 
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A l»attle enntedy in which they were wonted, and 
about four hundred SparUuii threw themselves into the 
isle of Sphacteria. The taking of them seemed, and 
indeed was, an important object to the Athenians. But 
the siege was difficult, because there was no water to 
be had on the spot, and it was troublesome and expen- 
sive to get convoys thither : in summer they were ob- 
liged to take a long circuit, and in winter it was abso* 
lutely impracticable. They were much perplexed about 
the affair, and repented their refusing the terms of 
peace which the Lacedsmonians had offered by their 
ambassadors. 

It was through Cleon that the embassy did not take 
effect ; he opposed the peace because Nidas was for it. 
Cleon was his mortal enemy, and seeing him counte- 
nance the Lacedeemonians, persuaded the people to re- 
ject their propositions by a formal decree ; but when 
they found that the siege was drawn out to a great 
leng^, and that there was almost a famine in their 
camp, they expressed their resentment against Cleon. 
Cleon, for his part, laid the blame on Nictas ; alleging 
that if the enemy escaped, it must be through his slow 
and timid operations. ' Had I been the general,' said 
he, * they could not have held out so long.' The Athe- 
nians readily answered, ' Why do not you go now 
against those Spartans V And Nicias rose up and de- 
clared he would freely give up to him the command 
in the affair of Pylos ; bade him take what forces he 
pleased ; and, instead of showing his courage in words, 
where there was no danger, go and perform some ac- 
tions worthy the attention of his country. 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, de- 
clined it at first ; but when he found the Athenians in- 
sisted on it, and that Nicias took his advantage to 
raise a clamor against him, his pride was hurt, and he 
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was iaceitied to aueh a degree, that he not only uader- 
took the expedition, but declared he would in twenty 
days, either put the enemy to the sword, or bring them 
alire to Athens. 

The people lau^^ted at bis declaration* instead of 
giving it any credit. Indeed, they had long been ac- 
customed to divert themselves with the sallies of bis 
Faulty. One day, for instance, when a general assem- 
bly was to be held, they had sat waiting for him a long 
time. At last he came, when their patience was almost 
8|>ent, with a garland on his head, and desired tbesi to 
adjourn until the day following : * For to-day,' said 
he, ^ I am not at leisure ; I hav« strangers to entertain, 
and I liave sacrificed to the gods.' The Athenians only 
laughed, and immediately rose up and dismissed the 
assembly. 

Cleon however was so much favored by fortune in 
this commission, that he acquitted himself better than 
any one since Demosthenes. He returned within the 
time he had fixed, after he had made all the Spjirtans 
who did not fall in battle deliver up theix arms, and 
brou^t them prisoners to Athens. 

This reflected no small disgrace oj» Nicias. It was 
cott^dered ks something worse than throwing away his 
shield, meanly to 'quit his command, and to give his 
enemy an opportunity of distinguishing himself by his 
abdication. Hence Aristophanes ridicules him in his 
comedy called The Birds: ' By Heaven, this is no 
time for us to slumber, or to imitate the lazy operations 
of Nicias.' And in his piece intitled The Husband- 
man he introduces two Athenians discoursing thus : 

First Athenian. I had rather stay at home and till tbe 
ground. 
Second Athenian, And who hinders thee 1 
JP, Athenian, You hinder ine. And yet I am williag to 
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pay a thouf aad dradmuui to be excused taking tlie commk* 

sioa. 

S, Athenian. Let iib aee. Your thousand draclimas» with 
those of Nicias, will mal^e two thousand* We will excuse you* 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjost to himself, 
but to the state. He suffered Cleon by this means to 
gain such an aseendant, as led him to a degree of pride 
and effrontery that was insupportable. Many erils 
were thus brought on the commonwealth, of which 
Nicias himself had his full share. We cannot but 
consider it as one great cormption that Cleon now ba- 
niebed all decorum from the general assembly. It was 
he who in his speeches first broke out into violent ex- 
clamations, threw back his robes, smote on his thigh, 
and ran from one end of the rostrum to the other. This 
soon introduced such a licentiousness and disregard to 
decency among those who directed the affairs of state, 
that it threw the whole government into confusion. 

At this time there sprung up another orator at 
Athens. This was Alcibiades. He did not prove sty 
totally corrupt as Cleon. As it is said of the land of 
Egypt, that, on account of its extreme fertility, 

Th^e i^nty sows the fields with herbs salubrious. 
But scatters many a baneful weed between : 

so in Alcibiades there were very different qualities, but 
all in extremes ; and these extremes opened a door to 
many innovations. So that when Nicias got clear of 
Cleon, he had no time to establish any lasting tran- 
quillity in Athens : but as soon as he had got things 
into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came on 
him like a torrent, and bore him back into the storms 
of war. 

. It happened thus : — ^The persons who most opposed 
the peace of Greece were Cleon and Brasidas. War 
helped to hide the vices of the former, and to show the 
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good qualities of the latter. Cleon fonnd opportanity 
for acts of injustice and oppression, and Brasidas for 
great and glorious actions. But after they both fell in 
the battle near Amphipolis, Nicias applied to the Lace- 
diemonians on one hand, who had been for some time 
desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 
now no longer so warm in the pursuits of war. In 
fact, both parties were tired of hostilities, and ready 
to let their weapons drop out of their hands. Nicias 
therefore used his endeavors to reconcile them, and 
indeed to deliver all the Greeks from the calamities 
they had suffered, to bring them to taste the sweets of 
repose, and to re-establish a long and lasting reign of 
happiness. He immediately found the rich, the aged, 
and all that were employed in the culture of the ground, 
disposed to peace;- and by addressing himself to the 
rest, and expostulating with them respectively, he soon 
abated their ardor for war. 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an 
accommodation, and to exhort them to propose such 
measures as might effect it. They readily confided in 
him, because they knew the goodness of his heart ; of 
which there was a late instance in his humane treat- 
ment of their countrymen who were taken prisoners at 
Pylos, and who found their chains greatly lightened 
by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a suspension of arms for 
one year ; during which time they often met, and en- 
joyed again the pleasures of ease and security — ^the 
company of strangers as well as nearer fkiends — ^and 
expressed their mutual wishes for the continuance of a 
life undisturbed with the horrors of war. It was with 
great delight they heard the chorus in such strains as this : 

Aiachne freely now has leave 

Her webs around myvspear to weave. 
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Tbey recollected with plea«are the iaying, * that in 
time of peace men are awaked not by the sound of the 
trumpety bat the crowing of the cock.' They execrated 
those who said it was decreed by fate that the war 
should last three times nine years ; and this free inter- 
course leading them to canvass every point, they at 
last signed the peace. 

It was now the general opinion that they were at 
the end of all their troubles. Nothing was talked of 
but Nicias. .He, they said, was a man beloved of the 
gods ; who, in recompense of his piety, had thought 
proper that the greatest and most desirable of all bless- 
ings should bear his name. It is certain they ascribed 
the peace to Nicias, as they did the war to Pericles. 
And, indeed, the one did plunge them on slight pre- 
tences into numberless calamities, and the other per- 
suaded them to bury the greatest of iigories in oblivion, 
and to unite again as friends. It is therefore called 
the Nicean peace to this very day. 

It was agreed in the articles that both parties should 
restore the towns and the prisoners they had taken ; 
and it was to be determined by lot which of them 
should do it first: but,' according to Theophrastus, 
Nicias secured the lot by dint of money, so that the 
Lacedssmonians were forced to lead the way. As the 
Corinthians and Boeotians were displeased at these 
proceedings, and endeavored, by sowing jealousies be- 
tween the contracting powers, to renew the war, Nicias 
persuaded the Athenians and Lacedsemonians to con- 
firm the peace, and to support each other, by a league 
offensive and defensive. This he expected would in- 
timidate those who were inclined to fly off. 

During these transactions Aloibiades at .first made 
it his business privately to oppose the peace ; for he 
was naturally disinclined to inaction, and was, more- 
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orer, offended at the Lucedienioitiaiis, ob aceouBt of 
their attachment to Nkiasy and their neglect and dis- 
regard of him. But when he foand this prirate oppo- 
sitiott ineffectual, he took another method. In a little 
time he saw the Athenians did not look on the Ijace- 
dnmonians with so ohliging an eye as before, because 
they thought themseWes injured by the alliance which 
their new friends had entered into with the Boeotians, 
and because they had not deliTored up Panactus and 
Amphipolis in the condition they found them. He 
therefore dwelt on these points, and endeavored to 
inflame the people's resentment Besides, he per- 
suaded, and at last prevailed on the republic of Argos 
to send an embassy, tor the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty with the Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of this 
they sent ambassadors to Athens with full powers to 
settle all matters in dispute. These plenipotentiaries 
were introduced to the senate, and their proposals 
seemed perfectly just and reasonable. Alcibiades, on 
tills, fearing they would gain the people by the same 
OTortures, circumrented them by perfidious oaths and 
asseyerations ; promising he would secure the success 
of their commission if they would not declare that 
they came with full powers ; and assuring them that 
BO other method would be so effectual. They gave 
credit to his insinuations, and went oyer from Nicias 
to him. 

On introducing them to the people, the first ques- 
tion he asked them was, ' whether they came with full 
powers?' They denied it, as they were instructed. 
Then Alcibiades, beyond all their expectation, chan- 
ging sides, called the senate to bear witness to their 
former declarations, and desired the people not to 
give tiie least credit or attention to such manifest pre- 
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▼aricators, wbo on tbe same poini asserted one things 
one day, and another thing the next. Their confusion 
was inexpressihle, as may well he imagined, and Ni- 
cias was strock dnmh with grief and astonishment. 
The people, of conrse, sent immediately for the depu- 
ties of Argos, to conclude the treaty with them. But 
at that Tery moment there happened a slight shock of 
an earthquake, which, favorahly for Nicias, hroke up 
the assemhly. 

Next day they assembled again ; and Nicias, by ex- 
erting all his powers, with much difficulty prevailed 
on them not to put the last hand to the league with 
Argos ; hut, instead of that, to send him to Sparta, 
where he assured them all would be well. When he 
arrived there, he was treated with great respect, as a 
man of honor, and one who had shown that republic 
great friendship : however, as the party that favored 
the Boeotiaos was the strongest, he could effect nothing. 
He returned, therefore, not only with disrepute and 
disgrace, but was apprehensive of worse consequences 
from the Athenians, who were greatly chagrined and 
provoked that, at his persuasion, they had set free so 
many prisoners, and prisoners of such distinction : for 
those brought from Pylos were of the first families in 
Sparta, and had connexions with the greatest person- 
ages there. Notwithstanding this, they did not ex- 
press their resentment in any act of severity ; they 
only elected Alcibiades general, and took the Manti- 
neans and Eleans, who had quitted the Lacedaemonian 
interest, into league with them, along with the Ar- 
gives. They then sent a marauding party to Pylos, 
from thence to make excursions into Laconia. Thus 
the war broke out afresh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose 
daily to a greater height, the ostracism was proposed. 

PLUT. VOL. IV. H 
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To this the people have recourse at certain periods, 
and by it they expel for ten years any one who is sus- 
pected for his authority, or envied for his wealth. 
Both parties were greatly alarmed at the danger, not 
doubting that it would fall to the lot of one of them. 
The Athenians detested the life and manners of Alci- 
biades, and at the same time they dreaded his enter- 
prising spirit ; as we have related more at large ia his 
life. As for Nicias, his riches exposed him to envy ; 
and the rather, because there was nothing social or 
popular in his manner of living : on the contrary, his 
recluse turn seemed owing to an inclination for oli- 
garchy, and perfectly in a foreign taste. Besides, he 
had combated their opinions, and by making them pur- 
sue their own interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious. In one word, the whole 
was a dispute between the young, who wanted war, 
and the old, who were lovers of peace. The former 
endeavored to make the ostracism fall on Nicias, and 
the latter on Alcibiades : 

But in seditions bad men rise to honor. 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, the 
subtlest and most profligate of wretches gained ground. 
Such was Hyperbolus, of the ward of Perithois ; a man 
whose boldness was not owing to, any well-grounded 
influence, but whose influence was owing to his bold- 
ness, and who disgraced the city by the credit he had 
acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehensions of banishment by 
the honorable sufi^rage of the ostracism, because he knew 
himself fitter for a gibbet. Hoping, however, that if 
one of these great men were banished, he should be 
able to make head against the other, he dissembled 
not his joy at this spirit of party, but strove to exaspe- 
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rate the people against both. Nicias and Alcibiades 
taking notice of his malice, came to a private inter- 
riew, in which they agreed to unite their interests ; 
and by that means avoided the ostracism themselves, 
and turned it on Hyperbolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at the 
strange turn things had taken ; but on recollection, it 
gave them great uneasiness tp think that the ostracism 
was dishonored by its falling on a person unworthy of 
it. They were persuaded there was a dignity in that 
punishment ; or rather, that to snch men as Thucydides 
and Aristides it was a punishment ; whereas to Hyper- 
bolus it was an honor which he might be proud of, 
since his profligacy had put him on the same list with 
the greatest patriots. Hence Plato, the comic poet, 
thus speaks of him, — ' No doubt his crimes deserved 
chastisement, but a very different chastisement from 
that which he received. The shell was not designed 
for such wretches as he.' 

In fact, no one afterwards was banished by it. He 
was the last, and Hipparchns the Cholargian, a rela- 
tion of the tyrant, was the first. From this event it 
appears how intricate are the ways of fortune, how 
incomprehensible to human reason. Had Nicias run 
the risk of the ostracism, he would either have ex- 
pelled Alcibiades, and lived afterwards in his native 
city in full security ; or, if it had been carried against 
him, and he had been forced to retire, he would have 
avoided the impending stroke of misery, and preserved 
the reputation of a wise and experienced general. I 
am not ignorant that Theophrastus says Hyperbolus 
was banished in the contest between Phaeax and Al- 
cibiades, and not in that with Nicias. But most his- 
torians give it as above related. 

About this time the iEgesteans and Leontines sent 
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an embMsy to denre the AtheniaiiB to UBder- 
take the Sicilian expedition. Nicias opposed it, bnt 
was OTerruled by the address and ambition of Al- 
cibiades. Indeed', Alcibiades had previously gained 
the assembly by his discoarses, and corrupted the peo* 
pie to such a degree with vain hopes, that the young 
men in their places of Exercise, and the old men in 
the shops and other places. where they conversed, drew 
plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of its seas, 
with all its ports and bearings on the side next Africa ; 
for they did not consider Sicily as the reward of their 
operations, but only as a place of arms, from whence 
they were to go on the conquest of Carthage^— nay, of 
all Africa, and to make themselves masters of the seas 
within the pillars of Hercules. 

While they were so intent on this expedition, Nicias 
had not many on his side, either among the comi^ons 
or nobility, to oppose it : for the rich, fearing it might 
be thought they were afraid to serve in person, or to 
be at the expense of fitting out men of war, sat sileot, 
contr€try to their better judgment. Nicias however 
opposed it indefatigably ; nor did he give up his point 
after the decree was passed for the war, and he was 
elected general along with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
and his name first in the suffrages. In the firat aa» 
sembly that was held after that he rose to dissuade Uiem, 
and to protest against their proceedings. In conclu- 
sion he attacked. Alcibiades, for plunging the state in a 
dangerous and foreign war, merely with a view to his 
own emolument and fame. But his arguments had 
no effect. They thought a man of his experience the 
fitter to conduct the enterprise, and that nothing could 
contribute more to its success than to unite his cau- 
tion with the fiery spirit of Alcibiades, and the bold- 
ness of lamachus. Therefore they were still more 
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Cdninned in theit choice. Bciides, Demoitratiis, who 
of all the otatoTB took moil paiiii to encourage the 
people to that war, rose and said he would soon cut 
off all the excuses of Nicias ; and immediately he 
proposed and carried an order that the generals should 
have a discretionary power to lay plans and put them 
in execution, hoth at home and abroad. 

It is said, indeed, that the priests strongly opposed 
the expedition. But Aloibiades had other diviners to 
set against them ; and he gave it out, and certain an*- 
cient oracles promised the Athenians gfent glory in 
8idly. iThe envoys, too, who were sent to Consult 
the oracle of Jupiter Atnmon, retarned with an an>- 
swer importing that the Athenians would take all th% 
Syracusans. 

If any of the oitisens knew of had presages, they 
took care to conceal them, iMt they should seem to 
pronounce any thing inauspicious of an enterprise 
-which their countrymen had too touch at heart. Nor 
would any warnings have availed. When they were not 
moved at the most clear and obvious signs^ Such was 
the mutilation of the hermse, whose heads were all 
atrook off in one night, except that Whi6h was called 
the Mercury of Andocides, and which had been con- 
secrated by the tribe of Egeis before the door of the 
person just named. Such also was the pdhttion of 
the altar of the twelve gods. A man got astride on it, 
and there severely injured himself with a Stone. The 
iensple of Delphi there was a golden stiltue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected On & palm-tree of 
brass, in commemoration of the victory over the 
Modes. The crows came aiid beaked it ibr several 
days, nnd pecked off the golden fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said these were only fic<- 
tiqns propagated at Delphi at the instigation of the 
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SyracQsans* A certain oracle ordered them to fetch a 
priestess of Minerva from Clazomenae ; and when she 
came, they found her name was Hesychia, hy which 
the deity seemed to exhort them to continue in quiet, 
Meton the astrologer, whether he was struck with 
these signs, or whether hy the eye of human reason 
he discovered the impending danger (for he had a 
command in the army) feigned himself mad, and set 
fire to his house. Others say he u^ed no pretence of 
madness, hut having hurnt down his house in the 
night, addressed himself next morning to the assembly 
in a forlorn condition, and desired the citizens, in 
compassion for his misfortune, to excuse his son, who 
was to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates, on this occasion, warned 
that wise man by the usual tokens that the expedition 
would prove fatal to Athens. He mentioned this to 
several of his friends and acquaintance, and the warn- 
ing was commonly talked of. Many were likewise 
greatly discouraged on account of the time when the 
fleet happened to be sent out. The women were then 
celebrating the feasts of Adonis, during which there 
were to be seen in every quarter of the city images of 
the dead and funeral processions, the women accom- 
panying them with dismal lamentations : so that those 
who took any account of omens were full of concern 
for the fate of their countrymen. They trembled to 
think that an armament fitted at so vast an expense, 
and which made so glorious an appearance, would 
soon lose its consequence. 

As for Nicias, he showed himself a wise and worthy 
man, in opposing the expedition while ~ it was under 
consideration ; and in not suffering himself, after it 
was resolved on, to be dazzled by vain hopes, or, by 
the eminence of his post, so as to depart from his opir 
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Dion. Neyertbeless, when he could neither dirert the 
people from their purpose, nor by all his efforts get 
himself excused from taking the command, but was 
placed, as it were, by yiolence at the head of a great 
army, it was then no time for caution and timid de- 
lay. He should not then hare looked back from his 
ship like a child ; nor, by a multitude of protestations 
that his better counsels were orerruled; have dis- 
heartened his colleagues, and abated the ardor of his 
troops, which alone could give him a chance for suc- 
cess. He should have immediately attacked the enemy 
with the utmost vigor, and made Fortune blush at the 
calamities she was preparing. 

But his conduct was very different. When Lama- 
chus proposed to make a descent close by Syracuse, 
and to give battle under the walls, and Alcibiades was 
of^ opinion they should first reduce the cities that 
owned the authority of Syracuse, and then march 
against the principal enemy, Nicias opposed both. He 
gave it for coasting along Sicily without any act of 
hostility, and showing what an armament they had. 
Then he was for returning to Athens, after having left 
a small reinforcement with the ^Egesteans, as a taste 
of the Athenian strength. Thus he intercepted all their 
schemes, and broke down their spirits. 

The Athenians soon after this called Alcibiades 
home to take his trial ; and Nicias remained, joined 
indeed with another in commission, but first in au- 
tiiority. There was now no end of his delays. He 
either made an idle parade of sailing along the coast, 
or else sat still deliberating, until the spirit of confi- 
dence which buoyed up his own troops was evaporated 
and gone, as well as the consternation with which the 
enemy were seized at the first sight of his armament. 

It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, they 
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had flailed towards Syracuae with sixty i^leys, ^&j 
of which they drew up in Une of battle before the har- 
bor ; the other ten they sent in to reconnoitre the place. 
These advanced to the foot of the walls, and by pro- 
clamation invited the Leontines to return to their old 
habitations. At the same time they happened to take 
one of the enemy's vessels, with the registers on board, 
in which all the Syracusans were set down according 
to their tribes. They used to be kept at some distance 
from the city in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but 
were then sent for to be exaniined, in order to the 
forming a list of persons able to bear arms. Whea 
these registers were brought to the Athenian generals, 
and such a prodigious number of names was displayed, 
the diviners were greatly concerned at the accident; 
thinking the prophecy, that the Athenians should take 
all the Syracusans, might possibly in this have its in- 
tire accpmplishment. It is asserted however that it 
had its accomplishment on another occasion, when Cal- 
lippus the Athenian, after he had killed Dion, made 
himself master of Syracuse. 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small retinue 
the whole power devolved on Nicias. Lamachus, in- 
deed, was a man of great courage and honor, and he 
freely exposed his person in time of action ; but hit 
circumstances were so mean, that wheiiever he gave in 
his accounts of a campaign, he charged a small sum 
for clothes and sandals. Nicias, on the contrary, he- 
side his other advantages, derived great authority from 
his eminence both as te wealth and name. We are told, 
that on another occasion, when the Athenian generals 
met in a council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles the 
poet to give his opinion first, because he was the oldest 
man. ' It is true/ said Sophocles, ' I am older in re- 
spect of service.' In the same manner he now bronght 
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Lammckas to act nnder his orders, tbovgii lie wae tiM 
abler general ; and his proceedings were for erer timid 
and dilatory. At first be made the eirciiit of the island 
mth his ships at a great distance from the enemy, 
which served only to raise their spirits. His first ope- 
ration was to lay siege to the little town of Hybla ; and 
not succeeding in that affair, he exposed himself to the 
utmost contempt. Afterwards he retired to Catana, 
without any other exploit than that of ruining Hyc* 
earn, « small place subject to the barbarians. Lais 
the courtezan, who was then a girl, is said to have 
been sold among the prisoners, and carried from thence 
to Peloponnesus. 

Towards the end of the summer he was informed 
the Syracusans were come to that degree of confidence, 
that they designed to attack him. Nay, some of their 
cavalry rode up to his trenches, and asked his troops, 
in great derision, ' Whether they were not rather come 
to settle in Catana themselves, than to settle the Leon* 
tines in their old habitations V 

N icias now, at last, with much difficulty, determined 
to sail for Syracuse. In order to land his forces and 
encamp them without running any risk, he sent a per* 
son of Catana before him, who, under pretence of being 
a deserter, should tell the Syracusans, that if they 
wanted to surprise the enemy's camp in a defenceless 
state, and make themselves masters of their arms and 
baggage, they had nothing to do but to march to Catana 
with all their forces on a day that he mentioned : for 
the Athenians, he said, passed the greatest part of their 
time within the walls ; and such of the inhabitants as 
were friends to the Syracusans had determined, on 
their approach, to shut in the enemy, and to bum their 
fleet. At the same time, be assured them their pavti- 
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sans were very numerous, and waited with impatience 
for their arrival. 

This was the best act of generalship Nieias per- 
formed in Sicily. Having drawn by this means the 
enemy's forces out of Syracuse, so that it was left 
almost without defence, he sailed thither from Catena, 
made himself master of their ports, and encamped in a 
situation where the enemy could least annoy him by 
that in which their chief strength consisted, and where 
he could easily exert the strength in which he was 
superior. 

The Syracusans, at their return from Catana, drew 
up before the walls, and Nieias immediately altarked 
and beat them. They did not however lose any g^at 
number of men, because their cavalry stopped the 
Athenians in the pursuit. As Nieias had broken down 
all the bridges that were on the river, he gave Hermo- 
crates opportunity to encourage the Syracusans, by 
observing, ' that it was ridiculous in Nieias to con- 
trive means to prevent fighting, as if fighting was not 
the business he came about.' Their consternation, in- 
deed, was so great, that, instead of the fifteen generals 
they had, they chose three others ; and the people pro- 
mised on oath to indulge them with a power of acting 
at discretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the camp, 
and the Athenians were desirous to take it, because of 
the quantity of its rich ofierings in gold and silver. 
But Nieias industriously put off the attack, and suf- 
fered a Syracusan garrison to enter it ; persuaded that 
the plunder his troops might get there would be of no 
service to the public, and that he should bear all the 
blame of the sacrilege. 
^ The news of the victory soon spread over the whole 
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island ; but Nicias made not the least improTement of 
it. He soon retired to Naxos,' and wintered there, 
keeping an army on foot at a great expense, and effect- 
ing but little, for only a few Sicilians came over to him. 
The Syracusans recovered their spirits again, so as 
to make another excursion to Catana, in which they 
ravaged the country, and burnt the Athenian camp. 
Meanwhile all the world censured Nicias, and said^ 
that by his long deliberations, delays, and extreme 
cantion, he lost the time for action. When be did act, 
there was nothing to be blamed in the manner of it : 
for he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as he 
was timid and dilatory in forming a resolution. 

When he had once determined to return with his 
forces to Syracuse, he conducted all his movements 
with so much prudence, expedition, and safety, that 
he had gained the peninsula of Thapsos, disembarked 
his men, and got possession of Epipolee, before the 
enemy knew of his approach. He beat on this occa- 
sion some infantry that were sent to succor the fort, 
and made three hundred prisoners : he likewise routed 
their cavalry, which was thought invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared 
incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a short space of 
time he inclosed Syracuse with a wall, a city not less 
than Athens, and much more difficult to be surrounded 
by such a work, by reason of the unevenness of the 
ground, the vicinity of the sea, and the adjoining 
niarshes. Add to this, that it was almost effected by 
a man whose health was by no means equal to such an 
undertaking, for he was afflicted with the stone ; and 
if it was not intirely finished, we must impute it to tiiat 
circumstance. 

> A dtj between Syzacuse and Catana* 
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I cannot, indeed, but admiire the attention of the 
general and the invincible courage of the soldiers, in 
effecting what they did, in this as iiirell as other in- 
stances. Euripides, after their defeat and death, wrote 
this epitaph for them : 

Eight trophies these from Syracuse obtain'd 
Ere yet the gods were partial. 

And in fact we find that the Athenians gained Jiot only 
eight, but several more victories over the Syraousans, 
till the gods or fortune declared against them, at a time 
when they had arrived at the highest pitch of power. 
Nicias forced himself, beyond what his health would 
allow, to attend most of the actions in person : but 
when his distemper was very violent, he was obliged 
to keep his bed in the camp, with a few servants to 
wait on him. 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander-in- 
chief^ came to an engagement with the Syracusans, 
who were drawing a cross wall from the city, to hinder 
the Athenians from finishing theirs. The Athenians 
generally having the advantage, went in too disorderly 
a manner on the pursuit ; and it happened one day that 
Lamachus was left almost alone to receive the enemy's 
cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his 
strength and courage, advanced before them, and gave 
Lamachus the challenge, which he did not decline. 
Lamachus received the first wound, which proved 
mortal ; but he returned it on his adversary^ and they 
fell both together. The Syracusans remaining masters 
of the body and arms of Lamachus, carried them off; 
and without losing a moment, marched to the Athenian 
camp, where Nicias lay without any guards to defend 
him. Roused however by necessity and the sight of 
his danger, he ordered those about him to set fire to 
the materials before the intrenchments which were pro- 
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▼ided for the niacliiBea^ and to the macbinefl themielTeo. 
This put a stop to the Syracusans, and saved Nicias, 
together with the Athenian caaip and baggage : for a» 
soon as they beheld the flames rising in vast columae 
between the camp and them, they retired. 

Nicias now remained sole commander ; hut he had 
reascHi to form the most sanguine hopes of success. 
The cities declared for him, and ships laden with pro- 
visions came daily to his camp, his affairs being in so 
good a train that the Sicilians strove which should first 
ex{>ress their attachment. The Syraeusans themselves, 
despairing of holding out much longer^ began to talk 
of proposals for an accommodation. Gylippus, who 
was coming from Ijacedsemon to their succor, being in- 
formed of the wall with which they were inclosed, and 
the extremities they were reduced to, continued his^ 
voyage, not with a view to Sicily, which he gave up 
for lost, but, if possible, to save the Greek cities in 
Italy ; for the renown of the Athenians was now very 
extensive ; it was reported that they carried all before 
them, and that they had a general whose prudence, as. 
wiell as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias 
himself, contrary to his nature, was suddenly elated by 
his present strength and success ; the more so, because 
he was persuaded, on private intelligence fjrom Syra- 
cuse, as well as more public application, that the city 
was about to capitulate. Hence it was that he took no 
ajccount of the approach, of Gylippus, nor placed any 
regular gu^d to prevent his coming ashore ; so that, 
screened by tibis utter negligence, Gylippus landed 
with safety. It was at a great distance from Syracuse, 
aud he found meuis to collect a considerable army. 
But the Syraeusans were so far from knowing or ex- 
pecting his arrival, that they had assembled that very 
day to consider of articles of capitulation ; nay, some 
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were for coming to terms that moment, before the city 
was absolutely inclosed ; for there was but a small part 
of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary materials 
were on the spot. 

At this critical and dangerous instant Gongylas ar- 
rived from Corinth with one galley of three banks of 
oars. The whole town was in motion, as might natu- 
rally be expected. He told them Gylippus would soon 
come, with several other ships, to their succor. They 
could not give intire credit to Gongylus ; but while 
they were weighing the matter a messenger arrived 
Arom Gylippus, with orders that they should march 
out to join him. Immediately on this, they recoTered 
their spirits, and armed. Gylippus soon arrived, and 
pat his troops in order of battle. As Nicias was draw- 
ing up against him, Gylippus rested his arms, and sent 
a herald with an offer of safe conduct to the Athenians, 
if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did not deign to give 
him any answer. But some of the soldiers asked him, 
by way of ridicule, * Whether the Syracusans were 
become so strong by the arrival of one Lacedaemonian 
cloak and staff, as to despise the Athenians who had 
lately knocked off the fetters of three hundred Spartans 
and released them, though all abler men, and better- 
haired than Gylippus V 

Timceus says the Sicilians set no great value on Gy- 
lippus ; for in a little time they discovered his sordid 
avarice and meanness ; and, at his first appearance, 
they laughed at his cloak and head of hair. Yet the 
same historian relates, that as soon as Gylippus showed 
himself, the Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do 
about an owl, and were ready to follow him wherever 
he pleased : and the latter account has more truth ia 
it than the former. In the staff and cloak they beheld 
the symbols of the Spartan dignity, and therefore re- 
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paired to them. Thucydidei alto tella ui that Gylip- 
pus was the only man who saved Sicily ; and Philis- 
tus, IV citizen of Syracuse, and an eye-witness of those 
transactions, does the same. 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the ad- 
vantage, and killed some of the Syracusans. Gongy- 
lus of Corinth fell at the same time : hut the next day 
Gylippus showed them of what consequence experience 
in a general is : with the very same arms and horses, 
and on the same spot, hy only altering his order of 
hattle, he heat the Athenians, and drove them to their 
camp. Then taking the stones and other materials 
which they had hrought for their wall, he continued 
the cross wall of the Syracusans, and cut through 
theirs in such a manner, that if they gained a victory, 
they could make no advantage of it. 

Encouraged by this success, the Syracusans manned 
several vessels ; and heating about the country with 
their cavalry and allies, they made many prisoners. 
Gylippus applied to the towns in person, and they 
readily listened to him, and lent him all the assistance 
in their power : so that Nicias, relapsing into his for- 
mer fears and despondence, at the sight of such a 
change of affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, 
either to send another army, or to recall that which he 
had ; and at the same time he desired them by all 
means to dismiss him from the command, on account 
of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to 
send another army into Sicily ; but the envy which the 
first success of l>jicias had excited had made them put 
it ojQT on several pretences. Now, however, they has- 
tened the succors. They likewise came to a resolu- 
tion that Demosthenes should go in the spring with a 
respectable fleet ; and that Eurymedon, without wait-^ 
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iog till witfter was oirer, sboold carry money to pay tbe 
troops, and acquaint Nicias that the people had pitched 
on Eutbydennia and Menander» officers who 4hen 
served under hiro, to assist him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nidas was suddenly attacked both by 
sea and land. At first part of his fleet was worsted ; 
but in the «id he proved victorious, and sunk many 
of the enemy's ships. He could not however succor 
his troops by land, as the exigence of the case re- 
quired. Gylippus made a sudden attack on the port 
of Plemmyrium, and took it ; by which means he be- 
came master, of the naval stores of the Athenians, and 
of a great quantity of treasure which had been lodged 
there. Most of the garrison were either killed or taken 
prisoners. But, what was still a greater blow to Ni- 
cias, by the loss of this place he lost the convenience of 
hds convoys : for while he had Plemmyrium the com- 
munication was safe and easy; but when that was 
taken his supplies could not reach him without the ut- 
most difficulty, becaMfie bis transports could not pass 
without fighting the enemy's ships which lay at anchor 
under the fort. 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet vraa 
beaten, not by any superior strength they had to com- 
bat, but by their going in a disorderly manner on the 
pursuit. They therefore fitted o«t a more respectable 
fleet, in order for another action, Nieiaa, however, did 
not choose at present to try the issue of another naval 
fight, b«t declared; it very absurd, when a large rein- 
forcement of ships and fresh troopa were hastening to 
him under the command of Demosthenes, to hasard a 
battle with a force so much inferior and so ill pro- 
vided. 

On the otber band, Menander and Euthydemns, who 
were appointed, to a temporary share in the commaiid, 
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were led by ttmr ambition «b4 jealcmsy of Demoithe- 
nea and Nieias to atiike cone extnuirdiiiary blow, in 
order to be beforeband with tbe one, and to outdo tbe 
most sbining actions of tbe otber. Their pretence was 
the g^lory of Athens, which they said would be utterly 
loat if they showed any fear of the Syracusan fieet. 
Thus they OTemiled Nieias, and gare them battle : 
bat they wete soon defeated by a stratagem of Ariston 
the CoriAthian, who was a most excellent seaman. 
Their left wing, as Thvcydides relates, was intirely 
routed, and they lost great numbers of their men. 
This losa threw Nieias into tbe greatest consternation. 
He reflected on the checks he had met with while he 
had the sole command, and that he had now miscar- 
ried again through the obstiaaey of his coHeagues. 

While he was indulging these reflections, Demosthe- 
nes appeared before the port with a very gallant and 
formidable iieet. He had serenty-tbree galleys, on 
board of which were fiye thousMid heavy-armed sol- 
diers ; and archers, spei^^men, and slingers, to the num- 
ber c^ three thousand. Thevr arm«r glittered, the 
streamers wa^ed, and the prows of their ships were 
adorned with a Tanety of rich paintings. He advanced 
with loud shouts and martial music, and the whole 
was eondueted in a theatrical manner, io strike terror 
into the enemy. 

Tbe Syracusans were ready to fell into despair again. 
They saw no end or truce to their miseries ; their la- 
bors and conflicts were all to begiir anew, and they had 
been prodigal of their blood to no purpose. Nieias 
however had not long to rejoice at the arrival of such 
an army. At ^e first interview, Bemosthenes wanted 
him to atfock tbe enemy, that they might take Syra- 
cuse by an immediate and dectnve stroke, and return 
agidn with glevy te Athens. Nieias, astonished at his 
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heat and precipitation, desired him to adopt no rasli or 
desperate measures. He assured him delay would 
make against the enemy, since they were already in 
want of money, and their allies would soon quit hoth 
them and their cause. Consequently, when they be- 
gan to feel the hard hand of necessity, they would ap- 
ply to him again, and surrender on terms, as they were 
going to do before. In fact, Nicias had a private un- 
derstanding with several persons in Syracuse, who ad- 
vised him to wait with patience, because the inhabit- 
ants were tired out with the war, and weary of Gylip- 
pus ; and when their necessities should become a little 
more pressing they would give up the dispute. 

As Nicias mentioned those things in an enigmatical 
manner, and did not choose to speak out, it gave oc- 
casion to the other generals to accuse him of timidity. 
' He is coming on us,' said they, ' with his old delays, 
dilatory, slow, over-cautious counsels, by which the 
vigor and ardor of his troops were lost. When he 
should have led them on immediately, he waited till 
their spirit was gone, and the enemy began to look on 
them with contempt.' The other officers therefore 
listened to Demosthenes ; and Nicias, at last, was forced 
to give up the point. 

On this Demosthenes put himself at the head of the 
land-forces, and attacked Epipolae in the night. As he 
came on the guards by surprise, he killed many of them, 
and routed those ^ho stood on their defence. Not con- 
tent wit]} this advantage, he proceeded till he came to the 
quarter where the Boeotians were posted. These closed 
their ranks^ and first charged the Athenians, advancing 
with levelled pikes, and with all the alarm of voices ; 
by which means they repulsed them, and killed a con- 
siderable number. Terror and confusion spread through 
the rest of the army. They. who still kept their ground. 
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and were rictorions, were encountered by tliose that 
fled ; and they who were marching down from Epipolae 
to support the foremost bands were put in disorder by 
the fngitives ; for they fell foul of one another, and 
took their friends for enemies. The confusion indeed 
was. inexpressible, occasioned by their fears, the un- 
certainty of their movements, and the impossibility of 
discerning objects as they could have wished, in a 
night which was neither quite dark, nor sufficiently clear, 
the moon being near her setting, and the little light she 
gave rendered useless by the shade of so many bodies 
and weapons moving to and fro. Hence the apprehen- 
sions of meeting with an enemy made the Athenians 
suspect their friends, and threw them into the utmost 
perplexity and distress. They happened too to have 
the moon on their backs, which casting their shadows 
before them, both hid the number of their men and the 
glittering of their arms ; whereas the reflection from 
the shields of the enemy made them appear more nume- 
rous, and better armed than they really were. At 
last they turned their backs, and were intirely routed. 
The enemy pressed hard on them on all sides, and 
killed great numbers. Many others met their deatb by 
the weapons of their friends. Not a few fell headlong 
from the rocks or walls. The rest were dispersed 
about the fields, where they were picked up the next 
morning by the cavalry, and put to the sword. The 
Athenians lost two thousand men in this action ; and 
very few returned with their arms to the head-quar- 
ters. 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was 
what he expected ; and he inveighed against the rash 
proceedings of Demosthenes. That general defended 
himself as well as he could, but at the same time gave 
it as his opinion that they should embark and return 
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^ome aa fast as possible. ' We caaaot lusfie/ said lie, 
' eitlier for another ajrmy, or to oonquer with the 
forces yue haire. Nay, supposing we had the advan- 
liage, we ought to relinquish a situation which is well 
),nown at a^l tinies to be unhealthy for the troops, and 
which BQw we find still nore fataJ from the season of 
the year.' It was, indeed, the beginning of autusn ; 
nupb^rs were sick, and the whole army was dis-* 
pirited. 

Neverth^leAS^ Nicias could not hear to hear of re< 
tiring hpme; O^ot that h» was afraid of ajiy oppositioa 
from the Syraieusans, but he dreaded the Atlienioji. 
tribunals and unfair imipeachtnents there. He th^re^ 
^re replied ^ that there was no great and Tisihle 
danger at present ; and, if there were, he had rather 
die by the hands of the enemy than those of his fel^ 
low-cit|zens.' In this respect he greatly differed from 
J^o of 9y2antii»n, who afterwards said to his coon« 
try men,. ' I had rather die for you, than with you.' 
Kicias added^ ' that if it should appear necessary to 
encamp in another place, they mijgiikt consider of it at 
their leisure.' 

Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, because 
his former counsels had proved uufortunhte ; and he 
was more willing to submit, because he saw others, 
persuaded that it was the dependence Nicias had on 
his correspondence in the town which made him so 
strongly oppose their return to Athens. But as firesh 
forces came to the assistance of t|ie Syrftcusans, and 
the sickness prevailed more and more in the Athenian 
camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, and ordered 
the troops to be ready to embark* 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embai^a- 
tion, and the enemy paid no attention to these move- 
ments, becaufie they did uQt exj^ect them« lEkai in the 
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m^t there happened an edipie of the modo, at which 
Nicias and all the rest were atruck with a great panic, 
either through ignorance or snperatition. Aa for an 
eclipse of the eUn, which happens at the conjunction, 
even the common people had some idea of its heinf 
oansed by the interposition of the moon. Bat they 
oottld not easily form a conception, by the interpositiott 
of what body, the moon, when at the full, should sud* 
denly lose her light, and assume such a variety of 
colors. They looked on it therefore as a strange and 
preternatural phenomenon, a sign by which the gods 
announced some great calamity* 

AnaxagoraS wias the first who with any clearness 
and certainty showed in what manner the moon was 
iUnminated and oversh€Miowed% But he wan an auitfaor 
of no antif aity^ nor was his treatise much known ; it 
was confined to n few hands, and communicated with 
caution, and under the seal of secrecy; for the people 
had an ayersion to natural philosophers and those who 
Were then called nteteot'oleathay inquirer! into the na* 
tare of meteors, supposing that they injured the divine 
power and providence by ascribing thinge lo insensate 
causes, unintelligent poweri, and inevitable neces<^ 
sity. Protagoms was forced to fiy on account of MVtdk 
a aystem; and AnaXagoras was tiirowa into prison^ 
from whence Pericles with great difficulty got htm de* 
livered. Even SoCrates, who meddled not with phy*- 
sics, loM his lifo for philosophy. At last the glory of 
Pinto enlighlened the world, and his doctrine wnA 
generally received, ho\k on account of his life, and his 
subjecting the necessity of natural causes to a more 
powerful and divine principle^. Thus he removed all 
ao^icion of impiety from rach researches, and brought 
the study of maHiematics into ihshion^ Hence it Wai 
that his firiend Dion, though the moon was eclipsed at 
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the time of his goin^ from Zacynthus against Bib* 
nysius, was not in the least disconcerted, but pursued 
his voyage, and expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappiness to Nicias that he had 
not then with him an able diviner. Stilbides, whom 
he employed on such occasions, and who used to lessen 
the influence of his superstition, died a little before. 
Supposing the eclipse a prodigy, it could not, as Phi* 
lochorus observes, be inauspicious to those who wanted 
to fly ; but, on the contrary, very favorable : for what- 
ever is transacted with fear seeks the shades of dark- 
ness; light is the worst enemy. Besides, on other 
occasions, as Autoclides remarks in his Commentaries, 
there were only three days that people refrained from 
business after an eclipse of either sun or moon ; whereas 
Nicias wanted to stay another intire revolution of the 
moon, as if he could not see her as bright as ever the 
moment she passed the shadow caused by the interpo- 
sition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, and 
sat still observing his sacrifices, till the enemy came 
on him, and invested his walls and intrenchments with 
their land-forces, as well as circled the harbor with 
their fleet. Not only the men from their ships, but 
the very boys from fishing-boats and small barks, 
challenged the Athenians to come out, and ofifered 
them every kind of insult. One of these boys, named 
'Heraclides, who was of one of the best families in 
Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued by an Athe- 
nian vessel, and very near being taken. His uncle 
Pollichus seeing his danger, made up with ten galleys 
^hich were under his command ; and others, in fear 
for Pollichus, advanced to support him. A sharp con- 
flict ensued, in which the Syracusans were victorions, 
and Eurymedon and numbers more were killed. 
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The Athenians not hrooking any farther delay, with 
great indignation called on their generals to lead them 
off by land ; for the Syracusans, immediately after the 
victory, blocked up the harbor. Nicias, however, 
would not agree to it, thinking it a cruel thing to 
abandon so many ships of burden and near two hun- 
dred galleys. He therefore embarked his best infantry, 
and a select number of archers and spearmen, and 
manned with them a hundred and ten galleys, as far 
as his rowers would supply him. The rest of his 
troops he drew up on the shore, abandoning his great 
camp and his walls which reached to the temple of 
Hercnles. The Syracusans had not for a long time 
offered the usual sacrifices to that deity, but now 
both the priests and generals went to observe the 
solemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the inspectors of 
the entrails promised the Syracusans a glorious vie- ^ 
tory, provided they did not begin the attack, but only 
repelled force with force ; for Hercules, they said, 
was victorious only in standing on the defensive, and 
waiting to be attacked. Thus instructed, the Syracu- 
sans set out. 

Then the great sea-fight began ; remarkable not only 
for the vigor that was exerted, but for its causing as 
great a variety of passion and agitation in the specta- 
tors as in the combatants themselves ; for those who 
looked on from the shore could discern every different 
and unexpected turn it took. The Athenians suffered 
not more harm from the enemy than they did from 
their own order of battle and the nature of their arma- 
ment. Their ships were all crowded together, and 
were heavy and unwieldy besides, while those of this 
enemy w^re so light and nimble, that they could easily 
change their situation, and attack the Athenians on aU 
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aides. Add to this, that tb« Syracosans were providbd 
with a yast qaautity of stones, which seldom failed of 
their effect, whereyer discharged, and the Athenians 
had nothing to oppose to theai but darts and arrows, 
the flight of which was so diverted by the motion of 
the ship, that few of them could reach their mark. 
The enemy was put on this expedition by Ariston the 
Corinthian, who, after he had given great proofs o( 
his courage and ability, fell the moment that victory 
was declaring for the Syracnsans. 

After this dreadful defeat and loss there was no 
possibility of escaping by sea. At the same time the 
Athenians saw it was extremely difficult to save them* 
selves by land. In this despair, they neither opposed 
the enemy, who were seizing their vessels close to the 
shore, nor demanded their dead. They thought it not 
so deplorable a circumstance to leave the dead without 
burial as to abandon the sick and wounded. And 
though they had great miseries before their eyes, they 
looked on their own case as still more unhappy, since 
they had many calamities to undergo, and were to 
meet the same fate at last. 

They did, however, design to begin their march in 
the night. Gylippus saw the Syracusans employed in 
sacrifices to the gods, and in entertaining their friends 
on account of the victory, and the feast of Hercules ; 
and he knew that neither intreaty nor force would pre* 
vail with them to leave the joys of festivity, and op- 
pose the enemy's flight. But Hermocrates found out 
a method to impose on Nicias. He sent persons in 
whom he could confide, who were to pretend they came 
from the old correspondents of that general within 
the town ; and that their business was to desire him not 
to march in the night, because the Syracnsans had laid 
several ambushes for him, and seised all the passes. 
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Tlie stratagem had its effect. Niciae eat ttill, in the 
simplicity of his heart, fearing he should really fall 
into the enemy's snares. In the morning the enemy 
got oat before him. Then indeed they did seize all 
the difficult passes ; they threw up works against the 
fordsy broke down the bridges, and planted their ca- 
ralry wherever the ground was open and even ; so 
that the Athenians could not move one step without 
fighting. 

These poor men lay close all that day and the night 
following, and then began their march with tears and 
loud lamentations, as if they had been going to quit 
their native country, not that of the enemy* They 
were, indeed, in great want of provision, and it was a 
miserable circumstance to leave their sick and wounded 
friends and comrades behind th^n ; yet they looked 
on their present misfortunes as small in comparison of 
those they had to expect. 

But, among the various spectacles of misery, there 
was not one more pitiable than Nicias himself; op* 
pressed as he was with sickness, and unworthily re* 
duced to hard diet and a scanty provision, when hte 
infirmities required a liberal supply. Yet, in spite of 
his ill health, he acted and endured many things which 
the more robust underwent not without difficulty. All 
this while his troops could not but observe it was not 
for his own sake, or any attachment to life, that he 
submitted to such labors, but that he seemed still to 
cherish hope on their account. When sorrow and fear 
brought others to tears and complaints, if Nicias ever 
dropped a tear among the rest, it was plain he did it 
from a reflection on ike miserable and disgraceful issue 
of the war, which he hoped to have finished with great 
honor and success* Nor was it only the light of his pre- 
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sent misery that moved them ; but when they recollected 
the speeches and warnings by which he endeavored to 
dissuade the people from the expedition, they could 
not but think his lot much more unhappy than he de- 
served. All their hopes, too, of assistance from hea- 
ven abandoned them, when they observed that so reli- 
gious a man as Nicias, one who had thought no ex- 
pense too great in the service of the gods, had no 
better fortune than the meanest and most profligate 
person in the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still endea- 
vored by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every 
expression of kindness to the soldiers, to show himself 
superior to his misfortunes. Nay, through a march 
of eight days, though attacked and harassed all the 
way by the enemy, he preserved his own division of 
the army tolerably intire, till Demosthenes was taken 
prisoner, and the troops he had the conduct of were 
surrounded, after a brave resistance, at a small place 
called Polyzelium. Demosthenes then drew his sword 
and stabbed himself ; but as the enemy came imme- 
diately on him and seized him, he had not time to give 
himself the finishing stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, 
and he sent a few of his own cavalry to know the cer- 
tainty. Finding, from their account, that Demosthenes 
and his party were really prisoners, he begged to treat 
with Gylippus, and offered hostages for paying the 
Syracusans the whole charge of the war, on condition 
they would suffer the Athenians to quit Sicily. The 
Syracusans rejected the proposal with every mark of 
insolence and outrage, and fell again on a wretched 
man, who was in want of all manner of necessaries. 
- He defended himself, however, all that night, and 
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coiitmned his march the next day to the Tiver Asina« 
rus. The enemy galled his troops all the way, and» 
when they came to the "banks of the river, pushed 
them in. Nay, some, impatient to quench their burn- 
ing thirst, voluntarily plunged into the stream. Them 
followed a most cruel scene of blood and slaughter, 
the poor wretches being massacred as they were drink- 
ing. At last Nicias threw himself at the feet of 6y- 
lippnsy and said, ' Gylippus, you should show some 
compassion amidst your victory. I ask nothing for 
myself. What is life to a man whose misfortunes are 
even proverbial ? But, with respect to the other Athe* 
nians, methinks you should remember that the chance 
of war is uncertain, and with what humanity and 
moderation they treated you when they were vic- 
torions.' 

Gylippus was somewhat affected both at the «ight 
of Nicias and at his speech. He knew the good offices 
he had done the Lacedemonians at the last treaty 
of peace; and he was sensible it would contribute 
greatly to his honor if he could take two of the ene- 
my's generals prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias 
from the ground, he bade him take courage, and gave 
orders that the other Athenians should have quarter. 
But as the order was slowly communicated, the num- 
ber of those that were saved was greatly inferior to 
that of the slain ; though the soldiers spared several 
unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracusans had collected all the prisoners 
they could find into one body, they dressed some of 
the tallest and straightest trees that grew by the river, 
as trophies, with the arms they had taken from the 
enemy. After which they marched 'homeward, with 
garlands on their heads, and with their horses adorned 
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ill the most splendid Blatmer, having first shorn those 
of the Athe&iafts. Thus they entered the city;, as it 
were in triumph, after the happy termination of tiie 
sharpest dispute that ever subsisted between Greciaiis, 
and one of the most complete victories the sun ever 
^ beheld I gained by a glorious and persevering exertitm 
of firmness and valor* 

A general assembly of the people of Symcuse and 
Qf its allies was then held, in which Eurycles the orat<» 
proposed a decree, * That, in the first place, the day 
they took Nicias should be observed as a ^tivid, with 
the title of Aslnaria, from the nver where that great 
event took place^ and that it should be intirely em-^ 
ployed in sacrifices to the godsv' This was the twenty* 
seventh day of the month Gameus, called by the Athe* 
nians Metagitnion. * As to the prisoners, he pfoposed, 
that the AtheAiaik Servants and all the allies should be 
sold for slaves ; that such of the Athenians as were 
freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, should be 
confined to the quairies ) and that the g^nerala should 
be put to death*' As the Syracusans accepted the bill, 
Hermocrates rose up and said, * It was a more glori* 
eus thing to make a good use of a victory than to 
gain one*' Bat his motion raised a great ferment in 
the assembly* Gylippus expressing his desire to have 
the Athenian genends, that he might carry them pri*" 
•oners to Laeedesmotty the Syracusans, now grown 
insolent with their good fortune, loaded him with re* 
proachest indeed, they could not well bear his seve* 
rity and Lacedtemonian rigOr in command, while the 
war lasted* Besides, as Timeus observes^ they had 
discovered in him an avfuioe and meanness, which was 
a disease he inherited from his father Cleandrides, 
who was banished for tiaking of bribed* The son, ovt 
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of the thousand talents wbicli Lytander sent by hin to 
Sparta, purloined thirty, and hid them under the tilea 
of his honse. Being detected in it, he fled his coimtry 
with the utmost disgrace, as we have related more at 
large in the life of Lysandm*. 

TiBMsus does not agree with Philietas and Thucy* 
dides, that Bemosihenes and Nicias were stoned to 
death by the Syraeusans. Instead of that, he tells ne, 
that Hermocvates sent one €)€ his people to acquaint 
those two generals with what was passing in the assent 
bly, and the messenger being admitted by the guards 
before the eourt was dismissed, the unhappy men de* 
spatched themselves. Their bodies were thrown with* 
out the gates, and lay there exposed to the view of all 
those who wanted to enjoy the speelaele/ I am in* 
ionned that a shield, said to be that of Nicias, is shown 
to this day in ene of the temples at Syraense, the ex* 
terior texture of wfakh is gold and pn^le, and executed 
with swrpeising art. 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part perished 
in tiM quarries to which they were confined, by dis« 
eaaes and had diet; for they wove allowed only a pint 
of barley a dty, and half a pint of water. Many of 
thoifle who were concealed by the soldiers, or escaped 
by paasiog as serrants, were sold for sbives, and stig* 
malised with the figure of a horse on their foreheads* 
SeTOial of these, however, submitted to their fate with 
patience ; and the flM>de8ty and deoeoey with which 
they behaved, were sash, that they were either soon 
rrieased,. or treated in their servkude wkh greftt re- 
spect by their masters. 

Some there were who owed their pvesewalion to 
Basipides. Of all the Grecians, his was the muse 
whoa, tiie Sicilians were most in love with. From 
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erery stranger that landed in their island they gleaned 
every small specimen or portion of his works, and 
communicated it with pleasure to each other. It is 
aaid that on this occasion a numher of Athenians, on 
their return home, went to Euripides, and thanked him 
in the most respectful manner for their obligations to 
his pen ; some haying been enfranchised for teaching 
their masters what they remembered of his poems, and 
others having got refreshments when they were wan- 
dering about after the battle for singing a few of his 
verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since they tell 
us, that when & ship from Caunus, which happened to 
be pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in one 
of their ports, the Sicilians at first refused to admit 
her ; on asking the crew whether they knew any of the 
verses of Euripides, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, they received both them and their vessel. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to 
the first news of this misfortune ; the person who 
brought it not appearing to deserve their notice* It 
seems, a stranger who landed in the Piraeus, as he sat 
to be shaved in a barber's shop, spoke of it as an event 
already known to the Athenians. The barber no sooner 
heard it, but, before the stranger could communicate it 
to any other person, he ran into the city, and apply- 
ing to the magistrates, informed them of the news in 
open court. Trouble and dismay seized all that heard 
it^ The magistrates immediately summoned an aasem- 
bly, and introduced the informant. There he was in- 
terrogated> of whom he had the intelligence ; and, as 
he could give no clear and pertinent answer, he was 
considered as a forger of false news, and a public in- 
cendiary* In this light he was fastened to the wheel, 
where he bore the torture for some time, till at length 
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some credible persons arrived, who gave a distinct ac- 
count of the whole disaster. With so much difficulty 
did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among the 
Athenians, though he had often forewarned them that 
they would certainly happen. 
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Marcus Crassus, whose father bad borne the oflice 
of censor, and been honored with a triumph, was brought 
up in a small house with his two brothers. These mar- 
ried while their parents were living, and they all eat at 
the same table. This, we may suppose, contributed not 
a little to render him sober and moderate in his diet. 
On the death of one of his brothers he took the widow 
and children into his hobse. With respect to women, 
there was not a man in Rome more regular in his con- 
duct ; though, when somewhat advanced in years, he 
was suspected of a criminal intercourse with one of the 
vestal virgins named lacinia. lacinia was impeached 
by one Plotinus, but acquitted on trial. It seems the 
vestal had a beautiful country-house, which Grassns 
wanting to have at an under price, paid his court to 
the lady with great assiduity, and thence fell under 
that suspicion. His judges, knowing that avarice was 
at the bottom of all, acquitted him of the charge of 
corrupting the vestal : and he never let her rest till she 
had sold him her house. 

The Romans say Crassus had only that one vice of 
avarice, which cast a shade on his many virtues. He 
appeared, indeed, to have but one bad quality, because it 
was so much stronger and more powerful than the rest, 
that it quite obscured them. His love of money is 
very evident from the size of his estate, and hia man- 
ner of raising it. At first it did not exceed three hun- 
dred talents. But, during his public employments, 
after he had consecrated the tenth of his substance to 
Hercules, given an entertainment to the people, and a 
supply of bread-corn to each citizen for three months, 
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he found, on an exact computation, that he was master 
of seyen thousand one hundred talents. The greatest 
part of this fortune, if we may declare the truth, to 
his extreme disgrace, was gleaned from war and from 
fires ; for he made a traffic of the public calamities. 
When Sylla had taken Rome, and sold the estates of 
those whom he had put to death, which he both re- 
puted and called the spoils of his enemies, he was de- 
sirous to -involve all persons of consequence in his 
crime, and he found in Crassus a man who refused no 
IfLind of gift or purchase. 

Crassus observed also, how liable the city was to 
fires, and how frequently houses fell down ; which 
misfortunes were owing to the weight of the buildings, 
and their standing so close together. In consequence 
of this, he provided himself with slaves who were car- 
penters and masons, and went on collecting them till 
he had upwards of five hundred. Then he made it his, 
business to buy houses that were on fire, and others 
that joined them ; and he commonly had them at a 
low price, by reason of the fear and distress the owners 
were in about the event. Hence, in time he became 
master of great part of Rome. But though he had so 
many workmen, he built no more for himself than one 
house, in which he lived ; for he used to say * That 
those who love building will soon ruin themselves, and 
need no other enemies.' 

Though he had several silver mines, and lands of 
great value, as well as laborers who turned them to the 
best advantage, yet it may be truly asserted that the 
revenue he drew from these was nothing in comparison 
of that produced by his slaves ; such a number had he 
of them, and all useful in life, readers, amanuenses, 
book-keepers, stewards, and cooks. He used to attend 
to their education, and often gave them lessons him- 
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self; esteeming it a priDcipal part of the business of a 
master to inspect and take care of his servants, whom 
he considered as the liying instruments of economy. 
In this he was certainly right, if he thought, as he often 
said, that other matters should he managed by servants, 
but the servants by the master. Indeed, economics, so 
far as they regard only inanimate things, serve only the 
low purposes of gain ; but where they regard human 
beings, they rise higher, and form a considerable 
branch of politics. He was wrong however in saying 
that no man ought to be esteemed rich who could not 
with his own revenue maintain an army : for, as Ar- 
chidamus observes, it never can be calculated what 
such a monster as war will devour : nor consequently 
can it be determined what fortune is sufficient for its 
demands. Very different in this respect were the senti- 
ments of Crassus from those of Marius. When the 
Jatter had made a distribution of lands among his sol- 
diers, at the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found 
that they wanted more, he said, ' I hope no Roman 
will ever think that portion of land too little which is 
sufficient to maintain him.' 

It must be acknowleged that Crassus behaved in a 
generous manner to strangers ; his house was always 
open to them. To which we may add, that he used to 
lend money to his friends without interest. Neverthe- 
less, his rigor in demanding his money the very day it 
was dae often made his appearing favor a greater in- 
convenience than the paying of interest would have 
been. As to his invitations, they were most of them 
to the commonalty ; and though there was a simplicity 
in the provision, yet at the same time there was a neat- 
ness and unceremonious welcome, which made it more 
agreeable than more expensive tables. 

As to his studies, he cultivated oratory, most par- 
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ticnlarly that of the bar, which had its superior utility. 
And though he might be reckoned equal, on the whole, 
to the first-rate speakers, yet by his care and applica- 
tion he exceeded those whom nature had farored more ; 
for there was not a cause, however unimportant, to 
which he did not come prepared. Besides, when Pom- 
pey and Caesar and Cicero refused to speak, he often 
rose and finished the argument in faror of the defend^ 
ant. This attention of his to assist any unfortunate 
citizen was a very popular thing: and his obliging 
manner in his common address had an equal charm. 
There was not a Roman, however mean and insignifi- 
cant, whom he did not salute, or whose salutation he 
did not return, by name. 

His knowlege of history is also said to have been 
extensive, and he was not without a taste of Aristotle's 
philosophy. In the latter branch he was assisted by a 
philosopher named Alexander ; a man who gave the 
most glorious proofs of his disinterested and mild dis- 
position, during his acquaintance with Crassus ; for it 
is not easy to say, whether his poverty was greater 
when he entered, or when he left his house. He was 
the only friend that Crassus would take with him into 
the country ; on which occasions he would lend him a 
cloak for the journey, but demand it again when he re- 
turned to Rome. The patience of that man is truly 
admirable, particularly, if we consider that the philo- 
sophy be professed did not look on poverty as a thing 
indifferent.' But this was a later circumstance in the 
life of Crassus. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it 
soon appeared that they were not returning for any 

* Aristotle's, as well as Plato's philosophy, reckoned riches 
among real blessings, and looked on them as conducive to yir> 
tae. 
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benefit to their country, but for the ruin and destructioii 
of the nobility. Part of them they had already caught 
and put to death ; among whom were the father and 
brother of Crassus. Crassus himself, who was then a 
very young man, escaped the present danger. But, as 
he saw the tyrants had their hunters beating about for 
him on all sides, he took three friends and ten servants 
with him, and fled with surprising expedition into 
Spain ; where he had attended his father during his 
pretorship, and gained himself friends. There, too, he 
found the minds of men full of terror, and all trembling 
at the cruelty of Marius, as if he had been actually 
present ; therefore he did not venture to apply to any 
of his friends in public. Instead of that, he wenf to 
a farm which Yibius Pacianus had contiguous to the 
sea, and hid himself in a spacious cave there.' From 
thence he sent one of his servants to sound Yibius ; for 
his provisions already began to fail. Yibius, delighted 
to hear that he had escaped, inquired the number of 
people he had with him, and the place of his retreat. 
He did not wait on him in person, but sent immediately 
for the steward of that farm, and ordered him to dress 
a supper every day, carry it to the foot of the rock, 
and then retire in silence. He charged him not to be 
curious in examining into the affair, under pain of 
death ; and promised him his freedom if he proved 
faithful in his commission. 

The cave is at a small distance from the sea; the sur- 
rounding rocks, which form it, admit only a slight and 
agreeable breath of air ; a little beyond the entrance 
it is astonishingly lofty, and the compass of it is so 
great, that it had several large caverns, like a suite of 
rooms, one within another: it is not destitute either 
of water or light. A spring of excellent water flows 
from the rock ; and there are small natural apertures, 
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'where the rocks approach each other at top, through 
which daylight if admitted. By reason of the thick- 
ness of the rock, the interior air too is pure and clear, 
the foggy and moist part of it being carried away with 
the stream. 

Crassus, in this asylum, had his provisions brought 
every day by the steward, who neither saw nor knew 
him or his people, though *he was seen by them, be- 
cause they knew his time, and watched for his coming. 
And he brought not only what was sufficient for use, 
but delicacies too for pleasure : for Yibius had deter- 
mined to treat his friend with all imaginable kindness, v 
He reflected that some regard should be had to his 
time of life, and as he was very young, that he should 
have some particular indulgences on that account. To 
supply his necessities only, he thought, looked more 
like constraint than friendship. Therefore, one day he 
took with him two handsome maid-servants, and walked 
towards the sea. When they came to the cave, he 
showed them the entrance, and bade them go boldly in, 
for they had nothing to fear. Crassus seeing them, was 
afraid his retreat was discovered, and began to examine 
who they were, and what they wanted. They answered 
as they were instructed, ' That they were come to seek 
their master, who lay concealed there.' On which he 
-perceived it was only a piece of gallantry in Yibius, 
who studied to divert him. He received the damsels, 
therefore, and kept them all the time he stayed there ; 
and they served to carry his messages to Yibius, and 
to bring answers back. Fenestella says he saw one of 
them when she was very old, and often heard her tell 
the story with pleasure. 

Crassus spent eight months in this privacy, at the 
^nd of which he received intelligence that Cinna was 
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dead. Then he immediately made his appearance, and 
numbers repaired to him ; out of which he selected a 
corps of two thousand five hundred men. With these 
he visited the cities ; and most historians agree that 
he pillaged one called Malaca. But others tell us he 
absolutely denied it, and disclaimed the thing in the 
face of those who spread the report. After this he 
collected vessels, and passed over into Africa, to join 
Metellus Pius, an officer of great reputation, who had 
raised considerable forces. He did not however stay 
long there : on some difference with Metellus, he ap- 
plied himself to Sylla, who received him with pleasure, 
and ranked him among his principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chose to keep 
the young men he had about him in exercise, and sent 
them on various commissions. Crassus he despatched 
to levy troops among the Marsi ; and, as his passage 
lay through the enemy's country, he demanded guards 
of Sylla. ^ I give thee for guards/ said he, in an 
angry tone — ' I give thee for guards thy father, thy 
brother, thy friends, thy relations, who have been un- 
justly and abominably sacrificed, and whose cause I am 
going to revenge on their murderers.' 

Crassus, roused and inflamed with these words, passed 
boldly through the midst of the enemy ; raised a re- 
spectable army, and showed his attachment, as well as 
exerted his courage, in all Sylla's conflicts. Hence, 
we are told, came his first competition and dispute with 
Pompey for th^ palm of honor. Pompey was the 
younger man, and had this great disadvantage besides, 
that his father was more hated than any man in Rome. 
Yet his genius broke forth with such lustre on these 
occasions, that Sylla treated him with more respect 
than he generally showed much older men, or eves 
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those of his own raok ; for he used to rise up at his 
approach, and uncover his head, and salute him as 
inperator. 

Crassus was not a little piqued at these things, 
thoa^ there was no reason for his pretensions. He 
had not the capacity of Povipey ; besides, his innate 
blemishes, his avarice and meanness, robbed his actions 
of all their grace and dignity : for instance, when he 
took the city of Tuder in Umbria, he was supposed to 
have appropriated the greatest part of the plunder to 
his own use, and was represented in that light to Sylla. 
It is true, in the battle fought near Rome, which was 
the greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla was worsted, 
his troops repulsed, and a number of them killed. 
Meantime, Crassus, who commanded the right wing, 
was victorious, and, having pursued the enemy till 
night, sent to inform Sylla of his success, and to de- 
mand refreshments for his men. 

But in the time of the proscriptions and confiscations, 
he lost all the credit he had gained ; buying great 
estates at an under price, and often begging such as he 
had cast his eye on. Nay, in the country of the Bru- 
tians, he is said to have proscribed one man without 
Sylla's order, merely to seize his fortune. On this 
Sylla gave him up, and never after employed him in 
any public affair. 

Though Crassus was an exquisite flatterer himself, 
yet no man was more easily caught by flattery than he. 
And what was very particular, though he was one of 
the most covetous men in the world, no man was more 
averse to, or more severe against, such that resembled 
him. But it gave him still more pain to see Pompey 
so successful in all his employments, to see him ho- 
nored with a triumph, and saluted by the citizens with 
the title of The Great. One day he happened to be told 
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■*■ Pompey the Great was coming ;* on wbich, hd an- 
swered with a scornfal smile, * How hig is he V 

As he despaired of rising to an equality with him 
in war, he hetook himself to the administration ; and 
hy paying his court, hy defending the impeached, by 
lending money, and by assisting and canvassing for 
persons who stood for offices, he gained an authority 
and influence equal to that which Pompey acquired hy 
his military achievements. There was something re- 
markably peculiar in their case. The name and inte- 
rest of Pompey were much greater in Rome when he 
was absent and distinguishing himself in the field; 
when present, Crassus often carried his point against 
him. This must be imputed to the state and grandeur 
that he affected : he seldom showed himself in public, 
or appeared in the assemblies of the people ; and he 
very rarely served those who made application to him ; 
imagining by that means he should have his interest 
intire when he wanted it himself. Crassus, on the 
contrary, had his services ever ready for those who 
wanted them ; he constantly made his appearance ; he 
was easy of access ; his life was spent in business and 
good offices ; so that his open and obliging manner got 
the better of Pompey 's distance and state. 

As to dignity of person, powers of persuasion, and 
engaging turn of countenance,^ we are told they were 
the same : but the emulation with which Crassus was 
actuated never carried him on to hatred and malignity. 
It is true he was concerned to see Pompey and Csesar 
held in greater honor, but he did not add rancor and 
malevolence to his ambition : though Ca?sar, when he 
was taken by pirates in Asia, and strictly confined, 
cried out, *■ O Crassus, what pleasure will it give thee 
to hear that I am taken !* However, they were after- 
wards on a footing of friendship ; and when Ca?sar was 
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going to set out for his command in Spain, and his cre- 
ditors were ready to seize his equipage, because be 
could not satisfy them, Crassus was kind enough to 
deliver him from the embarrassment, by giving secu- 
rity for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three parties, at 
the head of which were Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus: 
for, as to Cato, his reputation was greater than his 
power, and his virtue more admired than followed. 
The prudent and steady part of the city were for Pom- 
pey ; the violent and the enterprising gave in to the 
prospects of Caesar ; Crassus steered a^iddle course, 
and availed himself of both. Crassus, indeed, often 
changed sides, and neither was a firm friend, nor an 
implacable enemy. On the contrary, he frequently 
gave up either his attachments or resentments indiffe- 
rently when his interest required it ; insomuch, that in 
a short space of time he would appear either in support 
or opposition to the same persons and laws. He had 
some influence founded in love, and some in fear ; but 
fear was the more serviceable principle of the two. 
An instance of the latter we have in Licinius, who was 
very troublesome to the magistrates and leading ora- 
tors of his time. When he was asked why he did not 
attack Crassus among the rest, he answered, ' He 
wears wisps on his horns.' So the Romans used to 
serve a vicious bull, for a warning to all persons that 
passed him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged 
Italy, their insurrection was commonly called the war 
of Spartacus. Its origin was this : — One Lentulus Ba- 
tiatus kept at Capua a number of gladiators, the great- 
est part of which were Gauls and Thracians; men not 
reduced to that employment for any crimes they had 
committed, but forced on it by the injustice of their 
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master. Two hundred of them therefore agreed to 
make their escape. Though the plot was discovered, 
threescore and eighteen of them, by their extreme yi- 
gilance, were beforehand with their master, and sal- 
lied out of town, haying first seized all the long knives 
and spits in a cook's shop. On the road they met some 
waggons carrying a quantity of gladiators' arms to 
another place. These they seized, and armed them- 
selves with them. Then they retired to a place of 
9trength, and made choice of three leaders. The first 
was Spartacus, whose extraction was from one of 
those Thracian hordes called Nomades. This man had 
not only a dignity of mind, a strength of body, but a 
discernment and civility superior to his fortune. In 
short he was more of a Greek than a barbarian in his 
manner. 

It is said that when he was first brought to Rome to 
be sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face as 
he slept. His.wife, who was of the same tribe, having 
the gift of divination, and being a retainer besides to 
the orgies of Bacchus, said it was a sign that he would 
rise to something very great and formidable, the result 
of which would be happy. This woman still lived 
with him, and was the companion of his flight. 

The fugitives first distinguished themselves by de- 
feating a party sent against them from Capua, whose 
arms they seized, and wore with great satisfaction; 
throwing away those of gladiators as dishonorable and 
barbarous. Clodius the pretor was then sent against 
them from Rome, with a body of three thousand naen ; 
and he besieged them on the hill where they were 
posted. There was but one ascent, which was very 
narrow and rugged, and there he placed a sufficient 
guard. The rest was all a craggy precipice, but co- 
vered with wild vines. The fugitives cut off such of 
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the branches as might be of the most serFice, and 
formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, and 
so long, as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of 
this ladder they all got down safe, except one. This 
man remained aboTe only to let down their arms ; and 
when he had done that he descended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the 
gladiators came on their rear, and attacked them so 
suddenly, that they fled in great consternation, and left 
their camp to the enemy. Spartacus was there joined 
by tbe herdsmen and shepherds of the country, men of 
great vigor, and remarkably swift of foot. Some of 
these he clad in heavy armor, and the rest served as 
reconnoitring parties, and for other purposes of the 
light-armed. 

Tbe next general sent against these gladiators was 
Pnblius Varinus. They first routed his lieutenant 
Furios, who engaged them with a detachment of two 
thousand men. After this Spartacus watched the mo- 
tions of Cossinius, who was appointed assistant and 
chief counsellor to Varinus, and was now marching 
against him with a considerable force. His vigilance 
was such that he was very near taking Cossinius in the 
bath at Salence ; and though he did escape with much 
difficulty, Spartacus seized his baggage. Then he 
pursued his steps, and took his camp, having first 
killed g^eat numbers of the Romans. Cossinius himself 
was among the slain. His subsequent operations were 
equally decisive. He beat Varinus in several engage- 
ments, and took his lictors, and the very horse he 
rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. 
Nevertheless his views were moderate : he had too 
much understanding to hope for the conquest of the Ro- 
mans ; and therefore led his army to the Alps, with an 
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intention to cross them, and then dismiss his troops, 
that they might retire to their respective countries^ 
some to Thrace, and some to Gaul : hut they, relying 
on their numbers, and elated with success, would not 
listen to his proposal. Instead of that, they laid Italy 
waste, as they traversed it. 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this 
revolt that afBicted the senate ; it was fear and danger; 
and they now employed both the consuls in this war, 
as one of the most difficult and important they had 
ever had on their hands. Gellius, one of the consuls, 
having surprised a body of Germans, who were so 
Tash and self-opinionated as to separate from the 
-troops of Spartacus, defeated them intirely and put 
them to the sword. Lentulus, the other consul, en- 
deavored to surround Spartacus with his forces, nvhich 
were very considerable. Spartacus met him fairly 
in the field, beat his lieutenants, and stripped them of 
their baggage. He then continued his route towards 
the Alps, but was opposed by Cassius, who commanded 
in that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came 
against him at the head of ten thousand men. A battle 
ensued, in which Cassius was defeated, with great loss, 
and saved himself not without difiiculty. 

No sooner were the senate informed of these mise- 
rable proceedings than they expressed the gneatest 
indignation against the consuls, and gave orders that 
they should be superseded in the command. Crassus 
was the person they pitched on as the successor, and 
many of the nobility served under him as volunteers, 
as well on account of his political influence as from 
personal regard. He went and posted himself in the 
■Picene, in order to intercept Spartacus, who was to 
march that way. At the same time he sent his lieu- 
'tenant Mnmmius round with two legions, giving him 
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strict orders only to follow the enemy, and by no- 
means to hazard either battle or skirmish. Mummius, 
however, on the first promising occasion, engaged 
Spartacus, and was intirely routed. Numbers fell on 
the field of battle, and many others threw away their, 
arms, and fied for their lives. 

Crassus gave Mummias a severe reprimand, and 
new- armed his men, but insisted withal that they should 
find security for their keeping those arms they were 
now intrusted with. The first five hundred, who had 
shown the greatest marks of cowardice, he divided into 
f fty parts, and put one in each decade to death, to 
whose lot it might happen to fall; thus reviving an 
ancient custom of military punishment which had 
been long disused. Indeed, this kind of punishment 
is the greatest mark of infamy, and being put in exe- 
cution in sight of the whole army, is attended with 
many awful and afiecting circumstances. 

After thus chastising his men, he led them against 
the enemy. But Spartacus turned back, and retired 
through Lucania to the sea. The rebel happening to 
find a number of vessels in harbor belonging to the 
Cilician pirates, resolved to make an attempt on Sicily ; 
where, at the head of two thousand men, he thought 
he could easily rekindle the Servile war, which had 
but lately been smothered, and which wanted little 
fuel to make it flame out again. Accordingly the 
pirates entered into agreement with him ; but they had 
no sooner taken his money than they broke their en- 
gagement and sailed another way. Spartacus, thus 
deceived, left the sea, and intrenched himself in the 
peninsula of Rhegium. 

When Crassus came up, he observed that the nature 
of the place suggested what measures he should take ; 
in consequence of which he determined to build a wall 
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across the Isthmus. This be knew would at once keep 
his soldiers from idleness, and cut off the enemy's sup- 
plies* The work was great and difficult : nevertheless 
he finished it, beyond all expectation, in a short time ; 
drawing a trench from sea to sea three hundred fur- 
longs in length, fifteen feet in breadth, and as many in 
depth : he built a wall also aboTe it of considerable 
height and strength. 

Spartacus at first made a jest of the undertaking : 
but, when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to 
^go farther, he saw the wall before him, and at the same 
time was conscious that the peninsula was exhausted. 
He watched his opportunity, however, in a snowy and 
tempestuous night, to fill up the trench with earth, 
wood, and other materials ; and so passed it with the 
third part of his army. Grassns now began to fear 
that Spartacus, in the spirit of enterprise, would march 
immediately to Rome. But when he observed that a 
number of the enemy, on some difference or other, 
separated and encamped on the Lucanian lake, he re- 
covered his spirits. The water of this lake is said to 
change in such a manner, as sometimes to be sweet 
and fresh, and at other times so salt, that it is impos- 
sible to drink it. Grassus fell on this party, and drove 
them from the lake, but could not do any great exe- 
cution, or continue the pursuit far, because Spartacus 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Orassus now repented of his having written to the 
senate that it was necessary to recall Lucullus from 
Thrace, and Pompey from Spain, and hastened to 
finish the war himself; for he was sensible that the 
general who should come to his assistance would roh 
him of all the honor. He resolved, therefore, in the 
first place, to attack the troops which had revolted, 
and formed a separate body, under the command of 
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two officers named Cannicins and Castas. With this 
view, he sent a corps of six thousand men before to 
seize an eminence which he thought would foe of ser- 
vice to him, font ordered them to conduct their enter- 
prise with all imaginafole secrecy. They ofoserved his 
directions; and, to conceal their march the better, 
covered their helmets and the rest of their arms. Two 
women, however, who were sacrificing before the ene- 
my^s camp, discovered them ; and they would probably 
have met their fate had not Grassus advanced imme- 
diately, and given the enemy battle. This was the 
most obstinate action in the whole war. Twelve thou- 
sand three hundred of the enemy were killed, of which 
number there were only two found wounded in the 
back ; the rest died in their ranks, after the bravest 
exertions of valor. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the 
mountains of Petelia ; and Quintus, one of Grassus' 
officers, and Scropha the questor, marched after, to 
harass bis rear. But, Spartacus facing about, the Ro- 
mans fied in the most dastardly manner, and with great 
difficulty carried off the questor, who was wounded. 
This success was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the 
fugitives such spirits, that they would no longer de- 
cline a decisive action, or be obedient to their officers ; 
but, as they were on the road, addressed them with 
their swords in their hands, and insisted on marching 
back through Lucania with the utmost expedition, to 
meet the Romans, and face Grassus in the field. 

This was the very thing that Grassus desired. He 
was informed that Pompey was approaching ; said of 
the many speeches to the people on occasion of the 
ensuing election, in which it was asserted, that this 
laurel belonged to him, and that, as soon as he made 
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his appearance, he would by some decisive stroke put 
an end to the war. 

Crassus, therefore, hastened to give that stroke him- 
self, and, with the same view, encamped very near the 
enemy. One day, when he had ordered his soldiers 
to dig a trench, the gladiators attacked them as they 
were at work. Numbers came up continually on both 
sides to support the combatants ; and at last Spartacus 
seeing what the case necessarily required, drew out 
his whole army. When they brought him his horse, 
he drew his sword and killed him, saying at the same 
time, * If I prove victorious, I shall have horses at 
command ; if I am defeated, I shall have no need of 
this.' His aim was to find Crassus, and he made his 
way through showers of darts and heaps of the slain. 
He did not, indeed, reach him, but he killed with his 
own hand two centurions who ventured to engage him. 
At last those that seconded him fled. He, however, 
still stood hib groimd, and though surrounded by num- 
bers, fought with great gallantry, till he was cut in 
pieces. 

Crassus, on this occasion, availed himself of every 
circumstance with which fortune favored him ; he per- 
formed every act of generalship ; he exposed his per- 
son in the boldest manner ; yet he was only wreathing 
a laurel for the brows of Pompey. Pompey met, it 
seems, those who escaped out of the field, and put 
them to the sword. In consequence of which, he 
wrote to the senate, * That Crassus had indeed beaten 
the fugitive gladiators in a pitched battle ; but that 
it was he who had cut up the war by the roots.' 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a 
magnificent manner for his conquest of Sertorius and 
Spain. As for Crassus, he did not pretend to ask for 
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tbet greatbr titcnnpli ; and even tfac less, whish is le^ 
«p on foot, ««der tire name of an ovation, sveflved to 
h»ve no pTopriet3r o£ decorani in the conifQeit •# 
fugitive dares. Ik wbat respects this difllnrs from the 
other,, and whence the term OTation is' derived we h«ve 
.consideTed in die Life; of Marcellus. 

Pooipiey WHS insnediateiy called to the conralftbip ; 
and though Crassus had interest enough of hie own 
to. e»co«rage bim to hope for the aame honor, yet he 
sempled not to. solicit his good offces. Pompey re- 
eesred time application with pleasntre* ; for he waa die*- 
sivous by all meaae to have Crassm vnder an obliga- 
tion to him. He therefore readUy espoused bis canise ; 
and, at last, when he made his speeeb to the people, 
said, * be was as 'rnxwh indebted to them far ^ col- 
league they had given him, as.f»r their favor to hiniself/ 
However, the same good; underetMidiiig did not long 
continue ; they differed abonrt ateost every artide that 
came before them ; and ^ose* c^spvtes ai^ altercatioiis 
prevented their doing any thing considerable during 
the whoTe consulship. The* most remarkable thing 
was^ that Crassua <Wfered a great saeriiice to Hercules, 
entertained the peopkc at ten tiionsand- tables, ami 
gave them' a supply of b^ead-cora fbr three menHis. 

When they held one of the last assemblies befirre 
they q«ii1ted their charge, a-Rem^an knigbt, named'Ona- 
tios Aurelius, who had spent most of his thne in a re- 
tired manner in* the' conntry, and was a man of no great 
note, mounted' the rostnim, and gave the people aia 
aecoinit of a. vision- that had appeared to him. * Ju- 
piter,' sakT he, ' appeared to me hi a dream, and com- 
mfanded me to inform yoic in this public manner* that 
yOQiaTe sotte- sul^ the consals to lay dbwn their offibe 
b«fi)re they are reconciled"/ He bad no sooner ended 
bifr speecb than the people insisted that Ifteysboahf 
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be reconciled. Pompey stood without making aof 
motion towards it, but Crassus went and offered bim 
bis band. * I am not ashamed, my fellow- citizens,'^ 
said be, * nor do I think it beneath me, to make the 
first advances to Pompey, whom you distinguished 
with the name of Great, while he was but a beardless 
youth, and whom you honored with a triumph before 
he was a senator.' 

These were the only memorable things in the consu- 
late of Crassus. As for his censorship, it passed with- 
out any thing worth mentioning. He made no inqui- 
sition into the lives and manners of the senators ; he 
did not review the equestrian order, or number the 
people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the best-natured 
men in the world, was his colleague ; and it is said, 
that when Crassus wanted to adopt a violent and un- 
just measure — I mean the making Egypt tributary to 
Rome — Catulus strongly opposed it ; and hence arose 
that difference, in consequence of which they resigned 
their charge. 

When the great conspiracy of Catiline, which 
brought the commonwealth to the verge of destruction, 
broke out, Crassus was suspected of having some con- 
cern in it. Nay, there was one who named him among 
the conspirators; but no one gave credit to his infor- 
mation. It is true, Cicero, in one of his orations, 
openly accuses both Crassus and Csesar of that crime. 
But that oration did not appear in public till both those 
great men were dead. On the other hand, the same 
Cicero, in the oration he delivered relating to his con- 
sulship, expressly says, that Crassus came to him one 
night, and put a letter in his hands, which showed the 
reality of the plot into which they were then inquiring. 
Be that as it naay, it is certain that Crassus after this 
conceived a mortal hatred for Cicero, and would have 
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shown it in some act of yiolence had not his son Pub- 
lius prevented it* P ablins was a man of letters ; and 
eloquence had a particular charm for him : hence his 
attachment to Cicero was so great, that when the bill 
for his banishment was proposed, he went into mourn- 
ing, and persuaded the rest of the Roman youth to do 
the same. At last he even prevailed with his father to 
be reconciled to him. 

About this time G»sar returned from his govern- 
ment to solicit the consulship. Finding Crassus and 
Pompey again at variance, he would not apply to 
either in particular, lest he should make the other his 
enemy ; nor could he hope to succeed without the as- 
sistance of one of them. In this dilemma he deter- 
mined, if possible, to effect a good understanding once 
more between them. For which purpose he repre- 
sented, * that, by levelling their artillery against each 
other, they raised the Ciceros, the Catuli, and the 
Catos, who would be nothing, if they were once real 
friends, and took care to act in concert. If that were 
the case,' said he, * with your united interests and 
counsels you might carry all before yon.' 

These representations had their effect ; and, by join- 
ing himself to the league, he formed that invincible 
triupuvirate which ruined the senate and people of 
Rome, Not that either Crassus or Pompey gained 
any advantage from their union ; but Ccesar, by the 
help of both, climbed to the highest pinnacle of power. 
An earnest of this he had in his being unanimously 
elected consul: and, as he acquitted himself in his 
office with great honor, they procured him the com- 
mand of armies, and decreed him the province of 
Gaul, where he was established, as in an impregnable 
castle : for, they imagined, if they did but secure to 
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9kf^e. tb<? re«3t.1)Qlw^ll tb^^ni^ Hit tbeir IffisuM. 

It wft^ the iffiin<K^if{|^lK^^ qC pokier wlA&h led Pom-« 
P9gr U^ ihti^. Qfr<^ : 2^i»<l CraiMHiSf iQ, kui. old disease 
o£ av^ioa. bow ^cUyl. 9* Qiew im%* 1b9< asfaierveoientSy 
tbe vi6t«^i^8,,^i)4 tnmiipbsT<»f Qbei^^j^, cfti«t4 io. Crasr 
siift^a p^«igiii, fpi; tbe: sai«^ ;. awl Inb. could, nojl. be coi^ 
tent to be beneath him in this re^fffflt, though, he was 
9»s Qweb sqpsriQr in ottb^s.. H^ tb^neforQ nevec let 
bjimsslf vest .till hem^t an ingloviousf fa^Q» aiwl iitToiyeid 
bis country in the mpsii dreadful. oalaniitieiSh, 

On C^ssaof's camiiig frov^: Qatulto^ the «i4y o£ Lu£ea> 
owubAra wan,! to wait on biD>)» apd: among the rest 
Crawius and Pouypey. Thgese^ in tlieir priivate eooiei^ 
ei^Ges> agreed with him to carry mattery with a higher 
band, aaA W. vt^^^ tlj^emselves absolute m Rofoe : foe 
thi9. puirpose Csasar waa to remain a4< tbfi bf ad. o^ b» 
araiy^ and. the othet two cbiefJB to^dirid^ tjie^neat of the 
proyincea ai)d ar^mies^ b.etween. tbQniK There wiis no 
way however to car^ry their scheme; into executioa 
witbout swng foe ajB^tber coosurlship;; ift iKhich Csesar 
was to assist by writing. to> b>s. ff i^ils^ and by seeding^ 
a number of hifs soldier»s> te vote in .the election. 

When Craesua audi Pompey returned to. Eomes. their 
designs weire yevy u^clik suspected ;.aMil. the. ganerel 
discourse was,, tba^. the. late intorvieiir boded, no. good 
to the comflOQivvealth. Uereou, MarfieUimia a«d Po^ 
uiitiua ai^l^ed Povapey in full seuajbef/ Wb^lifoer beiiu- 
t^ded to^ solicit tihe co^puisbip?' To which h^e. aar 
swered, ' Perhjapg I. may^^parbapsi o^.' Ando* thwr 
iuterrogajting hioa a second- time^ he fiftid*. ^ If I solicit it» 
I shall solicit it for men of honon s^d not for meit of » 
loefuier principle/ As. Um auswier api^eaeed te bajre 
top muck of. haugbtiuffss.aud couteni]{t^ Qm«9U» 



prMMd UftiftBif witlmiofe tnodefatioii, * If it^ fbl- the 
public good, I shall solicit it — if not, I shall foi^iear/ 

By this sotie other 0aii4ida?tM, ainl affiong the rest 
Dovnitius, wove emiioldened to appear ; but as soon via 
CmsiM and Pempey dectared themseftvers the test 
drofiped their pretensions. Only Domitius w«s ex- 
horted and eneooraged %y his Ariend and kinsmVMi 
Gate, ' not to abandon bis fVoepeets, b«it to stand 
boldly up for 'the liberties of his country. As for 
Paaspey Mk6. Grasses,' he said, ' they wanted net ^w 
consnishtp, but absolute power ; nor was ft so tmich 
their aim to be chief magistrates at home, fts to seiKe 
the provinces, and to divide the armies between tfaeni.' 

Cato, baring thus expressed his real Mntimenls, 
drew Donitias almost ibrcibly into the fomia, end 
ninnbers joined them tfa»re ; for they weregi>eatly vnr- 
pHsed at tbis utep of Craesns nnd >Pom|yey. * Why do 
they tdemand^' eaid they^ ' « Second oonen>ship ? Why 
together ? Why snot with otbers ? Have we tiot many 
persons of ttiertt sufficient tb ilititle them to be eollea- 
gues with mther Crassm or Pbmpey V 

Pempey^s party, alartned «it these epeedhes, threw 
off the miask, and adopted the meet violent measures. 
Among other outrages, they waylaid Domitius as he 
was .going to the ptace 'of election before day, accotoi- 
{Mnied by his friends, kilied the toroh-beaner, and 
wovndod msfoy of his trnin> Gate among the rest. 
Then they ishut them ail up together^ till Grassos and 
Pompey were elected. 

A little after this they contined Boltiitius Ito his 
bonee, by plntiting armed men abont it, drove Gate 
ont of the forum, and killed several who mnde resist* 
ance. Having thus cleared the way, they continaed 
GsMar tn his goTerttment for five years more, and got 
gyda «itd both the Spldns 4&t their own provinces* 
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On casting lots, Syria fell to Crassus, and the Spains 
to Pompey. 

The allotment was not disagpreeable to the multitude. 
They chose to have Pompey not far from Rome ; and 
Pompey, who passionately loved his wife, was very 
glad of the opportunity to spend most of his time there. 
As for Crassusy as soon as it appeared that Syria was 
his lot, he discovered the greatest joy, and considered 
it as the principal happiness of his life ; insomuch, 
that even before strangers and the populace, he could 
hardly restrain his transports. To his intimate friends 
he opened himself more freely ; expressing the most 
sanguine hopes, and indulging in vain elevations of 
heart, unsuitable to his age and disposition ; for in ge- 
neral he was far from being pompous or inclined to 
vanity. But now, extravagantly elated and corrupted 
by his flattering prospects, he considered not Syria 
and the Parthi^ns as the termination of his good for- 
tune ; but intended to make the expedition of Lucullus 
against Tigranes, and of Pompey against Mithridates, 
appear only the sports of children. His design was to 
penetrate to the Bactrians, the Indians, the eastern 
ocean ; and in his hopes he had already swallowed up 
the east. 

In the law relating to the government of Crassus no 
mention was made of a war in its neighborhood ; but 
all the world knew Crassus had an eye to it: and 
Caesar, in the letter he wrote to him from Gaul, com- 
mended his design, and encouraged him to attack the 
Parthians. But when he was going to set out, Ateius, 
one of the tribunes, threatened to stop him, and num- 
bers joined the tribune's party. They could not, with- 
out indignation, think of his going to begin hostilities 
against a people who had done them no injury, and 
were in fact their allies. Crassus^ alarmed at this, 
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desired Pompey to conduct him out of Rome. He 
knew the dignity of Pompey, and the veneration the 
populace had for him : and on this occasion, though 
many were prepared to withstand Crassus, and to raise 
a clamor against him, yet, when they saw Pompey 
marching hefore him with an open and gay counte- 
nance, they dropped their resentment, and made way 
in silence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the 
first place, hy the authority of his office, he commanded 
him to stop, and protested against his enterprise : then 
he ordered one of his officers to seize him : but the 
other tribunes interposing, the officer let Crassus go« 
Ateius now ran before to the gate, and placed there a 
censer with fire in it. At the approach of Crassus he 
sprinkled incense on it, offered libations, and uttered 
the most horrid imprecations ; invoking at the same 
time certain dreadful and strange gods. The Romans 
say these mysterious and ancient imprecations have 
such power, that the object of them never escapes their 
effect ; nay, they add, that the person who uses them 
is sure to be unhappy ; so that they are seldom used, 
and never but on a great occasion. Ateius was much 
blamed for his rash zeal. It was for his country's sake 
that he was an adversary to Crassus, and yet it was 
his country he had laid under that dreadful curse* 

Crassus, pursuing his journey, came to Brundusinm ; 
and though the winter storms made the voyage danger- 
ous, he put to sea, and lost a number of vessels in his 
passage. As soon as he had collected the rest of his 
troops he continued his route by land through Gala- 
tia. There he paid his respects to Deiotarus, who, 
though an old man, was building a new city. Crassus 
laughed, and said, ^ You begin to build at the twelfth 
hour of the day T The king laughed in his turn^ and 
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•answeiyed, * You do not set out very early in the moni* 
in^ against the Partiiians !' Grassns, indeed, was tbea 
Ahowe sixty years of age, and lie looked «[i»ch oldef 
than lie was. 

Om Us arrival in 8yria, his alEurs prospered at firit 
according to ids expeetaition. H« threw a bridge i>ver 
the Eupibratei with ease, and fats army passed it with- 
out opposition. Many cities in Mesopotamia volunta- 
4rily received him ; and one only stood on its defence. 
IThe prince who governed it was named Ap<^lonius. 
The Romans having lost about a hundred men before 
it, Grassus marcbed against it with all his forces, took 
it by assault, plundered it of every thing valuable, and 
aold tbe inhabitants for slaves. The Greeks called that 
city Zenodotia. Grassus, oa taking it, suffered his 
army to salute him imperator ; a thin^ which reflected 
no small disgrace on him ; it showed the meanness of 
bis spirit, and his despair of effecting any thing consi- 
derable, when be valued himself on such a trifling ac- 
quisition. 

After he bad garrisoned the towns that bad sub- 
emitted with seven thousand foot and a thousand borse, 
he returned into Syria to winter. There he was joined 
by his son, whom Gaesar had sent to him from Oaal, 
adorned with military honors, and at the head of a 
thousand select horse. 

Among the many errors which Grassus committed in 
this war, the first, and none of the least, was bis re- 
turning so soon into Syria. He ought to have gone 
forward, and strengthened himself with tbe aceeasion 
of Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with 
tbe Parthians ; instead of which, be gave the enemy 
abundant time to prepare themselves. Besides, his 
occupations in Syria were greatly censured, having 
ittore of tbe trader in them .than of the general. la- 
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Mead of examining into the arras of fait sakKera, ktep^ 
iwg them in eicerdae, and ini pro vnif their streagtb awd 
actinriky by proper rewards, he was in^iriag into the 
roTeiifws of the cities, and weighing tiie treasares m 
the temple of the goMeas of Hierapolis. And thoaf^ 
lie fixed tlie qaotas of troops which the states aad prii^ 
«tpalities were to ftmivh, he let them off again f or a 
awiD of money ; wbtcii exposed ifaim to the ^wntampt lof 
those whom he eanased. 

Tbe firct sign of iits fulom fortune cave itom tikis 
very goddess, who« aene oaU Veaus, sone ixsot^ 
others Nature, or that great prtaoiple which pradaoea 
all things out of moisture, and iastraeto maakind in 
tbe knowlege of every thiag that is good. As they 
.■were going oat of the teaaple, young Orassas stamibiad 
and fell at the gate, and his fiither Ml on liim. 

He was aow drawiag his troops oirt of ivinter*^mar- 
tars, wh«n arabaasadors caaie from Arsaces, aad ad^- 
djresaed hi« in this abort speech *. * It tfaas anay was 
«ent agaiast.tbe Parthiaas by the ftoman people, tiiat 
^ople has nothing to expect but perpetual war and 
•eaaiity irreooocilable* But, if 'Cnassus, against the 
incliaations of his ooantry, which they were infoimed 
was the case, to gratify his own avafice, has undBi^ 
taken this war, and invaded one of the Parthian prt>' 
Tinces, Arsaoes will act witii more moderation. He 
wiB take compassion on Cnusus' age, and let the Ro>- 
nsaiM go;'th0«gh in fact the oonnders them rather as In 
pcisoii than ia garrison.' To this Cvassus made ao 
cetera •but .a rhodomontade : he said, ' He would grre 
them bib answer at Seleocia/ 6Ni which T^agisei, tha 
wildest of the amhmiBadors, laughed ; and taming up 
the palm of his hand, replied, * Craasoa, here vrili hak 
ipnow hefoite ithou wilt see Seleacia/ 

The ambassadors then returned to their king Grades^ 
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and told him he must prepare for war. Meantime, 
some Romans escaped with difficulty from the cities 
they garrisoned in Mesopotamia, and brought a very 
alarming account of the enemy. They said, they had 
.been eye-witnesses to their immense numbers, and to 
their dreadful manner of fighting, when they attacked 
the towns : and, as it is usual for fear to magnify its 
object, they added, ' it is impossible either to escape 
them when they pursue, or to take them when they fly. 
They have a new and strange sort of arrows, which 
are swifter than lightning, and reach their mark be- 
fore you can see they are discharged ; nor are they 
less fatal in their effect than swift in their course. The 
offensive arms of their cavalry pierce through every 
thing; and the defensive arms are so well tempered 
that nothing can pierce them.' 

The Roman soldiers were struck with this account, 
and their courage began to droop. They had imagined 
that the Parthians were not different from the Arme- 
nians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had beaten 
and driven before him till he was weary ; and conse- 
quently, that the hardest part of the expedition would 
be. the length of the way, and the trouble of pursuing 
men who would never stand an engagement. But now 
they found they had war and danger to look in the 
face, which they had not thought of: insomuch, that 
several of the principal officers were of opinion that 
Crassus ought to stop, and call a council to consider 
whether new measures ought not to be taken. Of this 
number was Cassius the questor. Besides, the sooth- 
sayers whispered that the sacrifices were not accepted 
by the gods, and the signs appeared always inauspi* 
cious to the general. However, he paid no attention 
to them, nor to any but those who were for hastening 
Jiis march. 
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He was the more Gonfinned in his intentions by the 
arriral of Arfavasdes, king of Armenia. That prince 
came with six thousand horse, which he said were only 
his body-guard. He promised Crassus ten thousand 
rnore^ armed at all points, and thirty thousand foot, all 
to be maintained at his own expense. At the same 
time, he advised him to enter Parthia by way of Ar* 
menia. * By that means,' said he, ' you will not only 
hare plenty of provisions, which I shall take care to 
supply you with, but your march will be safe, as it 
will lie along a chain of mountains, and a country al«- 
most impracticable for cavalry, in which the Parthiaa 
strength consists.' Crassus received his tender of ser- 
vice and his noble offer of succors but coldly ; and said« 
* he should march through Mesopotamia, where he 
had left a number of brave Romans.' On this the 
Armenian bade him adieu, and returned to his own 
country. 

As Crassus was passing the Euphrates at Zeugma, 
he met with dreadful bursts of thunder, and lightnings 
flamed in the face of his troops. At the same time the 
black clouds emitted a hurricane mingled with fire, 
which broke down and destroyed great part of his 
bridge. The place which he had marked out for a 
camp was also twice struck with lightning. One of 
the general's war-horses, richly caparisoned, running 
away with his rider, leaped into the river, and was 
seen no more. And* it is said, when the foremost eagle 
was moved, in order for a march, it turned back of its 
own accord. Besides these ill tokens, it happened 
that when the soldiers had their provisions distributed, 
after they had crossed the river, they were first served 
with lentils and salt, which are reckoned ominous, and 
commonly placed on the monuments of the dead. In 
a speech of Crassus to the army an expression escaped 
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luin irbtch struck them ili miih borror. fle««id ' he 
ted brak«n down the -bridge, that not one of them migtt 
retonu' And when he imghi, oo peraervin^ the fm* 
propriety of the ewpretstoa, to have reeaiied or ex- 
plaitied it «o the intimidated trao^M, his ahstxamcy wovM 
m0t permit him. To which we may -add, that in tht 
flaerifice affei«d for the Instratioti of th« mrmy, the 
arvspex hairia^ put the aatrails in 'his hands, he i«t 
them &U. All that iatteiided th« ceremony ^ere strfMsk 
urith astoaifliitneDt ; but he tmly said, with «i smile, ' See 
mkait it is to be old i My vword, hoiwrer, shall not 
Blip owt of my hands in this maniHir/ 

Immediately aftar this he be^aa his march aJim; 
A» '^bdie of the £«phrates, iidth seven legiona. Dear 
foiirtlkoiisaAd horse, and almost as (ma»y of IJhe light- 
armed. iHe had not g^one fitr heifore .siome of his acaifts 
retaroed, and totd him they had notibaad so much as 
one man in their excursions ; but that there wc^re many 
vestiges ctf cavalry, who appeared to have Aed. afe if 
they had been purauetd. 

Crassus now began to be mone 'Sangwine in his Srapes, 
and the aoldiera to h(dd "(he eaemy in contempt, on a 
mpposition that they durst not stand an encounter. 
Nevertheless, Cassias addressed himself to the general 
again, and advised hhn * to secure his troops in aomc 
ivQVtified town till he should Jiave soate account of the 
esiemy that might he depended oa- If he did aot 
«hooee that, he desired him to ikeep along the river till 
be reached Seleucia ; ifarr by this means be would he 
oonstantiy supplied with provisions from the vessels 
that would -ftillow his camp ; and the river preverulii^ 
liis being surrounded, .he would always have it in bis 
power to tight on equal terntt^' 

While 'Crassus was weighing these connaelfi, with 
ttKich detibemtiOB, there aiTrived aa An-ahiaa dnsf 
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Bftoaod Ammnea. %!!» artfnl and peridkMMia nan wtm 
tbe principal iastninMat of all tiie- calamitiea wfcicb 
loriHflt was prefmriiig' for the ruin o# Craisus*^ S<naa 
of liis officers^ i«ho had serTod under Pempeyr IsBtw 
botiv' macii Ariamn«s was indebted; to that general •» 
iayor, and tint in consequence^ be passed lor a well*' 
wisbei to the Ronana» But now^ gained by tkei Pim^'^ 
tbiaft officers, be eonceiited with tbem a seheme to draw* 
Grassus from tbe river and tiie bigber grounds' in4xy 
aa immense plains wbere he inigbt easily be sur- 
rounded ; for the enemy tbougbt of notbing lee9 than' 
figbling a pitched battie with the- Romans. 

This barbarian, then, addressing himself to Cras8ii9« 
at first laanebed out i»to tbe praises of Pompey as bis' 
benefactor, for be was a roluble and artful speaker* 
Then be expressed bis admiratioo' of so fine an army ; 
but withal took occasion to blame Crassus f^r bi»de^ 
lays, and tbe time be spent in preparing ; as if weaponsv 
and not rather active bands and feel, were required' 
against a people who bad long been de4ermtned to r»^ 
tire with their most valuable effects, and with their' 
feuMliesand friends^ to the 3^<inansand HyrcanianSi 
*- Op suppose you have to figh<>' said be, *■ you ought 
t» hasten to* the encounter befbre the king recover hts» 
spirits^ and collect all his forces. At present he has. 
mily sent out S<urena and SUhices to amuse you> and 
t» prevent your- pursuit of himself: for hts part, he wHt 
take oarenot to appear ift the* field.' 

Thisi stony was: fiUse in every circumstance ^ fbr^ 
Orodes bad divided his army into two parts ; with one 
of 'wbieb> he^ was ravaging Armenia, to wreak bis ven- 
geance on Artavasdes ; Sut ena was left with the otlier; 
to>make head against the Romans. Not that the king^ 
aa some will have il^ had any contempt fbrfthe Romans:: 
fior Grassus^ ooeef the most po«rerfalmen Rotme bad/ 
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produced, was not an antagonist whom he should de- 
spise, and think it a fairer field of honor to go and 
fight with Artavasdes, and lay waste Armenia. On the 
contrary, it is highly prohable it was his apprehensions 
of danger which made him keep at a distance and watch 
the rising event ; in order to which he sent Surena be- 
fore him, to make trial of the enemy's strength, and to 
amuse them with his stratagems ; for Surena was no 
ordinary person ; but in fortune, family, and honor, 
the first after the king ; and in point of courage and 
capacity, as well as in size and beauty, superior to the 
Parthians of his time. If he went only on an excur- 
sion into the country, he had a thousand camels to 
carry his baggage, and two hundred carriages for his 
concubines. He was attended by a thousand heavy- 
armed horse, and many more of the light-armed rode 
before him. Indeed, his vassals and slaves made up a 
body of cavalry little less than ten thousand. He had 
the hereditary privilege in his family to put the diadem 
on the king's head when he was crowned. When 
Orodes was driven from the throne, he restored him ; 
and it was he who conquered for him the great city of 
Seleucia, being the first to scale the wall, and beat 
off the enemy with his own hand. Though he was then 
not thirty years old, his discernment was strong, and 
his counsel esteemed the best. These were the talents 
by which he overthrew Crassus, who laid himself open 
to his arts, first by a too sanguine confidence^ and 
afterwards by his fears and depression under mis- 
fortunes. 

When Crassus had listened to the lure of Ariamnes, 
and left the river, to march into the plain, the traitor 
led him a way that was smooth and easy at first ; but 
after a while it became extremely difficult, by reason of 
the deep sands in which he had to wade, and the sight 
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of a vast desert without wood or water, which afforded 
DO prospect of repose or hope of refreshment : so thai 
his troops were ready to give ont, not only through 
thirst and the difficulty of the march, hut through the 
comfortless and melancholy view before them of a 
country where there was neither tree nor stream to be 
seen, no hill to shelter them» no green herb growing, 
but the billows of an immense sea of sand surrounding 
the whole army. 

These things gave them sufficient reason to suspect 
they were betrayed ; but when the envoys of Arta-^ 
vasdes arrived, there was no room to doubt it. That 
prince informed Crassus ' that Orodes had invaded 
his kingdom with a great army, so that now he could 
send the Romans no succors. Therefore he advised 
them to march towards Armenia, where with their 
united forces they might give Orodes battle. If Cra8« 
sus did not relish this advice, he conjured him at least 
never to encamp on any ground favorable to the cavalry, 
but to keep close to the mountains.' Crassus in his 
resentment and infatuation would send no answer io 
writing ; he only said, * he was not at leisure now to 
think of the Armenians ; but by and by he would come 
and chastise their king for his perfidiousness.' Cassius 
was again extremely chagrined, but would not make 
any more remonstrances to the general, who was already 
offended at the liberty he had taken. He applied, 
however, to the barbarian in private, in such terms as 
these : ' O thou vilest of impostors ! what malevolent 
demon has brought thee amongst us? By what potions, 
by what enchantments, hast thou prevailed on Crassus 
to pour his army into this vast, this amazing desert ; a 
march more fit for a Numidian robber than for a Ro* 
man general V The barbarian, who had art enough to 
adapt himself to all occasions, humbled himself to Cas- 



akm, a»4 enjeowraged htm to ko1d|d»taad baTS pstieBGe 
omly a little Longer, Aa for the soldiera, he rode about 
tjle ranks under a pretence of fortifying them, against 
tibeir fa^ues, and made use of several taunting ex- 
pressions to them* * What !' said he, ' da yen imagine 
that yo« are nMurchiag through Campania?. Do yon ex- 
pect th^e fonnlaiins, the stscftMs, the shades, the baths, 
and houses of sefrediiaent you> met with there ? And 
will you never remember that you are traversing the 
bavren confines of the Arabians and Assyrians?' Thus 
the traitor admoni^edy os rather insulted the Romans, 
and got o^ at last beliore his imposture was discovered. 
K«v was this without the general'si knowlege-; ho even 
persuaded him then» thait ho wasi going o» some scheme 
HD' pcvt the enemy in disordan 

It is said that Crassus on that day did not appear in 
a purple roibe, such as the Roman generis used to 
veas, botin a black one; and when he perceived his 
mistake, be wen4 and changed it. Some of the- stand- 
ards too were so rooted in the ground, that they could 
not bof moved without the greatest effiosts* Crassus 
only laughed at the omen, and hastened his- march tke 
move, making theifoot keep up with the cavalry. Mean- 
time the remains oi a reconnoitring party returned, 
witk an aocount that their oonurades were killed by the 
Partbiarra, and that they had escaped with great diffi- 
cnltyv At the same time they assured him that the 
esemy was advancing with very numerous forces and 
in; the highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread great dismay amon^ the 
troopa, and Crassus was the most terrified of all. In 
his: oonfusioo. he had: scar^se understanding enough 
about him to. draw up liia army properly. At first, 
agreeably to the opinion of Cassius, he extended ^ 
ffonlrof his in&ntry so as to. occupy a great space of 



grcmiHl, t» f^^vemX tbeir b^nf furvonndf 4i and dtalri-^ 
but«d the cfiy«iry i» tfu^ wiDg^9» But f oqr amnog lu« 
niiii4» be drew iip the Ug;ip«« in a elo4e square, anil 
Bi94e a front every wf^y, eaoh fr4)Bt coQawtiPg of twelre 
ccKhovts, £very cohort bed it» troop of borve ^notte4 
it, that no part migbt remain untupported by the Qa« 
T^ry, but that the wb(^ pigbt advance with eqiial «e-< 
curity to the obarge% One of the wings waa given to 
Cassius, the other -to youn^r Cnieausy and the general 
placed himself in the centre. 

In thie order they moved forward, tiU tbey came to 
a river called Balieena^ which in itself was not consider*^ 
able, b«t the sight of it gave great p\eaanre to the sol* 
diers, f^ well on account of their beat and thirst, as the 
fatignee of a march through e dry and sandy desert, 
^ost of the officers were of opinion that they ought to 
paae the night there, and after having got the best in-> 
telUgenee they could of the number of the enemy and 
thair order, advance against them at break of day* 
Bqt Crassust carried away by the eagerness of bis «on, 
and of the cavalry ebout him, who called on bim to 
lead them to the charge, commanded those who wanted 
refFesbynent to t^e it as they stood in their ranks* 
Before they had all done he began his mareb, not 
leisurely and with proper pauses, as is necessary in 
going to battle, but with a quick and continued pace* 
till tbey came in sight of the eueiuy, who appeared 
neither so numerous nor so formidable as they had 
expeeted ; for ^rena bad poncealed bis main foree 
behind the advanoed giwurd, and to prevent tbeir being 
discovered by the glittering of their armor, he had 
^ered tbem to eever it with tbeir eoats or with skins* 

Wbeo both armies were near .enough to engage, and 
the gener^vle bed given the signal, tiio field res<Hinded 
with 9, horrid din and dreadful bellowing^ fox tbo Pht^ 
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thians do not excite their men to action with comets 
and trumpets, hot with certain hollow instruments 
covered with leather, and surrounded with brass bells, 
which they beat continually. ' The sound is deep and 
dismal, something between the howling of wild beasts 
and the crashing of thunder ; and it was from sage re- 
flection they had adopted it, having observed, that of 
all the senses, that of hearing soonest disturbs the 
Blind, agitates the passions, and unhinges the under- 
staDding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid 
noise, the Parthians suddenly uncovered their arms, 
and appeared like battalions of fire, with the gleam of 
their breastplates and their helmets of Margian steel, 
polished to the greatest perfection. Their cavalry, 
too, completely armed in brass and steel, shed a lustre 
no less striking. At the head of them appeared Sn- 
rena, tall and well made ; but his feminine beauty did 
not promise such courage as he was possessed of; for 
he was dressed in the fashion of the Medes, with his 
face painted, and his hair curled and equally parted ; 
while the rest of the Parthians wore their hair in great 
disorder, like the Scythians, to make themselves look 
more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have charged 
with their pikes, and opened a way through the fore- 
most ranks ; but when they saw the depth of the Ro- 
man battalions, the closeness of their order, and tbe 
firmness of their standing, they drew back, and, under 
the appearance of breaking their ranks and dispersing, 
wheeled about and surrounded the Romans. At that 
instant Crassus ordered his archers and light infantry 
to begin the charge : but they had not gone far before 
they were saluted with a shower of arrows ; which 
came With such force, and did so much execution, as 
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drove them back on the battalions. This was the begin- 
ning of disorder and consternation among the heavy- 
armed, when they beheld the force and strength of the 
arrows, against which no armor was proof, and whose 
keenness nothing could resist. The Parthians now se- 
parated, and began to exercise their artillery on the 
Romans on all sides, at a considerable distance ; not 
needing to take any exact aim, by reason of the close- 
ness and depth of the square in which their adversaries 
were drawn up. Their bows were large and strong, 
yet capable of bending till the arrows were drawn to 
the head ; the force they went with was consequently 
very great, and the wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were, now in a dreadful situation. If 
they stood still, they were pierced through ; if they 
advanced, they could make no reprisals, and yet were 
sure to meet their fate ; for the Parthians shoot as 
they fly ; and this they do with dexterity inferior only 
to the Scythians. It is indeed an excellent expedient, 
because they save themselves by retiring ; and, by 
fighting all the while, escape the disgrace of flight. 
- While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthians 
would spend all their arrows and quit the combat, or 
else advance hand to hand, they bore their distresses 
with patience ; but as soon as it was perceived that 
behind the enemy there was a number of camels loaded 
with- arrows, from whence the flrst ranks, after they 
emptied their quivers, were supplied, Crassus, seeing 
no end to his sufferings, was greatly distressed^ The 
step he took was to send orders to his son to get up 
with the enemy, and charge them, if possible, before 
be was quite surrounded ; for it was principally against 
bim that one wing of the Parthian cavalry directed 
their efforts, in hopes of taking him in the rear. On 
tbisy the young man took thirteen hundred horse, of 
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whtch tbcnr hit bfid from Ommr m^f » iboBmnd, fif • 
bimclrtd »robera, fiii4 cftglit e^horto of inf«^otry» whkll 
were iMxt nt iiim4, ii9^ wkf el^d aboiit to oonie to <1>« 
ekarge. However, tbei Purlhiap^i wHetb«r it w«9 tb«t 
tbey were afmid to meet a df teehnent tbat eave 
agfiinst tlwid i» 0Meh f i^od order, wbieb 90iiie eny w«f 
tbe caee, or whether they wanted to druw you»g Cffif«- 
8«e aa far aathey pesaibly eonkl fvo» hi« father, t«raed 
Ibeir bad^a and flad- The yoiiig man eried o«l» 
' they dare not ataad V0% and A>Uawed at foil apeed: 
ae did Oenaoriniui and Megahaechua ; the latter a maa 
noted for hie atreagtb and courage, and the former a 
person of seoatorial diyoity, and an ejioeilent orator. 
Both were intimate friends of yomig Crasiua^ and 
nearly of hia age. 

The cavalry kept oa ; and avieh waa the alacrity and 
ppirit of hope with which the infantry were inipired, 
that they were 90t left behind ; for they ioMgined they 
were only parauiag a conquered eneany. But they 
had mU gone far befbre they found how mueh Ihey 
were deceived. The pretended fngitivea feoed about ; 
and, maay others joining thai»; advanoe d V> the en- 
eounter. The Komana* on thia, made a atand» aup* 
pomag the eaen^y would come to cJleiae quartera with 
them, heeanae their nniakber waa hut amall. The Par* 
thiaaa, howe^ar, only formed a line of their heavy* 
armed cavalry oppoaile their adirer sariea» aad then or- 
dered their irregnlara t<^ gaU^ Kound. and heat up the 
aand a»d duat in aueh a mannett that the iUMaaim 
eouhl aoaroe either aee or speah for the elooda of it. 
Beatdeq, the latter were dtawA up «n ao aaMll a oem* 
pa«a, and preaaiod ao c^e e« each ether, that ^ay 
were a very fair mark ftir the enemy* Their dealh, 
too, waa liagering. They rolled about Ia agoaiea of 
pain^ with the acrowa aliektag in them ; aad» betot 



fftey dt«d, «tidMiFt>r«d Id pull out the lMit<>ed ^Mfcifi 
Wbich were entangled within their veiB« tind ftin^wv $ 
AH «tfbrt that ierr^d only to enlarge their wotfnds, and 
iidd to their t^rtore. 

Many died in this tnifterAble mtmner, audi tliMe who 
■unrived were net lli for action. Wh«fi Pttbliui > de^ 
Hired them to uttack the heary-^armed cavalry, they 
liiowed him their hands nailed to their ibieldi, and 
their fset fhst^ned to the ground ; so that they eonld 
neither ight ner fly. He therefore eneonraged his 
mivalry, and advanced with great vigor to the charge. 
Bttt the dispute was by no means on an equality, either 
in respect of attack or delbnee ) fbr bis men bad only 
weak and short javelins to attempt the Parthian cai-* 
tassM) which were made either of raw hides or steel ; 
whiU the enemy^s strong pikes could easily make an 
ftnpression on the naked or ligbt-^atmed Gauls. These 
Were the troops in which be placed his chief confi- 
dence, and indeed he worked wonders with tbem» 
They laid hold on the pikes of the barbarians, and 
grappling with tbsm, puUsd them fV^m their horses, 
nod threw tbem on the ground, whera they could scarce 
irtir, by reason of tb« weight of their armor. Many of 
Hiem «teta quitted their omti horses, and getting under 
tbose of the t^arthians, wounded them in the belly ; on 
which th« hor«es» mad with pain, plunged and threw 
fheir riders ; Shd, treading them under foot along with 
the enemy, at last fell down dead on both. What 
wetit hardest agninst the Gauls was beat and thirst i 
ibr they had not been acouitomed to either ; and they 
bad lost most of their horses by advancing furiously 
Against the enemy's pikes. 

They had now no resource, but to retire to tbeir 

< Yotmg Ctassus. 
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infantry, and to carry off young Crassnt, irlio was 
much wounded. But happening to see a hill of sand 
by the way, tbey retired to it; and having placed 
their horses in the middle, they locked their shields 
together all round, imagining that would prove the 
best defence against the barbarians. It happened, 
however, quite otherwise. While they were on plain 
ground, the foremost ranks afforded some shelter to 
those behind ; but on an eminence, the un evenness of 
the ground ■ showed one above another, and those be- 
hind higher than those before, so that there was no 
chance for any of them to escape : they fell promiscu- 
ously, lamenting their inglorious fate, and the impos- 
sibility of exerting themselves to the last. 

Young Crassus had with him two Greeks, named 
Hieronymus and Nicomachus, who had settled in that 
country in the town of Carras. These advised him to 
retire with them, and to make his escape to Ischnce, a 
city which had adopted the Roman interests, and was 
at no great distance : but he answered, * there was no 
death, however dreadful, the fear of which could make 
him leave so many brave men dying for his sake/ At 
the same tijnae he desired them to save themselves, and 
then embraced and dismissed them. As his own hand 
was transfixed with an arrow, and he could not use itj 
he offered his side ]to his armor-bearer, and ordered 
him to strike the blow. Censorinus is said to have 
died in the same manner. As for Megabacchus, he 
despatched himself with his own hand, and the other 
principal officers followed his example. The rest fell 
by the Parthian pikes, after they had defended them- 
selves gallantly to the last. The enemy did not make 
4bove five hundred prisoners. , . 

When they had cut off the head of young Crassns, 
they marched with it to his father, whose affairs were 
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id tkis poatare* Aft^ lie bad ordered hii io)i to cbarge 
the Parthianft news was brought him that they fled 
with great precipitation, and that the Romans pursued 
them with equal viyacity. He perceired also, that on 
his side the enemy's operations . were comparatively 
feeble ^ for the greatest part of them were. then gone 
after his son. Hereon he recovered his spirits in 
some degree, and drew his forces back to some higher 
ground, expecting every moment his son's return from 
the pursuit. 

Publius had sent several messengers to inform him 
of bis danger ; but the first had fallen in with the 
barbarians, and were cut in pieces ; and the last having 
escaped with great difficulty, told him his son was lost, 
if he had not large and immediate succors. Grassus 
was so distracted by difierent passions, that h^ could 
not form any rational scheme. On the one hand, he 
was afraid of sacrificing the whole army, and on the 
other, anxious for the preservation of his son ; but at 
last he resolved to march to his assistance. 

Meantime, the enemy advanced with loud shoots and 
songs of victory, which made them appear more ter- 
rible ; and all the drums bellowing again in the ears 
of the Romans, gave the notice of another engagement. 
The Parthians coming forward with the head of Pub- 
lius on a spear, demanded, in the most contemptuous 
manner, whether they knew the family and parents of 
the young man : ' For,' said they, ' it is not possible 
that so brave and gallant a youth should be the son of 
Grassus, the greatest dastard, and the mefmest wretch 
in the world.' 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans more 
than all the calamities they had met with. Instead of 
exciting them to revenge, as might have been expected, 



it priMn^ei Aliotrar A&i tmiiidr wliloli ran tltvonf k th« 
article lUnAf. NeteHb«l«M, Cfaistii, dll tkis tnelilta'- 
ehoijr Qceasion, b#lMv«d with gtfoM^t triAgtiAniiiiitytlmn 
lie iiad ever shown tefo»e» H« »iafefa«d up and down 
tlie ranke^ Mid oH«d, * RokhmH) tbis liMia is mine. The 
fortunee and ^lofy of RoMie tftand lafe and nndiwi^ 
mshisd ia you. If you liat« any pity for tte^ who am 
bereaved of the bMt of Mn«^ iihow it in your reeent^ 
Mtnt agaiwst tbe enemiy, P«t nn end lo their triuiaph ; 
avenge their cruelty. Be not astonished at fhid loM; 
(hey Bittit dways havn BoM^tMng to «ufibr who aspire 
to great thing*. Lueulitii did not p«iU down f Igtnnes, 
nor Scipio Antiocbaa, without some expense of blood. 
Out anoeators tost a tbouftand ihlpa balbre they reduoftd 
8icily> and many great officers and generals in Italy { 
but no previous loss prevented their aobdning the eo»- 
^ueron ; for it was not by her good fortune^ but by 
the perseveranoe and Ibr tilude witii whtoh she com*- 
bated advereity^ that Rmue baa risen to her pneaent 
height of power »f 

Cmssus, though he thus endeavored to animate his 
troops, did not find many listen to him With pleasure. 
•He waa aenaible Uieir depreamen still continued when 
be ordered them to shout for the battle ; for their about 
wan feeble^ languid, and unequal, while- that of the 
barbarians wai bold and strong* When the attack 
begun^ the lights-armed tavnlry taking the Romaua in 
flank, galled them with their arrows ; while the heavy- 
armed charging them in frobt with their pikes, drove 
them into a narrow space* Some, indeed, to avoid a 
more painful death from the arrows, advanced With 
the resolution of despair^ but did not do much exe- 
vutiou. All the advantage they had was, that they 
.Were speedily despatched by the larg« wounds they 



i««ei¥«a tt0m Obe httmd iMtdi oT Hie (Miediy'» itroiig 
lAkiM) ^likh lli«y pualMA with 0IMI1 yioleiic«, tliftt tb«y 
itfteii piereM tfafottf k t«xi men at oii«e«> 

TMe llfbt oMltiniied in thte niAiiaer all day; and 
wliM the bat*batffatia caiiM to retire^ they aaid, ' They 
w^mH give Ci-ataiii ette nigiit to bewail hie soti ; if he 
did not in the ineaa titte ooiiaider better, atid rather 
e^oee to go and aorrender himself to Arsaoes* than be 
eartied/ Then they eat down near the Roman army» 
and paased the aight in great aatfofhction, hipping to 
Uniah the affhir the neitt day. 

It wa^ a melaneholy and dreadAil night to the Ro* 
aaana. Tbey tdok no care to bttry the dead, nor any 
botiee of the wotwded, many of whieh were expiring 
Sb gteat agoniea. Every man had hie own fhte to de^ 
plor^v That fhte appeared inevitable, whether tbey 
reiaaiaed where tbey wei«, or threw themielves in th^ 
ikfght into that bonndleM plain. They found a great 
objeetion too agalnat retiring, in the wounded ; who 
wotild retard their flight, if they attempted to earry 
them off, and atatm the enemy with theit cries, if tbey 
were left behind. 

Ai for Orassns, though they belieted him the canse 
«f all their miaetiea, they wanted him to make his 
appatMranoe and speak to them. Bttt he had eovered 
hia head, chosen darkness for his companion, and 
M^etc^ed himself on the ground ; a sad example to 
the vulgar of the instability of fortune ; and to mea 
of deeper thought, of the effbcts of rashness and ill- 
placed ambition. Not contented with being the first 
and greatest among many milUotts of men, be had con*> 
bidared himself in a mean light, becanse there were 
l«ro aboTC him. 

' There is nothing incredible in this, for it is frequently 
done by the Tartars in the ^dUid mode of Hgkting at thia day. 
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Octaviiu, oBe of his lieutenantt, amd Cassiiiis; ^n- 
dearored to raise him from the ground and console 
him, but found that be gave himself intirely up to 
despair* They then, by their own authority, sum- 
moned the centurions and their officers to a council of 
war, in which it was resolved that they should retire. 
Accordingly they began to do so without sound of 
trumpet, and silently enough at first. But when the 
sick and wounded perceived that they were going to 
be deserted, their doleful cries and lamentations filled 
the whole army with confusion and disorder. Still 
greater terror seized them as they proceeded, the fore- 
most troops imagining that those behind were enemies. 
They often missed their way; often stopped to put 
themselves in some order, or to take some of the 
wounded off the beasts of burden, and put others on. 
By these things they lost a great deal of time ; inso- 
much, that Ignatius only, who made the best of his way 
with three hundred horse, arrived at Carrse about 
midnight. He saluted the guards in Latin, and when 
he perceived they heard him, he bade them go and tell 
Coponius, who commanded there, that Grassus had 
fought a great battle with the Parthians. Then with- 
out explaining himself farther, or acquainting them 
who he was, he made off as fast as possible to Zeugma; 
by which means he saved himself . and his troop ; but, 
at the same time, was much blamed for desertinj; his 
general. 

However, Crassus found his advantage in the hint 
given to Coponius. .That officer considering that the 
hurry and confusion with which the message was de? 
livered betokened no good, ordered his men to arm; 
and as soon as he was apprised that Crassus was 
marching that way,. he went out to meet him, and con- 
ducted his army into the town. 
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Thougb ike Purtbians in the night pefoeived the 
flight of the Romans, they did not pursue them ; but 
at break of day they fell on those that were left in the 
camp, and despatched them, to the number of four 
thousand. The cavalry also picked up many others 
who were straggling on the plain. One of the Romaa 
officers, named Varguntinus, who had wandered in the 
night from the main body with four cohorts, was found 
next morning posted on a hill. The barbarians sur« 
rounded their little corps, and killed them all, except 
twenty men. These made their way through the enemy 
sword in hand, who let them pass, and they arrived 
safe at CarrsB. 

A rumor was now brought to Surena that Crassus 
with the best of his officers and troops had escaped^ 
and that those who had retired into Carraa were only, 
a mixed multitude not worth his notice. He was 
afraid therefore that he had lost the fruits of his vic- 
tory ; but not being absolutely certain, he wanted better 
information, in order to determine whether he should be-^ 
siege Carrse, or pursue Crassus wherever he might have 
fled : for this purpose he despatched an interpreter to 
the walls, who was to call Crassus or Cassius in Latin,- 
and tell them that Surena demanded a conference. As 
soon as the business of the interpreter was made known 
to Crassus he accepted the proposal: and not long 
after, certain Arabians arrived from the same quarter, 
who knew Crassus and Cassius well, having been in 
the Roman camp before the .battle. These seeing 
Cassius on the walls, told him * Surena was ready to 
conclude a peace with them, on condition they would 
be on terms of friendship with the king his master, 
and give up Mesopotamia ; for he thought tl)is more 
advantageous to both than coming to extremities.' 
Cassius embraced the overture, and demaifded that the 



tiifte and pltiefe tnight b« fix^d fbic nn Itttetylew between 
SofeMi abd CniMuft : wbkk tlie Arabiiths undertook) 
and th«ti rodtt off* 

Suretia^, delighted to find that the Romani were itt a 
place where ibey mig^ht be h«sieged» led his Partbiant 
agaifiit them the next day. These harbariana tneated 
them with ^at iasoletice^ aad told them^ if they 
trauted either peace or truce, they might delirer up 
Craestift and CaMias bound. The Rottana^ ^eatly 
aflieled at finding thettidelvtft fto itnpOied on» told 
CraMtts he ttiunt gite up hie distant and vain hopes of 
iu«oor froYU the Armeaiani, and resoWe oti flight. 
This resolution ought to have been concealed from all 
the inhabitants Of Carne till the moment it was put in 
esceeution t hut Grassus revealed it to A'ndromacbus, 
one of the most perfidious amongst them, whom he also 
ehose for his guide. From this traitor the Partbians 
learned every step that was taken. 

As it was not their eustom, nor eonsequetitly very 
practicable ibr them to fight in the nighty and it waa ia 
the night that Grassus marched out, Andromaebus con- 
trived that they might not be fiir behind. With this 
view he artfViUy led the Romans sometimes one way, 
sometimes another, and at last entangled thetti among 
deep marshes and ditehes, where it was difficult to get 
either forward or backward. There were several who 
conjeetured) from this shifting and turning, that Andro^ 
maehus had some ill design^ and therefore reftised to 
follow him any fhrther. As fbr Caisius, he returned 
to Garrte ; and when his guides, who were Arabians, 
adrised him to wait till the moon had passed the $eor« 
piott, he answered, ' I am more afVaid of the Sagit^ 
tary t'> then making the best of his way, he got into 

> Alluding to the Parthian Br<di«rs« 



Anyfia with fir^ b«»4fe4 hfm^ Otken, iadisg 
failhfiil g«ide«» f^o)i«4 W^ m^uiiUuina of SiQD»o«i, aod 
vere p^l^tly S40«re before it W9a light Thete, 
about five tbonMod in number, were under the ooa* 
dqct of Ootavsue, ft men of gveet iterit and bonor« 

Meantime day overtook Cre«ai»0» while, through 
the treaebery of Aadromaobua, he was waed^fing in 
b«gi au4 other irapriketioable gfouod. He had with 
hm only four coberte of infbutry, a very vsiall Humbei 
of horse, and fire lictors. At length he regained the 
road with »uQh labor aad difficulty : but by this time 
the eneeoy was cooiipg up ; be was not above twelve 
fvrlongs behind the corps under Octavius* However, 
as he could not join him, all be could do was to retire 
to a bill, not so aeovre against cavalry aa Sinnaca, but 
situated under those mountaina, and eonnected with 
th^m by a long ridge which ran through the plain* 
Octaviua therefore could see the danger Graasna was 
io, aod be immediately ran down with a small band to 
his assistance* On this the rest, reproaching them-> 
selves fpr staying behind, deaoended from the heights, 
and falling on the Partbians, drove them from the 
hill. Then they took Graasna in the midst of them, 
and fencing him with their shields, boldly declared that 
BO Partbiau arrov^ should touch their general while 
any of them were left alive* 

Sqreua now perceiving that the Partbians were less 
vigerQua in their attacks, and that if night cstmo on, 
and the Eomans gained the mountains, they would he 
iatirely out of bis reach, formed a stratagem to get 
CrassuB into bia bands* He dismissed some of his 
prisoners, after they had heard the conversation of the 
Parthiftn soldiers, who had been inatrncted to aay that 
^h« king did not want perpetual war with the Komans, 
hut had rather renew the friendship and alliance by 
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his generous treatment of Crassus. After this ma- 
noeuvre, the barbarians withdrew from the combat, 
and Sureiia, with a few of his principal officers, ad- 
vancing gently to the hill, where he unstrung his bow, 
and offering his hand, invited Crassus to an agreement 
He said, ^ the king'had hitherto, contrary to his incli- 
nations, given proofs of his power, but now he would 
with pleasure show his moderation and clemency in 
coming to terms with the Romans, and suffering them 
to depart in peace/ 

The troops received this proposal of Surena with 
joy. But Crassus, whose errors had all been owing to 
the Parthian treachery and deceit, and thought this 
Sudden change in their behavior a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance, did not accept the overture, but stood deli- 
berating. Hereon the soldiers raised a great outcry, 
and bade him go down. Then they proceeded to in- 
isults and reproaches, telling him, * he was very will- 
ing to expose them to the weapons of the Parthians, 
but did not dare to meet them himself, when they had 
laid down their arms, and wanted only a friendly con- 
ference.' 

• At first he had recourse to intreaties, and represented 
that if they would but hold out the remainder of the 
day, they might in the night gain the mountains and 
rocks which would be inaccessible to cavalry. At the 
same time he pointed to the way, and begged of them 
not to forego the hopes of safety when they had it so 
near: but when he found they received his address 
with anger, and clashing their arms in a menacing 
manner, he was terrified, and began to go ; only turn- 
ing round a moment to speak these few words, ' Yon, 
Octavius, and you, Petronius, and all you Roman 
officers that are present, are witnesses of the necessity 
j I am under to take this step, and conscious of the dit* 
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honor and violence I snfier* Bot, when you are safe, 
|>ray tell the world that I was deceived hy the enemy, 
and not that I was abandoned by my countrymen/ 

However, Octavius and Petronins would not stay 
behind ; they descended the hill with him. His lie* 
tors too would have followed, but he sent them back. 
The first persons that met him, on the part of the bar- 
barians, were two Greeks of the half breed. They 
dismounted and made Crassus a low reverence, and 
addressing him in Greek, desired he would send some 
of his people to see that Surena and his company came 
unarmed and without any weapons concealed about 
them. Crassus answered, ' that if his life had been of 
any account with him, he should not have trusted himself 
in their hands.' Nevertheless, he sent two brothers of 
the name of Roscius before him to inquire on what 
footing, and how many of each side were to meet. Su- 
rena detained those messengers, and advanced in per* 
SOD with his principal officers on horseback. ' What 
is this,' said he, ' I behold ? A Roman general on foot, 
when we are on horseback V Then be ordered a horse 
to be brought for him: but Crassus answered, ^ there 
was no error 'on either side, since each came to treat 
after the manner of his country.' — * Then,' said Sure- 
na, from this moment there shsdl be peace and an alii- 
ance between Orodes and the Romans ; but the treaty 
must be signed on the banks of the Euphrates ; for 
you Romans remember your agreements very ill.' 
Then he offered him his hand; and when Crassus 
would have sent for a horse, he told him, ^ there was 
no need ; the king would supply him with one.' At 
the same time a horse was brought with furniture of 
gold ; and the equerries having mounted Crassus, began 
to drive him forward. Octavius then laid hold on the 
bridle ; in which he was followed by Petronius, a le-* 
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I^onarjr tribvne. Aftcvward« %lne rM of ^e KoqMM 
Wko attended endenvovtid to stop tlbe li«««e, «»(} to ^emv 
off those that profsf 4 on Gr^sa^a «« eael^ ai<|»^ A a^uAe 
and tumalt ensaed, whicli tocied ii» bl^ws, TI>«f«on 
Octavius draw hk sword, und ^iUed (U)9 of t\kp JPmt^ 
thian grooms ; and aM>thof oi^mii^ l^iehind OeMtTm, 
deapatehed him. PetrojuiM, wlio had^ no anna to de«- 
iend him, received a stroke on^ hie brtattpl9le, tat 
leaped fvom his horse unwonnded. Cra(i«u9 wm kilied 
hy a Pardiian named Po»iiX93thff«t ; though aow^ a«y 
another despatehed Mm, and Pomaxaithres oitt oif 1^ 
liead and right band. Indeed* siU theme cireumatances 
must be rather Irom conjecture than knowieges tor 
part of those who attended werQ slain in attempting Hi 
defend Oraasns, and the rest bad ran np the bill on 
the first alarm. 

After this the Partbians wont and addressed thei»« 
selves to the troops at the top. They told them Craa- 
soa had met with the reward his ii^uatioe deserved ; 
but as lor them, Surena desired thi^y would c<eme 
down boldly, fot they had nothing to fear. Ou thia 
promise some went down and surrendered themselves. 
Others attempted to get off in the night ; b^t very few 
of those escaped* The rest were hunted by the Ara** 
titana, and either taken or put to the sword. It ia said 
that in all there ware twenty thousand killed, and ten 
thousand made prisoneva, 

S arena sent the hefd and baud to Of odea m Arme* 
nia ; notwithatandifig whaah ha of dared bta meeseugers 
to give it out at Seleueia that ho was bringing Craaaua 
alive. Pursuant to this report be prepared a kiod of 
mook procession, wbidi, by way of ridieule* he eaUed 
tviumph. Caius Padanus, who, of all the priaouora, 
most resembled Crassus, was dressed in a flub robe in 
th^ Parthian fashion^ and inetrttatad to answer lo tha 
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oiame of Crasras aod title of general. Thus accoutred, 
he marcbed on horseback at the head of the Romans. 
Before him mardied the trampets and lictors mounted 
on camels. On the rods were suspended empty purses, 
and on the axes heads of the Romans newly cut off. 
Behind came the Seleucian courtesans with music, 
siDging scurrilous and farcical songs on the effeminacy 
and cowardice of Orassus. 

These things were to amuse the populace. But after 
the farce was over Surena assembled the senate of Se- 
leocia, and produced the obscene books of Aristides 
called Milesiacs. Nor was this a groundless invention 
to blacken the Romans; for the books 'being really 
found in the baggage of Rustius, gave Surena an ex- 
cellent opportunity to say many sharp and satirical 
things of the Roinans, who, eren in the time of war, 
could not refrain from such immodest actions and 
abominable books. 

This scene put the Seleueians in mind of the wise 
renunrk of ^Esop. They saw Surena had put the Mi- 
lesian obscenities in the forepart of the wallet, and be- 
hind they beheld a Parthian sybaris, with a long train 
of carriages full of female slaves ; insomuch, that his 
arsay resembled the serpents called scy tales. Fierce and 
formidable in its head, it presented nothing but pikes, 
artillery, and war-horses ; while the tail ridiculously 
enough exhibited hirelings, musical instruments, and 
ni^ts spent in singing and riot. Rustius undoubtedly 
wao to blame, but it was an impudent thing in the Par- 
thians to cenaure the Jliilesiacs, when many of the Ar- 
sacidse who filled the throne were sons of Milesian or 
loniao courtesaas. 

Daring these transactxons Orodes was reconciled to 
Artavasdes the Armenian, and bad agreed to a mar- 
riage between that prince's sister and bis son Pacorus. 

PLUT. VOL. IV. N 
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On this occasion they freely went to each others* enter- 
tainments, in which many of the Greek tragedies were 
presented ; for Orodes was not unversed in the Gre- 
cian literature ; and Artavasdes had written tragedies 
himself, as well as orations and histories, some of which 
are still extant. In one of these entertainments, while 
they were yet at table, the head of Crassus was brought 
to the door. Jason, a tragedian of the city of Tralles, 
was rehearsing the Bacch» of Euripides, and in the 
tragical adventures of Pentheus and Agave. All the 
company were expressing their admiration of the pieces, 
when Sill aces entering the apartment prostrated him- 
self before the king, and laid the head of Crassus at 
his feet. The Parthians welcomed it with acclamations 
of joy, and the attendants, by the king's order, placed 
Sillaces at the table. Hereon Jason gave one of the 
actors the habit of Pentheus, in which he had ap- 
peared, and putting on that of Agave, with the frantic 
air and all the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, sung that 
part where Agave presents the head of Pentheus on 
her thyrsus, fancying it to be that of a young lion — 

Well are our toils repaid : on yonder mountain 
We pierced the lordly savage. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, be went 

on — 

The chorus asks, ' Who gave the glorious blow?' 
Agave answers, * Mine, mine is the prize.' 

Pomaxsethres, who was sitting at the table, on bearing 
this, started up, and would have taken the head from 
Jason, insisting that that part belonged to him, and not 
to the actor. The king, highly diverted, made Po- 
maxsethres the presents usual on such occasions, and 
rewarded Jason with a talent. The expedition of Cras- 
sus was a real tragedy, and such was the exordium, or 
farce after it. 
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However, the divine justice punished Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying 
the glory Surena had acquired, put him to death soon 
afler ; and that prince, having lost his son Pacorus in 
a battle with the Romans, fell into a languishing dis- 
order, which turned to a dropsy. His second son 
Phraates took the opportunity to g^ve him aconite. 
But finding the poison worked only on the watery 
humor, and was carrying off the disease with it, he 
took a shorter method, and strangled him with his own 
bands. 



NICIAS AND CRASSUS COMPARED. 

One of the first things that occurs in this comparison 
is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a less exception- 
able manner than Crassus. The working of mines, in- 
deed, does not seem- very suitable to a man of Nicias' 
character, where the persons employed are commonly 
malefactors or barbarians, some of which work in fet- 
ters, till the damps and unwholesome air put an end 
to their being. But it is comparatively an honorable 
pursuit, when put in parallel with getting an estate by 
the confiscations of Sylla, or by buying houses in the 
midst of fires. Yet Crassus dealt as openly in these 
things as be did in agriculture and usury. As to the 
other matters which he was censured for, and which he 
denied, namely, his making money of his vote in the 
fenate, his extorting it from the allies, his overreach- 
ing silly women by flattery, and his undertaking the de- 
fence of ill men ; nothing like these things was ever 
imputed by Slander herself to Nicias. As to his wasting 
bis money on those who made a trade of impeachments, 
to prevent their doing him any harm^ it was a circom«- 
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Btanee whicb expoMd him to ridicule ; and unworthy, 
perhaps, of the characters of Pericles and Aristides'; 
but necessary for him, who had a timidity in his natare. 
It was a thin^ which Lyeargus the orator afterwards 
made a merit of to the people : when censnred for hav- 
ing bought off one of these trading informers, ' I re'* 
joice,' said he, ^ that after being so long employed in 
the administration, I am discovered to have given mo- 
ney, and not taken it.' 

As to their expenses, Nicias appeara to have been 
more public-spirited in bis. His offerings to the gods, 
and the games and tragedies with which he entertained 
the people, were so many proofs of noble and generous 
sentiments. It is true, all that Nicias laid out in this 
manner, and, indeed, his whole estate, amounted only 
to a small part of what Grtestis expended at once, ia 
entertaining so many myriads of men, and supplying 
them with bread afterwards. But it would be very 
strange to me, if there should be any one who does 
not perceive that this vice is nothing but an inequidity 
aad inconsistency of character ; particularly when he 
sees men laying out that money in an honorable man- 
ner, which ^ey have got dishonorably. So much with 
regard to their riches. 

If we consider their behavior in the administration, we 
shall not find in Nicias any instance of cunning, injus- 
tice, violence, or cffrontety. On the contrary, he suf- 
fered Alcibiades to impose on him, and he was modest 
or rttther timid in his applications to the people. 
Whereas Crassns in turning from his friends to his 
enemies, and back agam if his interest required it, is 
justiy accused of an illiberal dufdicity. Nor could he 
deny that he used Tiolence to attain the consulship, 
when he hired ruffians to lay their hands on Cato and 
X^omitius. In the assembly that was held for the allot- 
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ment of the prorince* many were wounded, and four 
citizens killed. Nay, Crastua himself struck a senator, 
named Lucius Annalius, who opposed his measures, on 
the face with his fist (a circumstance which escaped us 
in his Life), and drove him out of the forum covered 
with blood. 

But if Crassos was too violent and tyrannical in his 
proceedings, Nicias was as much too timid. His pol- 
troonery and mean submission to the most abandoned 
persons in the state deserves the greatest reproach. 
Besides, Crassus showed some magnanimity and dig- 
nity of sentiment in contending, not with such wretches 
as Cleon and Hyperbolus, hot with the glory of Csesar, 
and the three triumphs of Pompey, In fact, he main* 
tained the dispute well with them for power, and in the 
high honor of the censorship he was even beyood Pom* 
pey : for be who wants to stand at the helm should not 
consider what may expose him to envy, but what is 
great and glorious, and may by its lustre force envy to 
speak behind. But if security and repose are to be 
consulted above all things ; if you are afraid of Alci- 
biades on the rostrum, of the Lacedaemonians at Pylos, 
and of Perdicoas in Thrace, then surely, Nicias, Athens 
i^ wide enough to afford you a c>orner to retire to, where 
you may weave yourself the soft crown of tranquillity, 
as some of the philosophers express it. The love Ni- 
cias had for peace was, indeed, a divine attachment, 
and his endeavors during his whole administration to 
put an end to the war were worthy of the Grecian hu- 
manity. This alone places him in so honorable a light, 
that Crassus could not have been compared with him, 
though he had made the Caspian sea or the Indian 
ocean the boundary of the Roman empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth which retains any 
sentiments of virtue, he who has the lead should not 
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give place for a moment to persons of no principle ; Le 
should intrust no charge with those who want capacity, 
nor place any confidence in those who want honor. 
And Nicias certainly did this in raising Cleon to tHe 
command of the army, a man who had nothing to re- 
commend him but his impudence and his bawling in 
the rostrum. On the other hand, I do not commend 
Crassus for advancing to action, in the war with Spar- 
tacQs, with more expedition than prudence : though his 
ambition had this excuse, that he was afraid Pompey 
would come and snatch his laurels from him, as Mum- 
mius had done from Metellus at Corinth. But the 
^ conduct of Nicias was very absurd and mean-spirited. 
He would not give up to his enemy the honor and trust 
of commander-in-chief while he could execute that 
charge with ease, and had good hopes of success ; but 
as soon as he saw it attended with great danger, he was 
willing to secure himself, though he exposed the public 
by it. It was not thus Themistocles behaved in the 
Persian war. To prevent the advancement of a man 
to the command who had neither capacity nor princi- 
ple, which he knew must hare been the ruin of his 
country, he prevailed with him by a sum of money to 
give up his pretensions ; and Cato stood for the tri- 
buneship when he saw it would involve him in the 
greatest trouble and danger. On the contrary, Nicias 
was willing enough to be general, when he had only to 
go against Minoa, Cytbera, or the poor Melians ; but 
If there was occasion to fight with the Lacedaemonians, 
he put off his armor, and intrusted the ships, the men, 
the warlike stores, in short the intire direction of a war 
which required the most consummate prudence and ex- 
perience, to the ignorance and rashness of Gleon, in 
which he was not only unjust to himself and his own 
honor, but to the welfare and safety of his country. 
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This made the Athenians send him afterwards, con- 
trary to his inclination, against Syracuse. They thought 
it was not a conviction of the improbability of success, 
but a regard to his own ease, and a want of spirit, 
which made him willing to deprive them of the con- 
quest of Sicily. 

There is, however, this great proof of his integrity, 
that though he was perpetually against war, and always 
declined the command, yet they failed not to appoint 
him to it as the ablest and best general they had. But 
Crassus, though he was for ever aiming ^t such a charge, 
never gained one, except in the war with the gladiators ; 
and that only because Pompey, Metellus, and both the 
LttcuUi were absent. This is the more remarkable, 
because Crassus had arrived at a high degree of autho- 
rity and power. But it seems his best friends thought 
biro, as the comic poet expresses it, 

In all trades skiU'd, except the trade of war. 

However, this knowlege of his talents availed the Ro- 
mans but little ; his ambition never let them rest till 
they assigned him a province. The Athenians em- 
ployed Nicias against his inclination ; and it was 
against the inclination of the Romans that Crassus 
led them out. Crassus involved his country in mis- 
fortunes ; but the misfortunes of Nicias were owiug to 
fais country. 

Nevertheless, in this respect, it is easier to commend 
Nicias than to blame Crassus. The capacity and skill 
of the former as a general kept him from being drawn 
away with the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he 
declared from the first that Sicily could not be con- 
quered : the latter called out the Romans to the Par- 
thian war, as an easy undertaking. In this he found 
himself sadly deceived ; yet his aim was great. While 
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C«Mr wtk$ anbdnidg the west, the Ganls, the GermaiM, 
and Britain, he attemp^d to penetrate to the Indian 
ocean on the east, and to conqaer all Asia; things 
which Pompey and Lucullus would hame effected if 
they had heen ahle. But though they were both en- 
gaged in the same designs, and made the same attempts 
with Grassns, their characters stood unim peached both 
as to moderation and probity. If Crassus was opposed 
by one of the tribunes in his Parthian expedition, 
Pompey was opposed by the senate when he got Asi» 
for his province* And when Ca&sar had routed three 
hundred thousand Germans, Cato voted that he should 
be given up to that injured people, to atone for the vio- 
lation of the peace. But the Roman people, paying 
no regard to Cato, ordered a thanksgiving to the gods, 
for fifteen days, and thought themselves happy in the 
advantage gained. In what raptures then would they 
have been, and for how many days would they have 
offered sacrifices, if Crassus could have sent them an 
account from Babylon that he was victorious ; and if 
he had proceeded from thence through Media, Persia, 
Hyrcania, Susa, and Bactria, and reduced them to the 
form of Roman provinces : for, according to Earipi* 
des, if justice must be violated, and men cannot ait 
down quiet and contented with their present posses* 
sions, it should not be for taking the small town of 
Scandia, or rasing such a castle as Mende ; nor yet for 
going in chase of the fugitive Eginetse, who, like birds, 
have retired to another country : the price of injustice 
should be high ; so sacred a thing as right should not 
be invaded for a trifling consideration, for that would 
be treating it with contempt indeed. In fact, they who 
commend Alexander's expedition, and decry that of 
Crassus, judge of actions only by the event. 
As to their military perforiuancea, several of Niciaa' 
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were very considerable. He gained many battles, and 
was very near taking Syracuse. Nor were all his mis^ 
carriages so many errors ; bat tbey were to be imputed 
partly to his ill health, and partly to the envy of his 
coantrymen at borne. On the other hand, Crassus com- 
mitted so many errors, that Fortune had no opportunity 
to show him any favor ; wherefore we need not so much 
wonder that the Parthian power got the better of his 
incapacity, as that his incapacity prevailed over the 
good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to divi- 
nation, and the other intirely disregarded it, and yet 
both perished alike, it is hard to say whether the ob- 
servation of omens is a salutary thing or not. Never- 
theless, to err on the side of religion, out of regard 
to ancient and received opinions, is a more pardon- 
able thing than to err through obstinacy and pre- 
sumption. 

Crassns, however, was not so reproachable in his 
exit. He did not surrender himself, or submit to be 
bound, nor was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in 
yielding to the instances of his friends he met his fate» 
and fell a victim to the perfidy and injustice of the 
barbarians. Whereas Nicias, from a mean and un-» 
manly fondness for life, put himself in the enemy's 
hands, by which means he came to a baser and more 
dishonorable end. 
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It is not at all astonishing that Fortune, in the variety 
of her motions through a course of numberless ages, 
happens often to hit on the same point, and to produce 
events perfectly similar ; for, if the number of events 
be infinite. Fortune may easily furnish herself with 
parallels in such abundance of matter : if their number 
be limited, there must necessarily be a return of the 
same occurrences when the whole is run through. 

Some there are who take a pleasure in collecting 
those accidents and adventures they have met with in 
history or conversation, which have such a characterise 
tical likeness, as to appear the effects of reason and fore- 
sight : for example, there were two eminent persons of 
the name of Attis, the one a Syrian, the other an Arca- 
dian, who were both killed by a boar. There were two 
Acteons, one of which was torn in pieces by his dogs, 
and the other by his lovers. Of the two Scipios, one 
conquered Carthage, and the other demolished it. Troy 
was taken three times ; the first time by Hercules, on 
account of Laomedon's horses ; the second time by 
Agamemnon, through means of the wooden horse; 
the third by Charidemus, a horse happening to stand 
in the way, and hindering the Trojans from shutting 
the gates so quickly as they should have done. There 
are two cities that bear the names of the most odorifer- 
ous plants, los and Smyrna, violet and myrrh; and 
Homer is said to have been born in the one, and to 
have died in the other. To these instances we may 
add that some of the generals who have been the great- 
est warriors, and have exerted their capacity for stra- 
tagem in the most successful manner, have had bat 
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one eye; I mean Philip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and 
Sertorios, whose life we are now going to write ; a 
man whose conduct with respect to women was prefer- 
able to that of Philip, who was more faithful to his 
friends than Antigonus, and more humane to his ene« 
mies than Hannibal; but, though he was inferior to 
none of them in capacity, he fell short of them all in 
success. Fortune, indeed, was ever more cruel to him 
than his most inveterate and avowed enemies ; yet he 
showed himself a match for Metellus in experience, 
for Pompey in noble daring, for Sylla in his victories, 
nay, for the whole Roman people in power ; and was 
all the while an exile and sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, most resembles 
him is Eumenes of Cardia. Both of them excelled in 
point of generalship; in all the art of stratagem, as 
well as courage. Both were banished their own coun- 
tries, and commanded arnoies in others ; and both had 
to contend with Fortune, who persecuted them so vio- 
lently, that at last they were assassinated through the 
treachery of those very persons whom they had often 
led to victory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a respectable family in the 
town of Nursia, and country of the Sabines. Having 
lost his father when a child, he had a liberal education 
given him by his mother, whom on that account he 
always loved with the greatest tenderness. Her name 
was Rhea. He was sufficiently qualified to speak in a 
court of justice ; and by his abilities that way gained 
some interest, when but a youth, in Rome itself. But 
his greater talents for the camp, and his success as a 
soldier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He made his first campaign under Csepio, when the 
Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a battle^ in which their behavior was but indif- 
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ferent, and they were put to the rout. On this occa- 
sion Sertorius lost his horse, and received many wonods 
himself, yet he swam the river Rhone, armed as he 
was with his breastplate and shield, in spite of the vio- 
lence of the torrent : such was his strength of body, 
and so much had he improved that strength by exer- 
cise. 

The same enemy eame on a second time, with snob 
prodigious numbers, and such dreadful menaces, that 
it was difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his 
post, or to obey his general. Marius had then the 
command, and Sertorius offered his service to go as a 
spy, and bring him an account of the enemy : for this 
purpose he took a Gaulish habit, and having learned 
as much of the language as might suffice for common 
address, he mingled with the barbarians. When he 
had seen and heard enough to let him into the mea- 
sures they were taking, he returned to Marius, who 
honored him with the established rewards of valor; 
and, during that whole war, he gave such proofs of his 
courage and capacity as raised him to distinction, and 
perfectly gained him the confidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones he 
was sent as a legionary tribune under Didius into 
Spain, and took up his winter-quarters in Castulo, a 
city of the Celtiberians. The soldiers living in fipreat 
plenty, behaved in an insolent and disorderly manner, 
and commonly drank to intoxication. The barbariaDS 
seeing this, held them in contempt ; and one night, 
having got assistance from their neighbors the Gyrisoe- 
nians, they entered the houses where they were quar- 
tered, and put them to the sword. Sertorius, with a 
few more, having found means to escape, sallied out, 
and collected all that he had got out of the hands of 
the barbarians. Then he marched round the town, and 
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findiag tbe gate open at which the Gyristtniaiis had 
been privately admitted, he entered ; but took care 
not to commit the same error they had done. He 
placed a guard there, made himself matter of all quar- 
ters of the town, and slew all the inhabitants who were 
able to bear arms. After this execution he ordered 
his soldiers to lay aside their own arms and clothes, 
aad take those of the barbarian^, and to follow him in 
tbat form to the city of the Gy riscenians. Tbe people, 
deceived by the suits of armor and habits they were 
acquainted with, opened their gates, and sallied forth, 
in expectation of meeting their friends and fellow-citi- 
zens in all the joy of success. The consequence of 
which was, that the greatest part of them were cut in 
pieces at the gates: the rest surrendered, and were 
sold as slayes. 

By this manoeuYre the name of Sertorius became 
famous in Spain ; and on his return to Home he was 
appointed questor in the Cisalpine Gaul. That ap- 
pointment was a very seasonable one ; for the Marian 
war soon breaking out, and Sertorius being employed 
to lery troops, and to provide aims, he proceeded in 
that commission with such expedition and activity that, 
while effeminacy and supineness were spreading among 
the rest of the Roman youth, he was considered as a 
man of spirit and enterprise. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate when be ar- 
rived at the degree of general. His personal exploits 
were still great, and he faced danger in the most fear- 
less manner ; in consequence of which he had one of 
his eyes struck out. This however be always gloried 
in. He said others did not always carry about with 
them the honorable badges of their valor, but some- 
times laid aside their chains, thm truncheons, and co- 
ronets ; while he had perpetually the evidences of his 
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bravery about bim, and those who saw bis misfortune 
at the same time beheld his courage. The people, too, 
treated him with the highest respect. Wheli he en- 
tered the theatre they received him with the loudest 
plaudits and acclamations ; an honor which officers 
distinguished for their age and achievements did not 
easily obtain. 

Yet when he stood for the office of tribune of the 
people, he lost it through the opposition of Sylla's 
faction ; which was the chief cause of his perpetual 
enmity against Sylla. When Marius was overpowered 
by Sylla, and fled for his life, and Sylla was gone to 
carry on the war against Mithridates, Octavius, one of 
the consuls, remained in Sylla's interest ; but Cinna, the 
other consul, whose temper was restless and seditious, 
endeavored to revive the sinking faction of Marius. 
Sertorius joined the latter ; the rather, because he per- 
ceived that Octavius did not act with vigor, and that 
he distrusted the friends of Marius. 

Some time after a great battle was fought by the 
consuls in the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, 
and Cinna and Sertorius having lost not much less 
than ten thousand men, were forced to fly. But, as 
there was a number of troops scattered up and down 
in Italy, they gained them by promises, and with that 
addition found themselves able to make head against 
Octavius again. At the same time Marius arrived 
from Africa, and ofiered to range himself under the 
banners of Cinna, as a private man under the consul. 
The officers were of opinion that they ought to receive 
him ; only Sertorius opposed it. Whether it was that 
he thought Cinna would not pay so much attention to 
him, when he had a man of so much greater name, as 
a general, in his army; or whether he feared the 
cruelty of Marius would throw all their affairs into 
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confusion again, as be indulged his resentments with- 
out any regard to justice or moderation whenever he 
had the advantage. He remonstrated, that as they 
were already superior to the enemy, they had not 
much left to do ; but if they admitted Marius among 
them, he would rob them of all the honor and the 
power at the same time, for he could not endure an 
associate in command, and was treacherous in every 
thing where his own interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that the sentiments of Sertorius 
were perfectly right, but that he was ashamed, and 
indeed knew not how to reject Marius, when he had 
invited him to take a part in the direction of affairs. 
Sertorius replied, * I imagined that Marius had come 
of his own accord into Italy, and pointed out to you 
what in that case was most expedient for you to do : 
but, as he came on your invitation, you should not 
have deliberated a moment whether he was to be ad- 
mitted or not : you should have received him imme- 
diately : true honor leaves no room for doubt and 
hesitation.' 

Cinna then sent for Marius ; and the forces being 
divided into three parts, each of these three great offi- 
cers had a command. When the war was over Cinna 
and Marius gave in to every kind of insolence and 
cruelty. Sertorius alone neither put any man to death 
to glut his own revenge, nor committed any other 
outrage : on the contrary, he reproached Marius with 
his savage proceedings, and applying to Cinna in pri- 
vate, prevailed with him to make a more moderate use 
of his power. At last, finding that the slaves, whom 
Marius had admitted as his fellow- soldiers, and after- 
wards employed as the guards of his tyranny, were a 
strong and numerous body ; and that partly by order 
OT permission of Marius, partly by their native fero- 
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citjt tbey proceeded to the g;reateftt excesses, kiUing 
their masters, and abasing their mistresses and the 
children ; he concluded that these outrages were in- 
supportable, and shot them all with arrows in their 
camp, though their number was not less than four 
thousand. 

After the death of Marins, the assassination of Cinna 
that followed it, and the appointment of young Marins 
to the consulship, contrary to the will of Sertoriusand 
the laws of Rome, Oarbo, Scipio and Norbanus car- 
ried on the war against Sylla, now returned to Italy, 
but without any success; for sometimes the officers 
behaved in a mean a,nd dastardly manner, and some- 
times the troops deserted in large bodies. In this case 
Sertorius began to think his presence of no importance, 
as he saw their affairs under a miserable direction, and 
that persons of the least understanding had most power. 
He was the more confirmed in this opinion when Sylla, 
encamped near Scipio, imd amusing him with caresses, 
under pretence of an approaching peace, was all the 
while corrupting his troops. Sertorius advertised 
Scipio of it several tin^s, and told him what the event 
would be ; but he never listened to bim. 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired with the 
utmost expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he could get 
the government there into his hands, to be able to 
afford protection to such of his friends as might be 
beaten in Italy. He met with dreadful storms on his 
way ; and when he came to the mountains adjoining to 
Spain, the barbarians insisted that he sho^d pay toll, 
and purchase his passage over them. Those thai at- 
tended him were fired with indignation, and thought it 
an insufferable thing for a Roman proconsul to pay toll 
to such a crew of barbarians. But he made light of 
the seeming disgrace, and said, * Time was the thisf 
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lie purchased, than which nothing in the world could 
be more precious to a man engaged in great attempts/ 
He therefore satisfied the demands of the moun* 
taineers, and passed over into Spain without losing a 
moment. 

He found the country rery populous, and abounding 
in youth fit for war ; but at the same time the people, 
oppressed by the avarice and rapacity of former go* 
Temors, were ill-disposed towards any Roman govern- 
ment whatever. To remove this aversion, he tried to 
gain the better sort b^ his affable and obliging manner, 
and the populace by lowering the taxes. But his ex- 
cusing them from providing quarters for the soldiers 
was the most agreeable measure : for he ordered bis 
men to pass the winter in tents without the walls, and 
he set them the example. He did not, however, place 
hia whole dependence on the attachment of the bar- 
barians. Whatever Romans had settled there, and 
were fit to bear arms, he incorporated with his troops : 
he provided such a variety of warlike machines, and 
built such a number of ships, as kept the cities in awe ; 
and though his address was mild and gentle in peace, 
he made himself formidable by his preparations for 
war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had made 
himself master of Rome, and that the faction of Marius 
and Carbo was intirely suppressed, he concluded that 
an army would soon be sent against him under the 
conduct of an able general : for this reason he sent 
Julius Salinator, with six thousand foot, to block up 
the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little time Caius An- 
nius arrived on the part of Sylla ; and seeing it im- 
possible to dislodge Salinator, he sat down at the foot of 
the mountain, not knowing how to proceed. While 
he was in this perplexity one Calpurnius, surnamed 
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Lenarius, assassinated Salinator, and his troops thereon 
quitting the Pyrenees, Annius passed them, easily re- 
pulsing with his great army the few that opposed him. 
Sertorius, not being in a condition to give him battle, 
retired with three thousand men to New Carthage, 
where he embarked, and crossed over to Africa. The 
Maurusian coast was the land he touched on ; and his 
men going on shore there to water, and not being on their 
guard, the barbarians fell on them, and killed a con- 
siderable number ; so that he was forced to make back 
for Spain. He found the coasts guarded, and that it 
was impracticable to make a descent there ; but having 
met with some vessels of Cilician pirates, he persuaded 
them to join him, and made his landing good in 
the isle of Pityusa,* forcing his way through the guards 
which Annius had placed there. 

Soon after Annius made his appearance with a nn- 
raerous fleet, on board of which were five thousand 
men. Sertorius ventured to engage him ; though his 
vessels were small, and made rather for swift sailing 
than strength. But a violent west wind springing up, 
raised such a storm, that the 'greatest part of Sertorius' 
ships, being too light to bear up against it, were driven 
on the rocky shore. Sertorius himself was prevented 
by the storm from making his way at sea, and by tbe 
enemy from landing ; so that he was tossed about by 
the waves for ten days together, and at last escaped 
with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among 
some scattered islands in that quarter. There he 
landed ; but finding they were without water, he put 
to sea again, crossed the Straits of Gades, and keep- 
ing to the right, landed a little above the mouth of the 

' Now Ivica. 
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river Bcetis, which mnning through a large track to 
discharge itself io the Atlantic Ocean, gives name to 
all that part of Spain through which it passes.* There 
he foond some mariners lately arrived from the Atlan- 
tic Islands.' These are two in numher, separated only 
by a narrow channel, and are at the distance of four 
hundred leagues from the African coast. They are 
called the Fortunate Islands. Rain seldom falls there, 
and when it does, it falls moderately ; but they gene*- 
rally have soft breezes, which scatter such rich dews, 
that the soil is not only good for sowing and planting, 
but spontaneously produces the most excellent fruits ; 
and those in such abundance, that the inhabitants have 
nothing more to do than to indulge themselves in the 
enjoyment of ease. The air is always pleasant and 
salubrious, through the happy temperature of the sea- 
sons, and their insensible transition into each other ; 
for the north and east winds which blow from our con- 
tinent, in the immense track they have to pass, are 
dissipated and lost ; while the sea winds, that is, the 
south and the west, bring with them from the ocean 
slight and gentle showers, but oftener only a refresh- 
ing moisture, which imperceptibly scatters plenty on 
their plains : so that it is generally believed, even 
among the barbarians, that these are the Elysian 
Fields, and the seats of the blessed, which Homer has 
described in all the charms of verse. 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, conceived a strong 
desire' to fix himself in those islands, where he might 
live in perfect tranquillity, at a distance from the evils 
of tyranny and war. The Cilicians,.who wanted nei- 
ther peace nor repose, but riches and spoils, no sooner 
perceived this, than they bore away for Africa, to 

> Baeticii, now Andalusia. ^ The Canaries. 
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restore Asealis the son of Iphtfaa to the throne of 
Mauritania. Sertorius, far from giving himself np to 
despair, resolved to go and assist the people who were 
at war with Asealis, in order to open to his troops ano- 
ther prospect in this new employment, and to prevent 
their relinquishing him for want of support. His ar- 
rival was very acceptahle to the Moors, and he soon 
beat Asealis in a pitched battle ; after which he be* 
sieged him in the place to which he retired. 

Hereon Sylla interposed, and sent Paccianus with 
a considerable force to the assistance of Asealis. Ser- 
torius meeting him in the field, defeated and killed 
him ; and having incorporated his troops with his own, 
assaulted and took the city of Tingts, whither Asealis 
and his brothers had fled for refuge. The Africans 
tell us the body of Antaeus lies there ; and Sertorius, 
not giving credit to what the barbarians related of his 
gigantic size, opened his tomb for Satisfaction. But 
how great was his surprise when (according to the 
account we have of it) he beheld a body sixty cubits 
long. He immediately offered sacrifices, and closed 
up the tomb ; which added greatly to the respect and 
reputation it had before. 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the death of 
Antaeus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, 
and had by her a son named Sophax, who reigned over 
that country, and founded a city to which he gare his 
mother's name. They add, that Diodorus, the son of 
Sophax, subdued many African nations with an army of 
Greeks, which he raised out of the colonies of Olbians 
and Myceneans settled here by Hercules. These par- 
ticulars we mention for the sake of Juba, the best of 
all royal historians ; for he is said tb have been a de- 
scendant of Sophax and Diodorus, the son and grand- 
son of Hercules* 
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Sertorins having thus cleared tbe field, did no sort 
of harm to tkose who surrendered themselves or placed 
a confidence in him. He restored them their posses- 
sions and cities, and pat the goyernraent in their hands 
again ; taking nothing for himself bat what they to- 
lantarily offered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he should next 
turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent ambassadors to 
invite him to take the command among them ; for they 
wanted a general of his reputation and experience to 
support them against the terror of the Roman eagles ; 
and be was the only one on whose character and firm- 
ness they could properly depend. Indeed, he is said 
to have been proof against the impressions both of 
pleasure and fear ; intrepid in time of danger, and not 
too much elated with more prosperous fortune ; in any 
great and sudden attempt as daring as any general of 
his time ; and where art and contrivance, as well as 
dispatch, was necessary, fur seizing a pass or securing 
a strong hold, one of the greatest masters of stratagem 
in the world ; noble and generous in rewarding great 
actions, and in punishing offences very moderate. 

It is true, his treatment of the Spanish hostages in 
the latter part of his life, which bore such strong marks 
of cruelty and revenge, seems to argue that the cle- 
mency he showed before was not a real virtue in him, 
but only a pretended one, taken up to suit his occa- 
sions. I think, indeed, that the virtue which is sin- 
cere, and founded on reason, can never be so con- 
quered by any stroke whatever as to give place to the 
opposite vice. Yet dispositions naturally humane and 
good, by great and undeserved calamities, may pos- 
sibly be soured a little, and the man may change with 
his fortune. This I am persuaded was tbe case of 
Sertorius; when fortune forsook him his disposition 
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was sharpened by disappointment, and he became se- 
vere to those who injured or betrayed him. 

At present, having accepted the invitation to Lnsi- 
tania, he took his voyage from Africa thither. On his 
arrival he was invested with full authority as general, 
and levied forces, with which he reduced the neigh- 
boring provinces. Numbers voluntarily came over to 
him, on account of his reputation for clemency as well 
as the vigor of his proceedings ; and to these advan- 
tages he added artifice, to amuse and gain the people. 

That of the hind was none of the least. Spanus, a 
countryman who lived in those parts, happening to fall 
in with a hind which had newly yeaned, and which was 
flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to take 
her ; but, charmed with the uncommon color of the 
fawn, which was a perfect white, he pursued and took 
it. By good fortune Sertorius had his camp in that 
neighborhood ; and whatever was brought to him taken 
in hunting, or of the productions of the field, he re- 
ceived with pleasure, and returned the civility with 
interest. The countryman went and offered him the 
fawn. He received this present like the rest, and at 
first took no extraordinary notice of it : but in time it 
became so tractable and fond of him, that it would 
come when he called, follow him wherever he went, 
and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the camp. 
By little and little he brought the people to believe 
there was something sacred and mysterious in the af- 
fair ; giving it out that the fawn was a gift from Diana, 
and that it discovered to him many important secrets ; 
for he knew the natural power of superstition over the 
minds of the barbarians. In pursuance of his scheme, 
when the enemy was making a private irruption into 
the country under his command, or persuading some 
^ city to revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared ta 
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him in a dream, and warned him to have his forces 
ready. And if he had intelligence of some victory 
gained by his officers, he used to conceal the messen- 
ger, and produce the fawn crowned with flowers for its 
good tidings ; bidding the people rejoice and sacrifice 
to the gods, on account of some news they would soon 
hear. 

By this invention he made them so tractable, that 
they obeyed his orders in every thing without hesita- 
tion ; no longer considering themselves as under the 
conduct of a stranger, but the immediate direction of 
heaven* And the astonishing increase of his power, 
far beyond all they could rationally expect, confirmed 
them in that persuasion : for, with two thousand six 
hundred men, whom he called Romans, (though among 
them there were seven hundred Africans, who came 
over with, him,) and an addition of four thousand light- 
armed Lusitanians and seven hundred horse, he car- 
ried on the war against four Roman generals, who had 
a hundred and twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
horse, two thousand archers and slingers, and cities 
without number under their command ; though at first 
he had twenty cities only. Nevertheless, with so tri- 
lling a force, and such small beginnings, he subdaed 
several great nations, and took many cities. Of the 
generals that opposed him, he beat Cotta at sea in the 
straits over-against Mellaria ; he defeated Phidius, 
who had the chief command in Baetica, and killed four 
thousand Romans on the banks of the Bsetis. By his 
questor he beat Domitius and Lucins Manlins, pro- 
consul of the other Spain ; he likewise slew Thora- 
nius, one of the officers sent against him by Metellus, 
together with his whole army. Nay, Metellus him- 
self, a general of as great reputation as any the Ro- 
inaos then had, was entangled by him in such difficul- 
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ties, and reduced to such extremities, that he was 
forced to call in Lucius Lollius from Gallia Narbonen- 
sis to his assistance ; and Pompey the Great was sent 
with another army from Rome with the utmost expe- 
dition ; for Metellus knew iiot what measurer to take 
against so daring an enemy, who was continually ha- 
rassing hira, and yet would not come to a pitched 
battle ; and who, by the lightness and activity of his 
Spanish troops, turned himself into all manner of forms. 
He was sufficiently skilled, indeed, in set battles, and 
he commanded a firm heavy-armed infantry, which 
knew how to repulse and bear down any thing that 
would make head against them, but had no experience 
in climbing mountains, or capacity to vie in flying and 
pursuing men as swift as the wind ; nor could his 
troops bear hunger, eat any thing undressed, or lie on 
the ground without tents, like those of Sertorius. Be- 
sides, Metellus was now advanced in years, and, after 
his many campaigns and long service, had beg^n to 
indulge himself in a more delicate way of living: 
whereas Sertorius was in the vigor of his age, full of 
spirits, and had brought his strength and activity to 
the greatest perfection by exercise and abstemiousness. 
He never indulged in wine, even when he had nothing 
else to do ; and he had accustomed himself to bear la- 
bor and fatigue, to make long marches, and pass many 
successive nights without sleep, though supported all 
the while with mean and slender diet. By bestowing 
his leisure on hunting, and traversing all the country 
for game, he had gained such a knowlege of the im- 
practicable as well as open parts of it, that when he 
wanted to fly, he found no manner of difficulty in it ; 
and if he had occasion to pursue or surround the ene- 
my, he could execute it with ease. 

Hence it was that Metellus, in being prevented from 
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coming to any regalar aetion, suffered all the inconve* 
niences of a detent ; and Sertorius gained as much by 
flying as be could have done by conquering and pursu- 
ing ; for he cut his adversary off from water, and pre- 
vented bis foraging. If the Romans began to march, 
he was on the wing to harass them ; and if they sat 
still, he galled them in such a manner, that they were 
forced to quit their post. If they invested a town, he 
was soon on them ; and by cutting off their convoys, as 
it were besieged the besiegers : insomuch, that they 
began to give up the point, and to call on Metellus to 
accept the challenge that Sertorius had given ; insist- 
ing that general should fight with general, and Roman 
with Roman ; and when he declined it, they ridiculed 
and abused him. Metellus only laughed at them, and 
he did perfectly right ; for, as Theophrastus says, ' a 
general should die like a general, and not like a com- 
mon soldier.' 

He found that the Langobritse were very serviceable 
to Sertorius ; and perceived, at the same time, that he 
might soon bring tl^em to surrender for want of water ; 
for they had but one well in the city, and an enemy 
might immediately make himself master of the springs 
in the suburbs, and under the walls. He therefore 
advanced against the town ; but concluding he should 
take it within two days, he ordered his troops to take 
only &ye days' provisions with them. But Sertorius 
gave the people speedy assistance. He got two thou- 
sand skins, and filled them with water; promising a 
good reward for the care of each vessel or skin. A 
number of Spaniards and Moors offered their service 
on this occasion ; and having selected the strongest 
and swiftest of them, he sent them along the moun- 
tains, with orders, when they delivered these vessels, 
to take all useless persons out of the town, that the 
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water mig^ht be fully sufficient for the rest during the 
whole course of the siege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoenvre he 
was greatly concerned at it ; and, as his provisions 
began to fail, he sent out Aquilius, with six thousand 
men, to collect fresh supplies. Sertorius, who had 
early intelligence of it, laid an ambush for Aquilius ; 
and, on his return, three thousand men, who were 
placed in the shady channel of a brook for the pur- 
pose, ros'e up aod attacked him in the rear* At the 
same time Sertorius himself, charging him in front, 
killed a number of his party, and took the rest pri- 
soners. Aquilius got back to Metellus, but with the 
loss both of his horse and his arms ; whereon Metellus 
retired with disgrace, greatly insulted and ridiculed by 
the Spaniards. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration and 
esteem of the Spaniards ; but what charmed them still 
more was, that he armed them in the Roman manner, 
taught them to keep their ranks, and to obey the word 
of command ; so that, instea : of exerting their strength 
in a savage and disorderly manner, and behaving like 
a multitude of banditti, he polished them into regular 
forces. Another agreeable circumstance was, that he 
furnished them with abundance of gold aod siUer to 
g^ld their helmets, and enrich their shields ; and that 
he taught them to wear embroidered vests, and magni- 
ficent coats ; nor did he give them supplies only for 
these purposes, but he set them the example. The 
finishing stroke was, bis collecting, from the various 
nations, the children of the nobility into the great city 
of Osca,* and his furnishing them with masters to in- 
struct them in the Grecian and Roman literature. This 

* A city in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
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had the appearance only of an education, to prepare 
them to be admitted citizens of Rome, and to fit them 
for important commissions ; but, in fact, the children 
were so many hostages. Meanwhile, the parents were 
delighted to see their sons in gowns bordered with 
purple, and walking in great state to the schools, with- 
out any expense to them : for Sertorius took the whole 
on himself; often examining, besides, into the improve- 
ments they made, and distributing proper rewards to 
those of most merit, among which were the golden 
ornaments furling down from the neck, called by the 
Romans bullae. 

It was then the custom in Spain for the band which 
fought near the general's person, when he fell, to die 
with him. This manner of devoting themselves to 
death the barbarians call a libation. The other gene- 
rals had but a few of these guards or knights-compa- 
nions ; whereas Sertorius was attended by many my- 
riads, who had laid themselves under that obligation* 
It is said, that when he was once defeated near the 
walls of a town, and the enemy were pressing hard on 
him, the Spaniards, to save Sertorius, exposed them- 
selves without any precaution. They passed him on 
their shoulders, from on# to another, till he had gained 
the walls; and when their general was secure, then 
they dispersed, and fled for their own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers only^ 
but by those which came from Italy too. When Per- 
penna Vento, who was of the same party with Serto- 
nns, came into Spain with a great quantity of money, 
^nd a respectable army, intending to proceed in his 
operations against Metellus on his own account, the 
troops disliked the scheme, and nothing was talked of 
in the camp but Sertorius. This gave great uneasiness 
to Perpenna, who was much elated with his high birtb 
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and opulent fortune: nor did the matter stop here. 
On their having intelligence that Pompey had passed 
the Pyrenees, the soldiers took up their arms and 
standards, and loudly called on Perpenna to lead then 
to Sertorius ; threatening, if he wonld not comply, to 
leave him, and go to a general who knew how to save 
both himself and those under his command : so that 
Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and joined 
Sertorius with fifty- three cohorts. 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a great 
army; for, besides the junction of Perpenna, all the 
countries within the Iberus had adopted his interest, 
and troops wens daily flocking in on all sides. But it 
gave him pain to see them behave with the disorder 
and ferocity of barbarians ; to find them calling on him 
to g^ve the signal to charge, and impatient of the least 
delay. He tried what mild representations would do, 
and they had no efiect. They still continued obstinate 
and clamorous, often demanding. the combat in a very 
unseasonable manner. At last he permitted them to 
engage in their own way, in consequence of which 
they would suffer great loss, though he designed to 
prevent their being intirely defeated. These checks, 
lie hoped, would make them more willing to be under 
discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They fought 
and were beaten ; but making up with succors, he 
rallied the fugitives, and conducted them safe into the 
camp. His next step was to rouse them out of their 
despondence : for which purpose, a few days afler, he 
assembled all his forces, and produced two horses be- 
fore them ; the one old and feeble, the other large and 
strong, and remarkable besides for a fine flowing tail. 
By the poor weak horse stood a robust able-bodied 
man, and by the strong horse stood a little man of a 
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very contemptible appearance. On a lignal given, the 
strong man began to pull and drag about the weali 
horse by the tail, as if he would pull it ofif; and the 
little man to pluck off the hairs of the great horse's 
tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled a long 
time, to the great diversion of the spectators, and at 
last was forced to give up the point ; the latter, with- 
out any difficulty, soon stripped the great horse's tail 
of ail its hair. Then Sertorius rose up, and said, ' You 
see, my friends and fellow-soldiers, how much greater 
are the effects of perseverance than those of force, and 
that there are many things invincible in their collective 
capacity and in a state of union, which may gradually 
be overcome when they are once separated. In short, 
perseTerance is irresistible. By this means, time at- 
tacks and destroys the strongest things on earth. Time, 
I say, which is the best friend and ally to those that have 
the discernment to use it properly, and watch the op» 
portunities it presents, and the worst enemy to those 
who will be rushing into action when it does not call 
tbem.' By such symbols as these, Sertorius applied 
to the senses of the barbarians, and instructed them to 
wait for proper junctures and occasions. 

Bat his contrivance, with respect to the Cbaracitani 
gained him as n^uch admiration as any of his military 
performances whatever. The Cbaracitani are seated 
beyond the river Tagus. They have neither cities nor 
villages, but dwell on a large and lofty hill, in dens 
and caverns of the rocks, the mouths of which are all 
to the north. The soil of all the country about it is a 
clay, so very light and crumbly, that it yields to the 
pressure of the foot, is reduced to powder with the 
least touch, and flies about like ashes or unslaked 
lime. The barbarians, whenever they are apprehensive 
of an attack, retire to these caves with their booty. 
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and look on themselves as in a place perfectly impreg- 
nable. 

It happened that Sertorins retiring to some distance 
from Metellus, encamped under this hill ; and the sa- 
vage inhabitants imagining he retired only because he 
was beaten, offered him several insults. Sertorius, 
either provoked at such treatment, or willing to show 
them he was not flying from any enemy, mounted bis 
horse the next day, and went to reconnoitre the place. 
As he could see no part in which it was accessible, he 
almost despaired of taking it, and could only vent his 
anger in vain menaces. At last he observed, that the 
wind blew the dust in great quantities towards the 
mouths of the caves, which, as I said before, are all to 
the north. The north wind, which some call Caecias, 
prevails most in those parts, taking its rise from the 
marshy grounds*, and the mountains covered with snow; 
and as it was then the height of summer, it was re- 
markably strong, having fresh supplies from the melt- 
ing of the ice on the northern peaks ; so that it blew a 
most agreeable gale, which in the day-time refreshed 
both these savages and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting on what he saw, and being in- 
formed by the neighboring Spaniards that these were 
the usual appearances, ordered his soldiers to collect 
vast quantities of that dry and crumbly earth, so as to 
raise a mount of it over-against the hill. The bar- 
barians imagining he intended to storm their strong 
holds from that mount, laughed at his proceedings. 
The soldiers went on with their work till night, and 
then he led them back into the camp. Next morning, 
at break of day, a gentle breeze sprung up, which 
moved the lightest -part of the heap, and dispersed it 
like smoke ; and as the sun got up higher, the Csecias 
blew again, and by its violence covered all the hill 
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with dost. Meantime the soldiers stirred up tbe heap 
from the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay ; and 
some galloped up and down to raise tbe light earth, 
and thicken the clouds of dust in the wind ; which 
carried them into the dwellings of the Cbaracitani, 
their entrances directly facing it. As they were caves, 
and, of course, had no other aperture, tbe eyes of th^ 
inhabitants were soon filled, and they could scarce 
breathe for the suffocating dust which they drew in 
with the air. In these wretched circumstances they 
held out two days, though with great difficulty, and 
tbe third day surrendered themselves to Sertorius at 
discretion ; who, by reducing them, did not gain such 
an accession of strength as of honor ; for an honor it 
was to subdue those by policy, whom his arms could 
not reach. . 

While he carried on the war against Metellus only, 
his success in general was imputed to the old age and 
inactivity of his adversary, who had to contend with a 
bold young man, at the head of troops so light, that 
tiiey might pass rather for a marauding party than a 
regular array. But when Pompey had passed the Py-^ 
renees, and Sertorius took post against him, every art of 
generalship on both sides was exhausted ; and yet even 
then it appeared, that in point both of attack and de- 
fence, Sertorius had the advantage* In this case, the 
fame of Sertorius greatly increased, and extended itself 
as far as Rome, where he was considered as the ablest 
general of his time. Indeed, the honor Pompey had 
acquired was very considerable, and the actions he had 
performed under Sylla set him in a very respectable 
light: insomuch, that Sylla had given him the appella-* 
tion of The Great, and he was 'distinguished with a 
triumph, even before he wrote man. This made many 
of the cities, which were under the command of Serto- 
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rius, cast their eyes on Pompey, and inclined them to 
open their gates td him. But they returned to their 
old attachment on the unexpected success that attended 
Sertorius at Lauron.* 

Sertorins was hesieging that place, and Polhpey 
marched with his whole army to its relief. There was 
a hill at some distance from the walls, from which the 
city might be greatly annoyed. Sertorius hastened to 
seize it, and Pompey to prevent him : but the former 
gained the post. Pompey, however, sat down by it 
with great satisfaction, thinking he had been fortunate 
enough to cut Sertorius off from the town ; and he sent 
a message to the Lauronites, * That they might be per- 
fectly easy, and sit quietly on their walls, while they 
saw him besiege Sertorius.'^ But when that general 
was informed of it, he only laughed, and said,%* I will 
teach that scholar of Sylla' (so in ridicule he called 
Pompey) * that a general ought to look behind him, 
rather than before him.' At the same time he showed 
the besieged a body of six thousand foot in the camp 
which he had quitted, in order to seize the hill, and 
which had been left there on purpose to take Pompey 
in the rear, when he should come to attack Sertorius 
in the post he now occupied. 

Pompey, not discovering this manoeuvre till it was 
too late, did not dare to begin the attack, lest he should 
be surrounded ; and yet he was ashamed to leave the 
Lauronites in such extreme danger. The consequence 
was, that he was obliged to sit still and see the towB 
lost. The people, in despair of assistance, surrendered 
to Sertorins, who was pleased to spare the inhabitants, 
and let them go free ; but he laid their city in ashes. 
This was not done out of anger, or a spirit of cruelty, 

> A city of Hither Spain, five leagues from Valencia. 
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for he seems to have iDdulged his resentment less than 
any other general whaterer, but to put the admirers of 
Pompey to the blush; while it was said among the 
barbarians, that though he was at hand, and almost 
warmed himself at the flame, he suffered his allies to 
perish. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the 
course of the war; but it was not where he acted in per- 
son ; for he ever continued invincible : it was through 
his lieutenants. And such was his manner of rectify- 
ing the mistakes, that he met with more applause than 
his adversaries in the midst of their success. In- 
stances of which we have in the battle of Sucro with 
Pompey, and in that of Tuttia with both Pompey and 
Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was fought 
the sooner, because Pompey hastened it, to prevent 
Metellus from having a share in the victory. This was 
the very thing Sertorius wanted, to try his strength 
with Pompey, before Metellus joined him. Sertorius 
came up and engaged him in the evening. This he did 
out of choice, in the persuasion that the enemy, not 
being acquainted with the country, would find darkness 
a hindrance to them, whether they should have occa- 
sion to fly or to pursue. When they came to charge, 
he found that he had not to do with Pompey, as he 
could have wished, but that Afranius commanded the 
enemy's left wing, opposite to him, who was at the 
head of his own right wing. However, as soon as he 
understood that his left gave way to the vigorous im- 
pressions of Pompey, he put his right under the direc- 
tion of other officers, and hastened to support that 
which had the disadvantage. By rallying the fugi- 
tives, and encouraging those who kept their ground, he 
forced Pompey to fly in great confusion, who before 
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WM porsaiti^ : liay, that general was in the greatest 
danger; he was wounded, and got off with difficulty: 
for the Africans, who fought under the hanners of Ser- 
torius, hairing taken Pompey's hoVse, adorned With 
gold and other rich furniture, left tiie pursuit, to quar- 
rel about dividing the spoil. In the mean time, whea 
Sertorius had flown from his right wing to succor the 
other in distress, AfVanius overthrew all before him, 
and closely pursuing the fugitives, entered their camp 
with them, which he pillaged till it was dark: he knew 
nothing of Pompey's defeat, and was unable to keep 
the soldiers from plundering, if he had desired it. At 
this instant Sertorius returned with the laureliB he had 
won, fell on the trOdps of Afratiius, which were scat- 
tered up and down the camp, and destroyed great num- 
bers of them. Next morning he armed, and took the 
field again ; but perceiving that Metellus was at hand, 
he drew off and decamped. Hq did it, however, with 
an air of gaiety. * If the old woman,' said he, ^ had 
not been here, I would have flogged the boy well, and 
sent him back to Rome.' 

He was, notwithstanding, much afflicted at the IdSs 
of his hind ; for she was an excellent engine in the 
management of the barbarians, who now wanted en- 
couragement more ihan ever. By good fortune some 
of his soldiers, as they were strolling one night abdUt 
the country, met with her, and knowing her by the 
color, brought her to him. Sertorius, happy to find 
her again, promised the soldiers large sums, on Con- 
dition they would not mention the affair. He carefully 
concealed the hind ; and a few days after appeared in 
public with a cheerful countenance to transact business, 
telling the barbarian ofiicers that he had some extraor- 
dinary happiness announced to hitoi fVom heayen in a 
dreatn. Than he inounted the tribunal, for the despatcih 
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i[>f jmcli ailUn u might come befote him. At that in- 
stant the hind being let loose near the place by those 
who had the charge of her, and seeing Sertorius, ran 
up with great joy, leaped on the tribunal, laid her head 
on his li^, and licked his right hand, in the manner to 
which she had long been trained. Sertorias returned 
her caresses with all the tokens of a sincere aiTectton, 
even to the shedding of tears* The assembly at first 
looked on with silent astonishment: but afterwards 
they testified their regard for Sertorius with the loudest 
•plaudits and acclamations, as a person of a superior 
nature beloved by the gods. With these impressions 
they conducted him to his pavilion, and resumed all 
the h(^es and spirits with whieh he could have wished 
to inspire them. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains of Sa- 
guntum, that they were in great want of provisions ; 
and as they were determined at last to go out to forage 
and collect necessaries, this unavoidably brought on a 
.battle. Great acts of valor were performed on both 
aides. Memmius, the best officer Pompey had, fell in 
the hottest.of the fight. Sertorius carried all before 
him, and through heaps of the slain made his way to- 
wards Metellus, who -made, great efibrts to oppose him, 
and fought with a vigor above his years, but at last 
was borne down with the stroke of a spear. All the 
Homans who saw or heard of his disaster, resolved not 
•to abandon their general, and from an impulse of shame 
as well as anger,' they turned on the enemy, and shel- 
tered 'Metellus with their shields, till others carried 
him off in safety. Then they charged the Spaniards 
with great fury, and routed them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius, to se- 
cure a safe retreat for his troops, as well asi convenient 
itiae for raising fre^.£wo#s, ihad the atttaretirainla 
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a city strongly situated on a monntain. He repaired 
the walls, and barricaded the gates, as though he 
thought of nothing less than standing a siege. The 
enemy, however, were deceived by appearances. They 
invested the place, and, in the imagination that they 
should make themselves miusters of it without diffi- 
culty, took no care to pursue the fugitive barbarians, 
or to prevent the new levies which the officers of Ser- 
torius were making. These officers he had sent to the 
towns under his command, with instructions, when they 
had assembled a sufficient number, to send a messenger 
to acquaint him with it. 

On the receipt of such intelligence, he sallied out; 
and, having made his way through the enemy without 
much trouble, he joined his new-raised troops, and re- 
turned with that additional i^trength. He now cut off 
the Roman convoys both by sea and land : at land, by 
laying ambushes or hemming them in, and, by the ra** 
pidity of his nK>tions, meeting them in every quarter : 
at sea, by guarding the coast with his light piratical 
vessels. In consequence of this the Romans were 
obliged to separate. Metellus retired into Gaul, and 
Pompe^ went and took up his winter-quarters in the 
territories of the Yacceians, where he was greatly dis- 
tressed for want of money ; insomuch, that he informed 
the senate he should soon leave the country if they did 
not supply him ; for he had already sacrificed his own 
fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed, the common dis- 
course was that Sertorius would be in Italy before 
Pompey; so far had his capacity prevailed over the 
most distinguished and the ablest generals in Rome. 

The opinion which Metellus had of him, and the 
dread .of his abilities, was evident from a proclamation 
then published ; in which Metellus offered a reward 
of an hundred talents of silver^ and. twenty, thousand 
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acres of land to any Roman who ahotild take him ; and 
if that Roman was an exile, he promised he should he 
restored to his country. Thus he plainly discovered 
his despair of conquering his enemy, hy the price 
which he set on him. When he happened once to 
defeat him in a pitched hatlle, he was so elated with 
the advantage, and thought the event so fortunate, that 
he suffered himself to he saluted as imperator ; and the 
cities received him with sacrifices and every testimony 
of gratitude to the gods at their altars. Nay, it is 
said, he received crowns of victory; that he tnade most 
magnificent entertainments on the occasion, and wore 
a triumphal rohe. Victories, in effigy, descended in 
machines, with trophies of gold and garlands in their 
hands ; and choirs of boys and virgins sung songs in 
his praise. These circumstances were extremely ridi- 
culous, if he expressed so much joy and such supera- 
bundant vanity, while he called Sertorius a fugitive 
from Sylla, and the poor remains of Carbo's faction. 
• On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius ap- 
peared in every step he took. The patricians, who 
had been obliged to fly from Rome and take refuge 
with him, he called a senate. Out of them he appointed 
questors and lieutenants, and in every thing proceeded 
according to the laws of his country. What was of 
still greater moment, though he made war only with 
the arms, the money, and tlie men of Spain, he did 
not suffer the Spaniards to have the least share in any 
departmeut of government, even in words or titles. 
He gave them Roman generals and governors ; to 
make it appear that the liberty of Rome was his great 
object, and that he did not want to set up the Spa- 
niards against the Romans. In fact he was a true 
lover of his country, and his passion to be restored to 
it was one of the first in his heart* Yet, in his great* 
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est mislbrtiittes, lie neyer departed from bis digaity.* 
Ob the other hand, when he was yictorionsy he would 
make aa ofifer to Metellus or Pompey to lay down his 
armsy on condition he might he permitted to return in 
the capacity of a private man. He said he had rather 
be the meanest citizen in Rome, than an eidle with the 
command of all the other countries in the world. 

This love of his country is said to have been iu some 
measure owing to the attachment he had to his mo- 
ther. His father died in his infancy, and he had his 
education wholly from her ; consequently his affections 
centred in her. His Spanish friends wanted to consti* 
tute him supreme governor ; but having information 
at that time of the death of his mother, he gave him- 
self up to the most alarming grief: for seven whole 
days he neither gave the word, nor would be seen by 
any of his friends. At last his generals, and others 
who were on a footing with him in point of rank, beset 
his tent, and insisted that he should rise from the 
ground and make his appearance, to speak to the sol* 
diers, and to take the directions of their affairs, which 
were then as prosperous as he could desire. Hence 
many imagined that he was naturally of a pacific tum^ 
and a lover of tranquillity, but was brought against 
his inclination, by some means or other, to take on 
him the command ; and that when he was hard pressed 
by his enemies, and had no other shelter but that of 
war to fly to, he had recourse to it merely in the way 
of self-defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanimity 
than those that appear in his treaty with Mithridates. 
That prince, recovering from the fall given him by 
Sylla, entered the lists again, and renewed his preten- 
sions to Asia. By this time the £Ame of Sertorins had 
extended itself into all parts of the world* Tbe |it^«> 



eiantf who traded to the west carried back newt of hii 
adueTementa, like cofflmoditiea from a distant country, 
and filled Pontue with hia renown. Hereon Mitbrida- 
tea determined to aend an embajujr to him ; induced to 
it by the vain speeches of his flatterers, who compared 
Sertorioa to Hannibal, and Mithridates to Pyrrhus, 
and insisted that the Romans would never be able to 
bear up against two such powers, and two persons of 
such genius and abilities, when attacked by them in 
different quarters ; the one being the most excellent of 
generals, and the other the greatest of kings. 
. In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates sent am* 
b aaa a dors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and 
proposals to be made in conference ; the purport of 
which was that the king would supply him with money 
and ships for the war, on condition that he confirmed 
his claim to Asia, which he had lately given up to the 
Romans in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius assembled bis council, which he called the 
Senate. They were unanimous in their opinions that 
he should accept the conditions, and think himself 
happy in them ; since they were only asked an empty 
ftame and title to things which it was not in their 
power to give, and the king in return would supply 
them with that they most wanted. But Sertorius 
would by no means agree to it. He said he had no 
objection to that prince's having Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, countries accustomed to kingly government, 
and not belonging to the Romans by any just title ; 
but as to a province to which the Romans had an un- 
deniable claim, a province which they had been de- 
prived of by Mithridates, which he afterwards lost to 
Fimbria, and at last had quitted on the peace with 
Sylla, he could never consent that he should be put 
4n possession of it again. * ^ome,' said he, ' ought 
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to have her power extended by my yictories, and it !• 
not my right to rise to power at her expense. A man 
who has any dignity of sentiment should conquer with 
honor, and not use any base means even to save his 
life/ 

. Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this answer, 
and thus communicated his surprise to his friends: 
' What orders would Sertorius give us, when seated in 
the senate-house at Rome, if now, driven. as he is to 
the coasts of the Atlantic ocean, he prescribes bounds 
to our empire, and threatens us with war if we make 
any attempt on Asia?' The treaty however went on, 
and was sworn to. Mithridates was to have Cappado- 
cia and Bithynia, and Sertorius to supply him with a 
general and some troops: the king, on the other hand, 
was to furnish Sertorius with three thousand talents, 
and forty ships of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into Asia was a se- 
nator who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius. When Mithridates, by his assistance, had 
taken some cities in Asia, he permitted that officer to 
enter them with his rods and axes, and voluntarily took 
the second place as one of bis train. Marius declared 
some of those cities free, and excused others from im- 
posts and taxes, telling them they were indebted for 
these favors to Sertorius. So that Asia, which labored 
again under the exaction of the Roman tax-gatherers, 
and the oppressions and insults of the garrisons, had 
once more a prospect of some happier mode of govern- 
ment. 

But in Spain, the senators about Sertorius, who 
looked on themselves as on a footing with him, no 
sooner saw themselves as a matcli for the enemy, than 
.they bade adieu to fear, and gave in to a foolish jea- 
lousy aud envy of their general. At the head of t^ese 
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was Perpenna, who, elated with the vanity of birth^ 
aspired to the command, and scrupled not to address 
his partisans in private with such speeches as these : 
' What evil demon possesses us, and leads ns from 
bad to worse? We, who would not stay at home and 
submit to the orders of Sylla, who is master both of 
sea and land, what are we come to ? Did we not come 
here for liberty ? Yet here we are voluntary slaves ; 
guards to the exiled Sertorius* We suffer ourselves to 
be amused with the title of a senate ; a title despised 
and ridiculed by all the world. O noble senators, who 
submit to the most mortifying tasks and labors, an 
mocb as the meanest Spaniards and Lusitanians V 

Numbers were attacked with these and such like 
discourses ; and though they did not openly revolt, 
because they dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they 
took private methods to ruin his affairs, by treating the 
barbarians ill, inflicting heavy punishments, and col- 
lecting exorbitant subsidies, as if by his order. Hence 
the cities began to waver in their allegiance, and to 
raise disturbances ; and the persons sent to compose 
those disturbances by mild and gentle methods, made 
more enemies than they reconciled, and inflamed the 
rising spirit of disobedience : insomuch, that Sertorius, 
departing from his former clemency and moderation, 
behaved with great injustice and outrage to the chil- 
dren of the Spaniards in Osca, putting some to death, 
and selling others for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and among 
the rest Perpenna drew in Manlius, who had a consi- 
derable command in the army. * » * ♦ 
****** He and his partisans 
then prepared letters for Sertorius, which imported 
that a victory was gained by one of his officers, and 
great numbers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered 
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sacrifice tot t^ good tidingf ; and Perpenna gave him, 
and bis own friends who were hy, and who were all 
privy to the design, an invitation to sap{»er, which, 
with much intreaty, he prevailed with him to. accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was present 
had been always attended with great order and de- 
corum ; for he could not bear either to see or hear the 
least indecency, and he had ever accustomed the guestg 
to divert themselves in an innocent and irreproachable 
manner. But in the midst of the entertainment the 
conspirators began to seek occasion to quarrel, giving 
in to the most dissolute discourse, and pretending 
drunkenness as the cause of their ribaldry. All 
this was done to provoke him. However, either 
vexed at their obscenities, or guessing at their de- 
signs by the manner of their drawling them out» he 
changed his posture, and threw himself back on his 
couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded them. 
Then Perpenna took a cup of wine, and, as he was 
drinking, purposely let it fall out of his hands. The 
noise it made being the signal for them to fall on, 
Antony, who sat next to Sertorius, gave him a stroke 
with his sword. Sertorius turned, and strove to get 
up ; but Antony throwing himself on his breast, held 
both his hands ; so that not being able in the least to 
defend himself, the rest of the conspirators despatched 
him with many wounds. 

On the first news of his death most of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies surren- 
dered themselves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna 
attempted something with those that remained ; but 
though he had the use of all that Sertorius had pre- 
pared, he made so ill a figure, that it was evident he 
knew no more how to command than how to obey, 
ife gave Pompey battle, and was soon routed and 
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taken prisoner. Nor in this last distress did be bebave 
as became a general. He bad the papers of Sertorius 
in his possession, and be offered Fompey the sight of 
original- letters from men of consular dignity, and the 
greatest interest in Rome, by which they invited Ser« 
toritts into Italy, in consequence of the desire of num- 
bers, who wanted a change in the present face of af- 
fairs, and a new administration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not lik/e a youi^^ roan; 
iMit with all the marks of a solid and improved under- 
standing, and by his prudence delivered Rome from a 
train of dreadful fears and new commotions. He col- 
lected all those letters and the other papers of Ser- 
toriosy and burnt them, without either reading them, 
himself^ or suffering any other person to do it. As 
for Perpenna, he put him to death immediately, lest 
lie should mention the names of those who wrote the 
letters^ and thence new seditions and troubles should 
arise. Perpenna's accomplices met the same fnte ; 
some of them being brought to Pompey, and by him 
ordered to the block, and others who fled into Africa^ 
shot by the Moors. None escaped but Aufidius, the 
rival of Manlius : whether it was that he could not be 
ibund, or they thought him not worth the seeking, he 
lived to old age in a village of the barbarians^ 
wretohedly poor, and universally despised. 
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DuRis the historian writes^ that Enmenes the Car* 
dian was the son of a poor waggoner in the Cheno* 
nesus, and yet that he had a liberal education both ai 
to learning and the exercises then in vogue. He say* 
that while he was but a lad, Philip happening to be in 
Cardia, went to spend an hour of leisure in seeing how 
the young men acquitted themselves in the Pancration 
and the boys in wrestling. Among these EumeDet 
succeeded so well, and showed so much activity and 
address, that Philip was pleased with him, and took 
him into his train. But others assert, with a greater 
appearance of probability, that Philip preferred bim 
on account of the ties of friendship and hospitality 
there were between him and the father of Enmenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the rcpn- 
tation of being equal to any of Alexander's officers ii 
capacity, and in the honor with which he discharged 
his commissions ; and though he had only the title of 
principal secretary, he was looked on in as honorable 
a light as the king's most intimate friends aiid«ou»- 
^ellors : insomuch, that he had the sole direction of aa 
Indian expedition, and on the death of HephsestioB, 
when Perdiccas had the post of that favorite, be su^ 
ceeded Perdiccas. Therefore, when Neoptolenni9,who 
had been the principal armor-bearer, took on him to 
say, after the death of Alexander, * that he hadbonie 
the shield and spear of that monarch, and that En- 
menes had only followed with his escritoire,' the Ma- 
cedonians only laughed at his vanity : knowing tbat, 
besides other marks of honor, Alexander had thougbt 
Eumenes not unworthy his alliance : for Barsine, the 
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dan^hter of Artabazus, who was the first lady Alex- 
ander took to his bed in Asia, and who brought him a 
son named Hercules, had two sisters ; one of which, 
called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, and the other, 
called also Barsine, he gare to Eumenes, at the time 
when be was selecting Persian ladies as wives for his 
friends. 

Tet it must be acknowleged he was often in dis- 
grace with Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, 
on account of Hephaestion. In the first place. He- 
phfestion gave a musician named Evius the quarters 
which the servants of Eumenes had taken up for him. 
On this, Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexander, 
with Mentor, and cried, ' The best method they could 
take was to throw away their arms, and learn to play 
on the flute, or turn tragedians/ Alexander at first 
entered into his quarrel, and sharply rebuked He- 
phaestion : but he soon changed his mind, and turned 
the weight of his displeasure on Eumenes, thinking 
he had behaved with more disrespect to him than re- 
sentment against Hephaestion. 

Ag^in ; when Alexander wanted to send out Near- 
chus with a fleet to explore the coasts of the ocean, he 
found his treasury low, and asked his friends for a 
supply. Among the rest, he applied to Eumenes for 
three hundred talents, who oflered him only a hundred, 
and assured him, at the same time, he should find it 
difilcult to collect that sum by his • stewards. Alex- 
ander refused the offier, but did not remonstrate or 
complain. However, he ordered his servants privately 
to aet fire to Eumenes' tent, that he might be forced to 
carry out his money, and be openly convicted of the 
falsity. It happened that the tent was in.tirely con<- 
sofaed, and Al€)xandef was sorry on account of the 
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loss of Iris "papevs. Tiiere was gold and siWer fiNmd 
m^led, to the amoixnt of more than a thousand talests, 
yet even then the king took none of it. Asd hairing 
written to all his grandees and lieutenants to send him 
oopies of the dispatches that were lost, on their anrival 
he pat them again under the care of Euraenes. 

Some time after, another dispute happened between 
him and Hephaestion, on account of some present from 
the king to one of them. Much severe and abusive 
language passed between them ; yet Alexander, for the 
present, did not look on Eumenes with the leas regard. 
But, -Hephaestion dying soon after, the king, in his nn- 
speakable affliction for ^at loss, eKpressed his resent- 
ment against all who he thought envied that favorite 
while he lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was 
one of those whom he most suspected of such aenti- 
ments ; and he often mentioned the difierences, aed 
the severe language those differences had produced. 
'Eiimenes, however, being an artful man, and happy at 
expedients, made the very person through whom he 
had lost the king's favor the means of regaining it. 
He seconded the zeal and application of Alexander to 
celebrate the memory of Heph»stion. He suggested 
euch instances of veneration as he thought migfat do 
most honor to the deceased, and contributed largely 
and freely, out of his own purse, towards the expenses 
of his funeral. 

On the death of Alexai^er, a great quarrel broke 
out between the phalanx and the late king's friends 
and generals. Eumenes, in his heart, sided with the 
phalanx, but in appearance stood neuter, as a persos 
perfectly indifiereiit ; saying, it did not become him, 
wbo was a stranger, to Interfere in the disputes of the 
Macedonians. And when the other great officers re- 
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tired from Babylon, 1m statyed there, endeaTorfiig to 
appease that body of infantry, and to dispose thetii to 
a reconciliation. 

After these troubles were past, and the generals m^t 
to consult about dividing the provinces and armies 
among them, the countries assigned to Eumenes wtfre 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and the coast of the Sea 
of Pontus as far as Trapezus. These countries were 
not then subject to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes 
was king of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus were 
to go with a g^eat army, and put £umettes in posses- 
sion. Antigonus, now elated with power, and despising 
all the world, gave no attention to the letters of Per- 
diccas. But Leonatus marched down from the upp^r 
provinces into Phrygia, and promised to undertake 
the -expedition for Eumenes. Immediately after thia, 
Hecatanis, a petty tyrant in Cardia, applied to Leona- 
tus, and desired him rather to go to the relief of Anti- 
pater and the Macedonians, who were besieged in ^La- 
mia.' Leonatus, being inclined to go, called Eumenes, 
and attempted to reconcile him to Hecatteus. They 
had long had suspicions of each other on account of a 
family difference in' point of politics ; in cdnsequenoe 
of which only Eumenes had accused Heeataeus of set- 
ting himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had intreated 
Alexander to restore that people to their liberty. He 
now desired to be excused taking a share in the Gre- 
cian expedition, alleging he waft afraid Antipater, who 
had long hated him, to gratify himself as well as He- 
catsBUS, would make some attempt on his life. O^i 
which Leonatus, placing an entire confidence in him, 
opened to him^ all his heart. He told him the assisting 
Antipater was nothing but a pretext ; and thAt he de<> 

1 AeityofXhessaly. 
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•igned, as soon as he landed in Greece, to assert his 
claim to Macedonia. At the same time he showed him 
letters from Cleopatra,' in which she invited him to 
Pella, and promised to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or 
whether he despaired of any service from Leonatus, 
who was extremely obstinate in his temper, and fol- 
lowed every impulse of a precipitate ambition, he with- 
drew from him in the night with all his equipage, which 
consisted of three hundred horse, two hundred of his 
domestics well-armed, and all his treasure, amounting 
to five thousand talents. With this he fled to Perdic- 
cas ; and, as he acquainted that general with the secret 
designs of Leonatus, he was immediately taken into a 
high degree of favor, and admitted to a share in his 
councils. In a little time, too, Perdiccas in person 
conducted him into Cappadocia, with a great army; 
took Ariarathes prisoner, subdued all the country, 
and established Eumenes in that government : in con- 
sequence of which Eumenes put the cities under the 
direction of his friends ; placed guards and garrisons, 
with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and superintendents of the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving 
the intire disposition of those things to him. After 
this he departed with Perdiccas ; choosing to give 
him that testimony of respect, and not thinking it con- 
sistent with his interest to be absent from his court. 
&t Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself execute 
the designs he was meditating, and perceiving that the 
provinces he had left behind required an able and 
faithful guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had 
reached Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might at- 
tend to the concerns of his own government ; but the 
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real inteiBtion, fhiit he sh^^uld secare the a<iUoitilD^ pTO« 
▼inee ef Armenia, whfch Was distarbed by the prac-^ 
tices of Neoptolemtis. 

NeoptolenniB was a man of sanguine purauits and 
unbounded vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavored to 
keep him to his duty, by soothing applieations : and 
as he saw the Macedonian infantry were become ex-* 
tremely insolent and audacious, he applied himself to 
raising a body of cavalry, which might be a counter* 
poise against them. For this purpose he remitted tho 
tekxes, and gave other immunities to those of hispro^ 
rince who were good horsemen. He also bought a 
fpreat number of horses, and distributed them among 
such of his courtiers as he placed the greatest confi-* 
deuce in ; exciting them by honors and rewards, and 
training them to strength and skill by a variety of ex- 
ercises. The Macedonians on this were differently 
atfected ; some with astonishment, and others with joy^ 
to see a body of cavalry collected, to the number of 
six thousand three hundred, and trained in so short a 
apace of time. 

About that time Craterns and Antipater, having re- 
duced Greece, passed into Asia, to overthrow the power 
of Perdiccas ; and news was brought that their first in- 
lention was to enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas hknself 
was engaged in war with Ptolemy: he therefore ap- 
pointed Eumenes commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Armenia and Cappadocia ; and wrote to Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that general, whom 
he had invested with discretionary powers. Alcetas 
plainly refused to submit to that injunction ; alleging 
that the Macedonians would be ashamed to fight Anti- 
pater ; and as for Craterus, their affection for him was 
such, that they would receive him with open arms. 
On the other hand, it was visible that Neoptolemus 
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wfts fomitiig Bome treacheroBB scheme against Eu- 
menes ; for when called on, he refused to join him, 
and, instead of that, prepared to ^ve him battle. 

This was the first occt^ion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fniits of his foresight and timely, preparations i for, 
though his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he 
put Neoptolemus to flight, and took his baggage : and 
while the phalanx were dispersed on the pursuit, he 
fell on them in such good order with his horse, that 
they were forced to lay down their arms, and take an 
oath to serve him. Neoptolemus collected some of the 
fugitives, and retired with them to Craterus and Anti* 
pater« They had already sent ambassadors to Eu- 
menes, to desire him to adopt their interests, in reward 
pt which they would confirm to him the provinces he 
had, and give him others, with an additional number 
of troops : in which case he would find Antipater a 
friend instead of an enemy, and continue in friendship 
with Craterus, instead of turning his arms against him. 
• Eumenes made answer to these proposals, ' that hav- 
ing long been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, 
he did not choose to be his friend, at a time when he 
saw him treating his friends as so many enemies. As 
for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him to Perdie- 
cas, and to compromise matters between them on just 
and reasonable terms. But if he should begin hostili- 
ties, he would support his injured friend while he bad 
an hour to live, and rather sacrifi<;e life itself than his 
honor,' 

When this answer was reported to Antipater and 
Craterus, they took some time to deliberate on the 
measures they should pursue. Meanwhile Neoptole- 
inus arriving, gave them an account of the battle he 
had lost, and requested assistance of them both, but 
particularly of Craterus. He said, ' the Macedonians 
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had so extraordinary an attachment to him, that if they 
saw but bis hat, or beard one accent of his tongne, 
they woald immediately run to him with their swords 
in their hands/ Indeed, the reputation of Craterus 
was very great among them ; and, after the death of 
Alexander, most t>f them wished to be under his com- 
mand. They remembered the risks he had run of em- 
broiling himself with Alexander for their sakes ; how 
be had combated the inclination for Persian fashions, 
which insensibly grew on him, and supported the cus- 
toms of his country against the insults of barbaric 
pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia ; and taking 
a considerable part of the forces himself, marched along 
with Neoptolemus against Eumenes. If Eumenes fore* 
saw his coming, and was prepared for it, we may im- 
pute it to the vigilance necessary in a general ; we see 
nothing in that of superior genius. But when, besides 
bis concealing from the enemy what they ought not to 
discover, he brought his own troops to action, without 
knowing who was their adversary, and made them 
serve against Craterus, without finding out that he was 
the officer they had to contend with ; in this we see 
characteristicai proofs of generalship : for he propa- 
gated a report that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigris, 
was advancing again with some Cappadocian and Pa- 
phlagonian horse. The night he designed to decamp 
be fell into a sound sleep, and had a very extraordi- 
nary dream. He thought he saw two Alexanders pre- 
pared to try their strength against each other, and each 
at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came to support 
the one and Ceres the other. A sharp conflict ensued, 
in« which the Alexander assisted by Minerva was de- 
feated, and Ceres crowned the victor with a wreath of 
cornt He immediately concluded that the dream was 
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in his favor, because he had to fight for a country 
which was most of it in tillage, ami which had then so 
excellent a crop well advanced towards the sickle, that 
the whole face of it had the appearance of a profonnd 
peace. He was the more confirmed in his opinion 
when he found the enemy's word was ^ Minerva and 
Alexander ;' and in opposition to it he gave ' Ceres and 
Alexander/ At the same time, he ordered his men to 
crown themselves, atd to cover their arms with ears of 
corn. He was several times on the point of declaring 
to his principal officers and captains what adversary 
they had to contend with ; thinking it a hazardous un- 
dertaking to keep to himself a secriet so important, and 
perhaps necessary for them to know. Yet he abided 
hy his first resolution, and trusted his own heart only 
with the danger that might ensue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not set any 
Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed to Uttd 
charge two bodies of foreign horse, commanded by 
Pharnabazus the son of Artabazus, and Phoenix of 
Tenedos. They had orders to advance on the first 
sight of the enemy, and come to close fighting, without 
giving them time to retire ; and if tiiey attempted to 
speak or send any herald, they were not to regard it; 
for he had strong apprehensions that the Macedonians 
would go over to Craterns, if they happened to know 
him. Eumenes himself, with a troop of three hundred 
select horse, went and posted himself in the right wing, 
where he should have to act against Neoptolemus. 
When they had passed a little hill that separated the 
two armies, and came in view, they charged with sucli 
impetuosity, that Craterus was extremely surprised, 
and expressed his resentment in strong terms against 
l<(eoptolemus,* who, he thought, had deceived him 
with a pretence that the Macedonians would change 



ndes. Howerer^ he exhorted hit officers to behave 
like brave men, and stood forward to the encounter. 
In the first shock, which was rery violent, the spears 
were soon broken, and they were then to decide the 
disfHite with the sword. 

The behavior of Crateras did no dishonor to Alex- 
suider. He killed numbers with his own hand, and 
overthrew many others who assaUed him in front : but 
at last he received a side blow from a Tkracian, which 
iwau^ht him to the g^ronnd. Many passed over him 
without knowing him ; but Gorgias, one of Eumenea' 
officers, took notice of him, and being well acquainted 
with his person, leaped from his horse and guarded 
the body. It was then, however, too late ; he was at 
the last extremity, and in the agonies of death. 

In the mean time Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes. 
The most violent hatred had long subsisted between 
tiiem, and this day added stings to it. They knew not 
one another in the two first encounters, but in the third 
tiiey did ; and then they rushed forward impetuously, 
virith swords drawn, and loud shouts. The shock their 
terses met with was so violent^ that it resembled that 
<^ two galleys. The fierce antagonists quitted the 
bridles, and laid hold on each other, each endeavoring 
to tear off the helmet or the breastplate of his enemy. 
While their hands were thus engaged their horses 
went from under them ; and as they fell to the ground 
without quitting their hold, they wrestled for the ad- 
vantage. Neoptolemus was beginning to rise first, 
when Eumenes wounded him in the ham, and by that 
nieans got on his feet before him. Neoptolemus being 
wounded in one knee, supported himself on the other, 
•nd fought with great courage underneath, but was not 
able to reach his adversary a mortal blow. At last, 
receiving a wound in the neek^ he grew fiunt, and 
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stretched himself on ,the ground. Enmenes, with all 
the eagerness of inveterate hatred, hastening to strip 
him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches, did 
not ohserre that his sword was still in his hand ; so 
that Neoptolemns wounded him under the cuirass, 
where it touches on the groin. However, as the 
stroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave him 
were greater than the real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he 
was with the wounds he had received in his legs and 
arms, he mounted his horiJe and made up to his left 
wing, which he supposed might still be engaged with 
the enemy. There, being informed of the fate of Cra- 
terus, he hastened to him ; and finding his breath and 
his senses not quite gone, he alighted from his horse, 
wept over him, and gave him his hand. One while he 
vented his execrations on Neoptolemus, and another 
while he lamented his own ill fortune, and the cmel 
necessity he was under of coming to extremities with 
his most intimate friend, and either giving or receiving 
the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after tiie 
former : and it raised him to a high rank of honor, be-* 
cause it brought him the palm both of capacity and 
courage ; but at the same time it exposed him to the 
envy and hatred both of his allies and his enemies. It 
seemed hard to them, that a stranger, a foreign adren- 
turer, should have- destroyed one of the greatest and 
most illustrious of the Macedonians with the arms of 
those very Macedonians. Had the news of the death 
of Craterus been brought sooner to Perdiccas, none 
but he would have swayed the Macedonian sceptre. 
But he was slain in a mutiny in Egypt, two days before 
the news arrived. The Macedonians were so much ex- 
asperated against Eumenes on the late event, that they 
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inmedtately decree^ his death. Antig^niu and Anti-* 
pater were to take the direction of the war which watf 
to carry that decree into execution. Meantime £a«» 
nenes went to the king^s horses, which were pastnring 
on Mount Ida, and took snch as he had occasion for, 
but gave the keepers a discharge for them. When 
Antipater was apprised of it, he laughed, and said, 
* he could not enough admire the caution of Eumenes, 
who must certainly expect to see the account of the 
king's goods and chattels stated either on one side or 
other/ 

Enmenes intended to give hattle on the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, hoth hecause he was strong in ca- 
valry, and hecause he was ambitious to show Cleopatra 
what a respectable force he had. Howerer, at the re« 
quest of that princess, who was afVaid to give Antipater 
any cause of complaint, he marched to the Upper 
Phrygia, and wintered in Gelaenee. There Alcetas^ 
Polemon, and Docimus, contended with him for the 
command; on which he said, * This makes good the 
observation, ' Every one thinks of advancing himself, 
but no one thinks of the danger that may accrue to thd 
public weal/ ' 

He had promised to pay his army within three days, 
and as he had not money to do it, he sold them all the 
farms and castles in the country, together with the 
people and cattle that were on them. Every captain 
of a Macedonian company, or officer who had a com'-' 
mand in the foreign troops, received battering engines 
from Eumenes ; and when he had taken the castle, he 
divided the spoil among his company, according to the 
arrears due to each particular man. This restored him 
the affections of the soldiers ; insomuch, that when 
papers were found in his camp, dispersed by the ene- 
my, in which their generals promised a hundred talents 
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and gnnt honors to the ntan who should kill Enrneaes; 
the Mficedoiuang wer^ highly incensed, and gave order 
that from that time he should have a body-guard of a 
thousand officer-like men always about him, who 
should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 
find night. Th^e was not a man who refused that 
ofaarge ; and they were glad to receive from Eumenes 
the marks of honor, which those who were called the 
king's friends used to receive from the hands of roy- 
alty : for he too was empowered to distribute purple 
hats and rich robes, which were considered as the prin- 
cipal gifts the kings of Macedoo had to bestow. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher senti- 
ments even to persons of mean spirit, and we see some- 
thing of grandeur and importance about them in the 
elevation where Fortune has placed them. But he who 
is inspired by real fortitude and magnanimity will 
9how it most by the dignity of his behavior under 
losses, and in the most adverse fortune. So did Eu- 
menes. When he had lost a battle to Antigonus in the 
territory of the Orcynians in Cappadocia, through the 
treachery of one of his officers, though he was forced 
to fly himself, he did not suffer the traitor to escape to 
the enemy, but took him and hanged him on the spot. 
In his flight he took a different way from the pursuers, 
and privatoly turned round in such a manner, as to re- 
gain the field of battle. There he encamped, in order 
to bury the dead ; whom he collected, and burnt with 
the door-posts of the neighboring villages. The bodies 
of the officers and common soldiers were burnt on 
separate piles; and when he had raised great monu- 
ments of earth over them be decamped : so that An- 
tigonus coming that way afterwards, was astonished at 
his firmjieas and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the bi^gage of Antigo- 
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9US, and could easily have taken it, together with mUny 
persoDs of free condition, a great number of sktyes, 
and all the wealth which had been aniiuwed in 00 many 
wars, and the plunder* of so many countries. But he 
was afraid that bis men, when possessed of such riches 
and spoils, would think tbemselTcs too heavy for flight, 
and be too effeminate to bear the hardship of long 
wandering from place to place ; and yet time, he knew, 
was his principal resource for getting clear of Antigo* 
nus. On the other hand, he was sensible it would be 
extremely difficult to keep the Macedonians from flying 
ou the spoil, when it was so much within reach. He 
therefore ordered them to refresh themselves, and feed 
their horses, before they attacked the enemy. In the 
mean time he privately sent a messenger to Menander^ 
who escorted the baggage, to acquaint Mm, ' that £u* 
menes, in consideration of the friendship which had 
subsisted between them, advued him to provide for his 
safety, and to retire as fast as possible from the plain, 
where he might easily be surrounded, to the foot of t\ke 
neighboriog mountain, where the cavalry could not act, 
nor any troops fall on his rear/ 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. 
After which, Eumenes seat out his scouts in the pre* 
sence of all the soldiers, and commanded the latter to 
arm and bridle their horses, in order for the attack. 
The scouts brought back an account that Menander 
had gained a situation where he could not be taken. 
Hereon Eumenes pretended great concern, and drew 
off his forces. We are told, that on the report Me-* 
nander made of this affair to Antigonus, the Maeedo^ 
nians launched out in the praises of Eumenes, and be- 
gan to regwd him with an eye of kindness, for acting 
so generous a part, when it was in his power to hav^e 
enslaved their children and wives* The answer Jioti'^ 
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gonns gave tbem wu this : * Think not, my good 
friends, it was for your sake he let them go ; it was for 
his own* He did not choose to have so many shackles 
on him when he designed to fly;' 

After this Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly 
from place to place, spoke to many of his soldiers to 
leave hind ; either out of care for their safety, or be* 
cause he did not choose to have a body of men after 
him, who were too few to stand a battle, and too many 
to fly in privacy. And when he retired to the castle of 
Nora, on the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
with only five hundred horse and two hundred foot, 
there again he gave all such of his friends free leave 
to depart as did not like the inconveniences of the place, 
and the meanness of diet, and dismissed them with 
great marks of kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 
formed that siege, invited him to a conference. En- 
menes answered, ' Antigonus had many friends, and 
generals to take his place, in case of accidents to him-* 
self; but the troops he had the care of had none to 
command or to protect them after him/ He therefore 
insisted that Antigonus should send hostages, if he 
wanted to treat with him in person. And when Anti* 
gonus wanted him to make his application to him first, 
as the greater man, he said, ^ While I am master of 
my sword I shall never think any man greater than 
myself/ At last Antigonus sent his nephew Ptoleniy 
into the fort as a hostage, and then Eumenes came out 
to him. They embraced with great tokens of cor- 
diality, having formerly been intimate friends and 
companions. 

in the conference, which lasted a considerable time, 
Eumenes made no mention of security for his own life, 
or of an amnesty for what was passed. Instead of that, 
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be insisted on having^ the governmeiit of bis provinces 
confirmed to bim, and considerable rewards for his ser- 
vices besides ; insomuch, that all who attended on the 
occasion admired his firmness, and were astonished at 
bis greatness of mind. 

During the interview numbers of the Macedonians 
ran to see Eumenes ; for, after the death of Craterus, 
no man was so mueh talked of in the army as he. But 
Antigonus, fearing they should offer him some Tio«- 
lence, called to them to keep at a distance ; and when 
they still kept crowding in, ordered them to be driven 
off with stones. At last be took him in his arms, and 
keeping off the multitude with his guards, with some 
difficulty got him safe again into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a 
line of circumvallation round the place, and having left 
a sufficient number of troops to carry on the siege, 
he retired* The fort was abundantly provided with 
com, water, and salt, but in want of every thing else 
requisite for the table. Yet with this .mean provision 
he furnished out a cheerful entertainment, for his 
/riends, whom he invited in their turns ; for he took 
care to season his provisions with agreeable discourse 
an4 the utmost cordiality. His appearance was, in* 
deed, very engaging. His countenance had nothing 
of a ferocious or war-worn turn, but was smooth and 
elegant ; and the proportion of his limbs was so ex- 
cellent, that they might seem to have come from the 
chisel of the statuary. And though he was not very 
eloquent, he had a soft and persuasive way of speakings 
as we may conclude from his epistles. 

He observed that the greatest inconvenience to the 
garrison was the narrowness of the space in which 
they were confined, inclosed as it waa with small 
houses, and the whole of it not more than two furlongs 
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in circiiit ; go tiMrt they were forced to take dieir food 
without exercise, and their horses to do the saaoe. Te 
remove the lasgttor which is the consequence of that 
want, as well as to prepare them for flight, if occasioB 
should offer, he assigned a room fourteen cubits long^ 
the largest in all the fort, for the men to walk in, and 
gave them orders gradually to mend their pace« As 
for the horses, he tied them to the roof of the stable 
with strong halters. Then he raised their fae*ds and 
fore-parts by a pulley, till they could scarce touch the 
ground with their fore-feet, but, at the same time, they 
stood firm on their hind-feet. In this posture the 
grooms plied them with the whip and the voice ; and 
the horses, thus irritated, bounded furiously on tiieir 
liiad'feet, or strained to set their fore-feet on the 
ground ; by which efforts their whole body was exer- 
cised, till they were out of breath and in a foam. 
Alter this exercise, which was no bad one either for 
speed or strength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might sooner despatch, and better 
digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, 
Antigonus received information of the death of Anti- 
pater in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed 
there through the animosities between Cassander and 
Polyperchon. He now bade adieu to all inferior pro»- 
^F»ect8, and grasped the whole empire in his si^Mmea; 
in consequence of which, he wanted to make Eomenes 
bis friend, and bring him to co-operate in the exec«ti<m 
of his plan : for this purpose he sent to him Hierony- 
mus, with proposals of peace, on condition he took, the 
oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made a nor- 
rection in the oath, and left it to the Macedonians 
before the place to judge which form was the moat 
reasonable. Indeed, Antigonus, to save appearaneety 
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Bing^ and atl the rest ran in bis own name. Enraenes. 
therefore put Olympias and the princes of the blood 
first: and be proposed to engage himself by oath of 
fealty not to Antigonus only, bnt to Olympias, -and the 
princes her ehildren. This appearing to the Macedo- 
niana much more eonaistent with justice than the other, 
they permitted Enmenea to take it, and then raised the 
siege. They likewise sent this oath to Antigonns, re*- 
qairhig him to take it on the other part. 

Meantime Eumenes restored to the Cappadocians 
all* the hostages he had in Nora, and in retnrn they 
fcnmished him with horsea, beasts of burden, ami 
tents. He also collected great part of his soldiers who 
had dispersed themselves after his defeat, and were 
straggling about the country. By this means he assem- 
bled nearly a thousand horse, with which be marched 
off as fast as possible ; rightly judging he had much 
to fear from Antigonus: for that general not only 
ordered him to be besieged again, and shut up with a 
circular wall, but, in his letters, expressed great re- 
sentment against the Macedonians for admitting the 
correction of the oath. 

While Eumenes -was flying from place to place, he 
reeeired letters from Macedonia, in which the people 
declared their apprehensions of the growing power of 
Antigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein she 
invited him to come and take on him the tuition and 
care of Alexander's son, whose life she conceived to 
be in danger. At the same time, Polyperchon and 
king Philip sent him orders to carry on the war against 
Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. They em- 
powered him also to take five hundred talents out of 
^e royal treasure at Quinda,' for the re- establishment 
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df his own ftffaira, and as mticlli more as be slionld 
jud^e necessary for the purposes of the war. Anti<* 
genes and Teatamus too» who commanded the Argy* 
raspides, had directions to support him. 
. These officers, in appearance, g^ave Eumenes a kind 
reception ; but it was not difficult to discover the envy 
and jealousy they had in their hearts, and how much 
they disdained to act under him. Their envy he en- 
deavored to remove, by not taking the money, which 
he told them he did not want. To remove their ob- 
stinacy and ambition, for the first place, was not so 
easy an affair ; for, thoughs they knew not how to com* 
mand, they were resolved not to obey. In this case 
he called in the assistance of superstition. He said 
Alexander had appeared to him in a. dream, and 
showed him a pavilion with royal fiirniture» and a 
throne in the middle of it, after which that prince de- 
clared ' If they would bold their councils, and de- 
spatch business there, he would be with them, and 
prosper every measure and action which commenced 
under his auspices.' 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to be- 
lieve he had this vision. They were not willing to 
wait on him ; nor did he choose to dishonor his com- 
mission by going to them. They prepared therefore 
a royal pavilion, and a throne in it, which they called 
the throne of Alexander ; and thither they repaired to 
consult on the most important affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher proyineesy 
and, on the way, were joined by Peucestas, a friend 
of Eumenes, and other governors of provinces. Thas 
the Macedonians were greatly strengthened, both in 
point of numbers, and in the most magnificent pro- 
vision of all the requisites of war. But power and 
affluence had rendered these governors so intractable 
in society, and so dissolute in tbeir way of living. 
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since the death o( Alexander, and they came together 
^th a spirit of deepotism^ go nursed by barbaric pride, 
that they soon became obnoxious to each other, and no 
sort of harmony could subsist between them. Besides, 
they flattered the Macedonians without any regard to 
decorum, and supplied them with money in such a 
manner, for their entertainments and sacrifices, that in 
a little time their camp looked like a place of public 
reception for every scene of intemperance ; and those 
veterans were to be courted for military appointments, 
as the people are for their votes in a republic. 

Eumenes soon perceived that the new-arrived 
grandees despised each other, but were afraid of him, 
and watched an opportunity to kill him. He therefore 
pretended be was in want of money, and borrowed 
large sums of those that hated him most, in order that 
they might place some confidence in him, or at least 
might give up their designs on his life, out of regard 
to the money lent him. Thus he found guards for him- 
self in* the opulence of others ; and, though men in 
general seek to save their lives by giving, he provided 
for his safety by receiving. 

While no danger was near the Macedonians took 
bribes of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a 
kind of guards, daily attended the gates of those that 
affected the command. But, when Antigonus came 
and encamped over-against them, and affairs called for 
a real general, Eiumenes was applied to, not only by 
the . soldiers, but the very grandees who had taken so 
much state on them in time of peace and pleasure, 
freely gave place to him, and took the post he assigned 
them without murmuring. Indeed, when Antigonus 
attempted to pass the river Pasitigris, not one of the 
other officers who were appointed to guard it got any 
intelligence of his motions : Bumenes alone was at hand 
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to oppose Inm; and he did it so efieetnally, tbat he 
^Iled the channel with dead bodies, and made four 
thousand prisoners. 

, The behavior ef the Macedonians, when Eomenes 
happened to be sick, stiU more particularly showed 
that they tfaouf^t others fit to direct in magpificent 
entertainments, and the solemnities of peace, but thai 
he was the only person among them fit to lead an 
army : for, Pencestas haying feasted them in a sump- 
tuous manner in Persia, and g|ven each man a sheep for 
sacrifice,, hoped to be indulged with the command. A 
few days after, as they were matching against the enemy, 
J&umenes was so dangerously ill, that he was forced to 
be carried in a. litter, at some distance ft'om the ranks, 
lest his rest, which was very precarious, should be 
disturbed vvith the noise. They had not gone far before 
the enemy suddenly made their appearance, for Ihey 
had passed the iatermediate bills, and were now de- 
scending into the plain. The lustre of their golden 
armor glittering in the sun, as they marehed down the 
hill, the elephants with their towers on their bac^s, 
and the purple vests which the cavalry used to wear 
when they were advancing to the combat, struck the 
troops that were to oppose them with such surprise, 
that the front baited, and called out for Eumenes ; 
declaring that they would not move a step farther if 
he had not the direction of them. At the same time 
they grounded their arms, exhorted each other to stop, 
and insisted that their officers should not hazard an 
engagement without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this than he advanced 
with the utmost expedition, hastening the slaves that 
carried the litter. He likewise opened the curtains, 
and stretched out his hand, in token of joy. On the 
^rst sight of the general of their heart, the troops sa- 
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luied hbm ui tbe Maoedonktn language, clanked tbeir 
ariM, asd^ with lo«d afcooti, challenged the enemy to 
adranoe, thinking themselyes inyincible while he was 
at their head. 

AntigoKua having learned from aome prisoners that 
Eunaenes was so extremely ill, that be was forced to 
be carried in a litter, oonclnded he should find no great 
difficulty in beating the other generals ; and therefore 
hastened to the attacks But when he came to recon- 
noitre the enemy's army, and saw in what excellent 
order it was drawn up, he stood still some time, in 
silent admiration. At last, spying tbe litter carried 
about, from one wing to the other, he laughed out 
aload, as was his custom, and said to his friends, 
' Yon litter is tbe thing that pitches the battle against 
us.' After this he immediately retreated to his in- 
trenchments. 

The Macedonians had hardly recovered themselves 
from their fears before they began to behave again in 
a disorderly and mutinous manner to their officers, 
and spread themselves over almost all the provinces of 
Gabene for winter quartos ; insomuch, that the first 
were at the distance of a thousand furlongs from the 
last. Antigonus, being informed of this circumstance, 
moved back against them without losing a moment's 
time. He took a rugged road, that afforded no water, 
because it was tbe shortest ; hoping, if he fell on them 
while thus dispersed, that it would be impossible for 
their officers to assemble them. 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate 
country, his troops were attacked with such violent 
winds, and severe frosts, that it was difficult for them 
to proceed ; and they found it necessary tb light many 
fires : for thi^ reason . their march could not be con- 
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cealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the mouBtains 
that overlook the desert, wondering what such a num- 
ber of fires could mean, sent some persons on drome- 
daries to Peucestas, with an account of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, pre- 
pared for flight, intending to take- with him such troops 
as he could collect on the way. But Eumenes soon 
dispelled their fears and uneasiness, by promising so 
to impede the enemy's march, that they would arrive 
three days later than they were expected. Finding 
that they listened to him, he sent orders to the officers 
to draw all the troops from their quarters, and as- 
semble them with speed. At the same time he took 
his horse, and went with his colleagues to seek out a 
lofty piece of ground, which might attract the atten- 
tion of the troops marching below. Having found one 
that answered his purpose, he measured it, and caused 
a number of fires to be lighted at proper intervals, so 
as to resemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld those fires on the heights, 
-he was in the utmost distress, for he thought the 
enemy were apprised of his intention some time before, 
and were come to meet him. Not choosing, therefore, 
with forces so harassed and fatigued with their march 
to be obliged to fight troops that were perfectly fresh, 
and had wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the 
short road, and led his men through the towns and 
villages, giving them abundant time to refresh them- 
selves. But when he found that no parties came out 
to gall him in his march, which is usual when an enemy 
is near, and was informed by the neighboring inha- 
bitants that they had seen no troops whatever, nor 
any thing but fires on the hills, he perceived that 
Eumenes had outdone him in point of generalship ; 
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and this incensed him so much, that he advanced 
with a resolution to try his strength in a pitched 
battle. 

Meantime the greatest part of the forces repairing 
to EameneSy in admiration of his capacity, desired 
him to take the sole command. On this, Antigenes 
and Tentamns, who were at the head of the Argyraspi- 
des, were so exasperated with enty, that they formed 
a plot against his life ; and having drawn into it most 
of the grandees and generals, they consulted on a pro- 
per time and method to take him off. They all agreed 
to make use of him in the ensuing battle, and to assas- 
sinate him immediately after : but Eudamus, master of 
the elephants, and Fh»dimus, privately informed Eu* 
menes of their resolutions ; not out of any kindness or 
benevolent regard, but because they were afraid of 
losing the money they had lent him. He commended 
them for the honor with which they behaved, and re- 
tired to his tent. There he told his friends, * that he 
lived among a herd of savage beasts,^ and immediately 
made his will. After which he destroyed all his pa- 
pers, lest, after his death, charges and impeachments 
should arise against the persons who wrote them, in 
consequence of the secrets discovered there. He then 
considered, whether he should put the enemy in the 
way of gaining the victory, or take his flight through 
Media and Armenia into Cappadocia; but he could 
not fix on any thing while his friends stayed with him. 
After revolving various expedients in his mind, which 
was now almost as changeable as his fortune, he drew 
up the forces, and endeavored to animate the Greeks 
and the barbarians. On the other hand, the phalanx 
and the Argyraspides bade him be of good courage ; 
assuring him that the enemy would not stand the en- 
counter; for they were veterans who bad served under 
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Philip and Alexander; and, like so many champions 
of the ring, bad never had a fall to that day. Many of 
them were seventy years of age, and none less than 
sixty : so that when they charged the troofM of Anti- 
gonus, they cried out, * Tillains, you fight against yout 
fathers !' Then they fell furioi&sly on his infantry, 
and soon roate4 them. Indeed, none of the battalions 
could stand the shoek, and the most of them were cut 
in pieces on the spot. But diough Antigonus had such 
had success in this quarter* his cavalry were victorious, 
through the weak and dastardly behavior of Pencestas, 
and took all the baggage. Antigonus was a man who 
had an excellent presence of mind on the most trying 
occasions, and here the place and the oecasioii be- 
friended him.. It was a plain open country, the soil 
neither deep nor hard, hut, like ^e sea shore, covered 
with a fine dry sand, which the trampling of so many 
men and horses, during the action,, reduced to a small 
white dust, that, like i^ cloud' of Kme, darkened the 
air, and intercepted the prospect ; so 1^ at it was easy 
for Antigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over Teutamns sent some of his 
corps to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the bag- 
gage. He told them, he would not only return the 
Argyraspides their baggage, but treat them in all re- 
spects with the greatest kindness, provided they would 
put Eunlenes in his hands. The Argyraspides came 
in to that abominable measure, and agreed to deliver 
up that brave man alive to his enemies.. In pursuance 
of this scheme, tiiey approached him unsuspected, and 
planted themselves about him. Some lamented the 
loss of their baggage ; some desired him to assume the 
spirit of victory, which he bad gained ; others accused 
the rest of their commanders. Thus watching their 
opportunity, they fell on him, took ^way his sword. 



and bound his huida behind bim with his own git- 
die. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonaa to reeeive bim : bat» 
as tbey led bim through the midst of the Macedonians, 
be desired firsi to speak to them ; not for any request 
lie bad to make, bnt on matters of great importance to 
them. Silence being made, be ascended an eminence, 
and stretching out his bands, bound as they were, he 
said, ^ What trophy, ye yilest of all the Macedonians ! 
what trophy could Antigonus have wished to raise, 
like this which you are raising, by delivering up your 
general bound ? Was it not base enough to acknow- 
l^e yourselves beaten, merely for the sake of your 
baggie, as if victory dwelt among your goods and 
chattels, and not on the points of your swords ; but 
you must also send your general as. a ransom for that 
htiggtigot For my part, though thus led, I am not 
conquered ; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined 
by my fellow-soldiers. But I conjure you by the god 
of armies,' and the awful deities who preside over 
oaths, to kill me here with your own hands. If ray 
life be taken by another, the deed will still be yours. 
Nor will Antigonus complain, if you take the work out 
of his hands ; for he wants not Eumenes alive, but 
Eumenes dead. If you choose not to be the immediate 
instruments, loose but one of my hands, and that shall 
do the business. If you will not trust me with a sword, 
throw me, bound as I am, to wild beasts. If you com- 
ply with this last request, I acquit you of all guilt with 
respect to me, and declare you have behaved to your 
geneiral like the best and honestest of men/ 

The rest of the troops received this speech with sighs 
and tears, and every expression of sorrow ; but the 

* Jupiter. 
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Argyraspides cried out, ^ Lead him on, and attend not 
to his trifling : for it is no such great matter, if an 
execrable Chersonesian, who has harassed the Mace- 
donians with infinite wars, have cause to lament his 
fate, as it would be, if the best of Alexander's and 
Philip's soldiers should be deprived of the fruit of 
their labors, and have their bread to beg in their old 
age/ So saying they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from the 
crowd, for there was not a man left in his camp, sent 
out ten of his best elephants, and a corps of spearmen^ 
who were Medes and Parthians, to keep them off. He 
could not bear to have Enmenes brought into his pre- 
sence, because of the former friendly connexions there 
had been between them. And when those who took 
the charge of him asked, in what manner he would 
have him kept, he said, *• so as you would keep an 
elephant or- a lion.' Nevertheless, he soon felt some 
impressions of pity, and ordered them to take off his 
heavy chains, and allow him a servant who had been 
accustomed to wait on him. He likewise permitted 
such of his friends as desired it to pass whole days 
with him, and to bring him necessary refreshments. 
Thus he spent some considerable time in deliberating 
how to dispose of him ; and sometimes listened to the 
applications and promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and 
his own son Demetrius, who made it a point to save 
him ; but all the other officers insisted that he should 
be put to death, and urged Antigonus to give direc- 
tions for it« 

One day, we are told, Enmenes asked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, ^ why Antigonus, now he had got his 
enemy into his power, did not either immediately 
despatch him, or generously release him?' Onomar- 
chus answered, in a contemptuous manner, ' that in the 
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battle, and not dow» be sbould have been so ready to 
meet death.' To which Euraenes replied, ' By Heaven 
I was so ! Ask those who ventured to engage me if £ 
was not. I do not know that I met with a better man 
than, myself/ — * Well/ said Onomarchus, * now you 
have found a better man than yourself, why do not 
you patiently wait his time V 

When Antigonus had resolved on his death, he gave 
orders that he should have no kind of food. By this 
means, in two or three days' time, he began to draw 
near his end: and then Antigonus, being obliged to 
decamp on some sudden emergency, sent in an execu* 
tioner to despatch him» The body he delivered to his 
friends, allowing them to burn it honorably, and to 
collect the ashes into a silver urn, in order to their 
being sent to his wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes: and divine justice .did not go 
far to seek instruments of vengeance against the offi- 
cers and soldiers who had betrayed him. Antigonus 
himself, detesting the Argyraspides as impious and sa- 
vage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius, governor of Aracho- 
sia, under whose direction he put them, to take every 
method to destroy them ; so that not one of them might 
return to Macedonia, or set his eyes on the Grecian 
sea. 



SERTORIUS ^ND EUMENES COMPARED. 

These are the most remarkable particulars which his- 
tory has given us concerning Eumenes and Sertorius* 
And now, to come to the comparison. We observe, 
first, that though they were both strangers, aliens, and 
exiles, they had, to the end of their days, the command 
of many warlike natioosy and great and respectably 
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armies. Sertorins indeed bat this advantage, that his 
fellow-warriors ever freely gave np the command ts 
him on account of his superior merit ; whereas many 
disputed the post of honor with Bamenes, and it wtf 
his aetions only that obtained it for him. The officers 
of Sertorins were ambitious to have him at their head ; 
but those who acted under Enmenes nerer had re* 
course to him, till experience had showed them their 
own incapacity, and tiie necessity of employing aio* 
ther. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spa- 
niards and LusitanianSy who for many years had been 
subject to Rome ; the other was a Chersonesian, and 
commanded the Maciedonians, who had conquered the 
whole world. It should be considered, too, that Ser- 
torius the more easily made his way, because he was s 
senator, and had led armies before; but Eumenes, 
with the disreputation of having been onl3ra secretary, 
raised himself to the first military employments. Nor 
had Bumenes only fewer advantages, but greater im- 
pediments also in the road to honor* Numbers op- 
posed hita openly, and as many formed private designs 
against his life ; whereas no man ever opposed Serto- 
rius in public ; and it was not till towards the last, that 
a few of his own party entered on a private scheme to 
destroy him. The dangers of Sertorius were generally 
over when he had gained a victory ; and the dangers 
of Enmenes grew out of his very victories, among 
those who envied his success. 

Their military performances were equal and similar, 
but their dispositions were very different. Eumenes 
loved war, and had a native spirit of contention ; Ser- 
torius loved peace and tranquillity. The former might 
have lived in great security and honor, if he would not 
have stood in the way of the great; but he rather 
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chose to tread for ever in tbe uneasy paths of power, 
though he had to fight every step he took : the latter 
wonld gladly have withdrawn from the tumnlt of pub- 
lic affairs, hut was forced to continue the war, to de- 
fend himself against his restless persecutors: for Anti- 
gonus would have taken pleasure in employing Eume- 
nesy if be would have given up the dispute for su* 
periority, and been content with the station next to 
bis ; whereas Porapey would not grant Sertorius bis 
request to live a private citizen. Hence, the one vo* 
Inntniily engaged in war, for the sake of gaining the 
chief command ; the other involuntarily took the com- 
mand, because be could not live in peace. Ilumenes, 
therefore, in his passion for the camp, preferred amln- 
tion to safety ; Sertorius was an able warrior, but em- 
ployed bis talents only for the safety of bis person. 
Tbe one was not apprised of bis impending ftte ; the 
other expected bis every moment. Tbe one bad tbe 
candid praise of confidence in bis friends ; the other 
incurred tbe censure of weakness, for be would have 
fled, but could not. Tbe death of Sertorius did no 
disbonor to bis liie; be suffsred that from bis fellow- 
soldiers which the enemy could not have effected. 
Bumenes could not avoid his cbains, yet after the in- 
dignity of chains, be wanted to live ; so that be could 
neitber escape death, nor meet it as be ought to have 
done; but, by having recourse to mean applications 
and intreaties, put his mind in tbe power of tbe man 
who was only master of his body. 



AGESILAUS. 

Arch ID AM us,' the son of Xeuxidamus, after having 
governed the Lacedaemonians with a very respectable 
character, left behind him two sons ; the one named 
Agis, whom he had by Lampito, a woman of an illus- 
trious family ; the other much younger, named Agesi* 
laus, whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Me- 
lisippidas. As the crown, by law, was to descend to 
Agis, Agesilaus had nothing to expect but a private 
station, and therefore had a common Lacedcemonian 
education ; which, though hard in respect of diet, and 
full of laborious exercises, was well calculated to 
teach the youth obedience. Hence, Simonides is said 
to have called that famed city the man- subduing 
Sparta, because it was the principal tendency of her 
tliscipline to make the citizens obedient and submissive 
to the laws ; and she trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the bridle. The law does not lav the 
young princes, who are educated for the throne, .under 
the same necessity. But Agesilaus was singular in 
this, that before he came to govern, he had learned to 
obey. Hence it was that he accommodated himself 
with a better grace to his subjects than any other of 
the kings ; having added to his princely talents and 
inclinations a humane manner and popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies 
of boys, Lysander had that honorable attachment to 
him which the Spartans distinguish with the name of 
love. He was charmed with his ingenuous modesty : 
for, though he had a spirit above his companionsi an 

' Archidamus II. 
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ambition to excel, which made him unmlling to sit 
down without the prize, and a vigor and impetuosity 
which could not he conquered or borne down, yet he 
was equally remarkable for his gentleness, where it 
was necessary to obey. At the same time, it appeared, 
that his obedience was not owing to fear, but to a 
principle of honor, and that throughout his whole 
conduct he dreaded disgrace more than toil. 

He was lame of one leg ; but that defect, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the rest 
of his person, and the easy and cheerful manner in 
which he bore it ; and his being the first to rally him* 
self on it, always made it the less regarded. Nay, 
that defect made his spirit of enterprise more remark^ 
able ; for he never declined on that account any un* 
dertaking, however difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would 
not suffer any to be made while he lived, and at his 
death he ujtterly forbade it. We are only told that he 
was a little man, and that he had not a commanding 
aspect. But a perpetual vivacity and cheerfulness, 
attended with a talent for raillery, which was expressed 
without any severity either of voice or look, made him 
more agreeable, even in age, than the young and the 
handsome. Theophrastus tells us the ephori fined 
Archidamus for marrying a little woman. * She will 
bring us,' said they, * a race of pygmies, instead of 
kings.' 

During the reig^ of Agis, Alcibiades, on his quitting 
Sicily, came an exile to Lacedsemon ; and he had not 
been there long before he was suspected of a criminal 
commerce with Timsa, the wife of Agis. Agis would 
not acknowlege the child which she had for his, but 
said it was the son of Alcibiades. Duris informs us 
that the queen was not displeased at the supposition ^ 
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and that ahe lued to whisper to her women the child 
afaottld be ci^ed Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He 
addty that Alcibiades himself scrvpled not to say, 
^ He did not approach Timiea to gratify his appetite, 
bnt from an ambition to give kings to Sparta.' How- 
ever, he was obliged to fly from Sparta, lest Agis 
should revenge the injury. And that prince looking 
on Leotychidas with an eye of suspicion^ did not take 
notice of him as a son. Yet, in his last sickness, 
Leotychidas prevailed on him, by his tears and in- 
treaties^ to acknowlege him as such before many wit- 
nesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was 
no sooner dead than Lysander, who had vanquished 
the Athenians at sea, and had great power and interest 
in Sparta, advanced Agesilaus to the throne ; alleging 
^aat Leotychidas was a bastard, and consequently had 
no. right to it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, 
knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and that he had 
been educated with them in all the severity of the 
Spartan discipline, joined with pleasure in the scheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named IHo- 
pithes, well versed in ancient prophecies, and supposed 
an able interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. 
This man insisted it was contrary to the divine will 
that a lame man should sit on the throne of Sparta ; 
and on the day the point was to.be decided he pub- 
licly read this oracle : 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire * 
Thy boasted strength impair ; far other woes 
Than thou behold'st await thee — ^bome away 
By the strong tide of war. 

1 The two legs of the Spartui constitution were the two 
kings, which therefore must be in a maimed and ruined state 
when one of them was gone. In fact, the consequence pro- 
duced not a just and good monarch, but a tyrant. 
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Lysander oliserv^iiif^ on this, that if the Spartans 
were solicitous to -act literally according to the 
oracle, they onght to be aware of Leotychidas ; for 
that heayen did not consider it as a matter of import«> 
ance, if the king happened to hare a lame foot : the 
thing to he guarded against was the admission of a 
person who was not a genuine descendant of Hercnles ; 
for that would make the kingdom itself lame. Age- 
silaus added, that Neptune had bone witness to the 
bastardy of Leotychidas, in throwing Agis out of his 
bed by an earthquake ; ten months after which, and 
more, Leotychidas was born; though Agis did not 
Ufc with Tims^a during that time. 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gained the dia-* 
dem, and at the same time was put in possession of the 
private estate of Agis ; Leotychidas being rejected on 
account of his illegitimacy. Obserring, koweTor, that 
his relations by the mother's side, though men of 
merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety of the estate 
among them ; by which means the inheritance pro- 
cured him respect and honor, instead of envy and aver<* 
sion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws of 
his country, Agesilaus gained so much power, that his 
will was not disputed. The case was this: the prin- 
cipal authority was then in the hands of the ephori and 
the senate. The ephori were annual magistrates, and 
the senators had their office for life. They were both 
appointed as a barrier against the power of the kings, 
as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus. The 
kings, therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy 
to them, and perpetual disputes subsisted between 
them. But Lysander took a different course : he gave 
up all thoughts of opposition and contention, and paid 
his court. to them on every occasion ; taking care, in 
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all his enterpriieSy to set ont under their auspices. If 
he was called, he went faster than usual : if he was on 
his throne, administering justice, he rose up when the 
ephori approached : if any one of them was admitted 
a member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an ox,^ 
as marks of honor. Thus, while he seemed to be add^ 
ing to the dignity and importance of their body, he 
was privately incceasing his own strength, and the 
authority of the crown, through their support and at- 
tachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, 
he behaved better as an enemy than as a friend. If 
he was severe to his enemies, he was not unjustly so ; 
his friends he countenanced even in their unjust pur- 
suits. If his enemies performed any thing extraordinary, 
he was ashamed not to take honorable notice of it ; his 
friends he could not correct when they did amiss. On 
the contrary, it was his pleasure to support them, and 
go the same lengths they did ; for he thought no ser- 
vice dishonorable which he did in the way of friend- 
ship. Nay, if his adversaries fell into any misfortune, 
he was the first to sympathise with them, and ready to 
give them his assistance, if they desired it. By these 
means he gained the hearts of all his people. 

The ephori saw this, and, in their fear of his in- 
creasing power, imposed a fine on him ; alleging this 
as the reason, that whereas the citizens ought to be in 
common, he appropriated them to himself. As the 
writers on physics say, that if war and discord were 
banished the universe, the heavenly bodies would stop 
their course, and all generation and motion would 
cease, by reason of that perfect harmony ; so the g^eat 
lawgiver infused a spirit of ambition and contention 

' Emblems of magistracy and patriotism. 
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into the Spartan constitiitiony as an incentire to vir- 
tue, and wished always to see some difference and dis- 
pute among the good and«virtnous. He thought that 
general complaisance, which leads men to yield to the 
next proposal, without exploring each other's inten* 
tions, and without debating on the consequences, was 
an inert principle, and deserved not the name of har- 
mony. Some imagine that Homer saw this ; and that 
he would not have made Agamemnon rejoice, when 
Ulysses and Achilles contended in such opprobrious 
terms, if he had not expected that some great benefit 
would arise to their affairs in general, from this par- 
ticular quarrel among the great. This point, however, 
cannot be agreed to without some exception ; for vio- 
lent dissensions are pernicious to a state, and productive 
of the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus had not been long seated on the throne 
before accounts were brought from Asia that the king 
of Persia was preparing a great fleet to dispossess the 
Liacedsemonians of their dominion of the sea. Lysan- 
der was very desirous to be sent again into Asia, that 
he might support his friends whom he had left gover- 
nors and masters of the cities, and many of whom, 
having abused their authority to the purposes of vio- 
lence and injustice, were banished or put to death by 
the people. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter 
Asia with .his forces, and fix the seat of war at the 
greatest distance from Greece, before the Persian could 
have finished his preparations. At the same time he 
instructed his friends in Asia to send deputies to Lace- 
deemon, to desire Agesilaus might be appointed to that 
command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of 
the people, and agreed to undertake the war, on con- 
dition they would give him thirty Spartans for his 
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officers and couBsellon, a sdlect corps of two thousand 
newly enfranchised helots, and six tlwusand of the 
allies* All thia was readily decreed, through the in- 
flsence of Lysand«r, and Agesilatis sent out with the 
thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the head of the 
council, not only on account of his reputation and 
power, but the frietidship of Agesilaus, who thotight 
the procuring him this command a greater thing than 
the raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at GerseatiM he 
went with his friends to Aulis ; and passing the night 
there, he dreamed that a person addressed him in this 
manner: ' You are sensible that, sinee Agamemnon, 
none have been appointed captain*general of all Greece 
but yourself, the king of Sparta ; and you are the only 
person who has arrived at that honor. Since there- 
fore you command the same people, and go against the 
same enemies with him, as well as take your departure 
from the same place, you ought to propitiatle the god* 
dess with the same sacrifice, which he offered here be- 
fore he sailed.' 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, whom her father oiered in obedience to the 
soothsayers. This circumstance, however, did not give 
him any pain. In the morning he related the vision to 
his friends, and told them he would honor the goddess 
with what a superior being might reasonably be sup- 
posed to take pleasure in, and not imitate the savage 
ignorance of his predecessor. In consequence of which, 
he crowned a hind with flowers, and delivered her to 
his own soothsayer, with orders that he should perform 
the ceremony, and not the person appointed to that 
office by the Boeotians. The first magistrates of Boe- 
etia, incensed at this innovation , sent their officers to 
insist that Agesilaus should not sacrifice contrary to 
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tife lawg and evurtonis of Boeotia : a»d jihe officers not 
only gare Inm sack aotice, but threw the thighs of the 
▼ictim from the altar. Ageailaus was highly offeaded 
at this treatment^ aad departed Id great wrath with the 
Thehans. Nor eoald he conceive any hopes of success 
Alter such an omen ; on the contrary, he eoneliided his 
operations would be incomplete, and bis expedition 
not answer the inteBtion. 

When he came to Bphesvs, the power and interest 
of Lysander appeared in a rery obaoxiovs light. The 
gate* of that minister were cootianally crowded, and 
all applications were made to him ; as if Agesilaus had 
only the name and badges of oomnsand, to save the 
forms of law, and Lysaader had in fbct the power, and 
all business were to pass through his hands. Isdeed, 
none of the generals who were sent to Aeia^ erer had 
greater sway, or were more dreaded than he ; none 
ever served their friends more effisctnally, ov humbled 
their enemies ao muefa. These were things fVesh in 
every one's memory; and when they compared also 
the plain, the mild, and popular behavior of Agesilaus, 
with the stern, the short, aad authoritative mannsa^ of 
Ijyaander, they submitted to the latter iatirely, and 
arttjBnded to him alone. 

The otiier Spartans firsC expressed their resentment, 
because that, attention to Lysander' made them appear 
rather as bis annisters than, as connrsellors to the king. 
Afterwards Agesilaus himself was piqued at it ; for 
thott|^ he had no envy in his nature, or jealousy of 
honors paid to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, 
aad &rm in asserting his claim to it. Besides, he was 
apprehensive that if any great actions were performed, 
tbey wottld be imputed to Lysander, on account of the 
superior light in which he bed still beon considered. 

Tbe method lie took to obviate it w«s this : hia Urst 
VLCT. voc. iv« s 
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step was, to oppose ihe counsels of LysaBder, and to 
pursue measures different from those for which he was 
most earnest. Another step was to reject the petitions 
of a]l who appeared to apply to him through the inte- 
rest of that minister. In matters too which were 
brought before the king in a judicial way, those against 
whom Lysander exerted himself were sure to gain their 
cause; and they for whom he appeared could scarce 
escape without a fine. As these things happened not 
casually, but constantly and of set purpose, Lysander 
perceived the cause, and concealed it not from his 
friends. He told them it was on his account they 
were disgraced, and desired them to pay their court to 
the king, and to those who had greater interest with 
him than himself. These proceedings seemed invidi* 
ous, and intended to depreciate the king: Agesilaus, 
therefore, to mortify him still more, appointed him his 
earrer : and we are told, he said before a large com- 
pany, * now let them go and pay their court to my 
carver.' 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of con- 
tempt, said, ' Agesilaus, you know very well how to 
lessen your friends.' Agesilaus answered, ' I know 
very well who want to be greater than myself.' — ' But, 
perhaps,' said Lysander, * that has rather been so re- 
presented to you than attempted by me. Place me, 
however, where I may serve you, without giving you 
the least umbrage.' 

On this, Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant in 
the Hellespont ; where he persuaded Spithridates, a 
Persian, in the province of Pharnabazus, to come over 
to the Greeks, with a considerable treasure, and twe 
hundred horse. Yet he retained his resentment, and, 
BO^rishing the remembrance of the affront he had re- 
ceived, considered how he might deprive the two fami- 
^^es of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta, and 
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open the way to that high station to all the citisens : 
and it seems that he would have raised great commo- 
tions in pursuit of his rerenge, if he had not heen 
killed in his expedition into Boeotia. Thus, amhitions 
spirits, when they go heyond certain hounds, do much 
more harm than good to the community : for if Ly- 
Sander was to hlame, as in fact he was, in indulging an 
unreasonable avidity of honor, Agesilaus might have 
known other methods to correct the fault of a man of 
his character and spirit. But, under the influence of 
the same passion, the one knew not how to pay proper 
respect to his general, nor the other how to bear the 
imperfections of his friend. 

At first Tissaphemes was afraid of Agesilaus, and 
undertook by treaty, that the king would leave the 
Grecian cities to be governed by their own laws : but 
afterwards, thinking his strength sufficiently increased, 
he declared war. This was an event very agreeable to 
Agesilaus. He hoped great things from this expedi- 
tion ; and he considered it as a circumstance which 
would reflect dishonor on himself, that Xenophon could 
conduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asia to 
the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his 
forces thought proper to engage him ; if he, at the 
head of the Lacedaemonians, who were masters both at 
sea and land, could not distinguish himself before the 
Greeks by some great and memorable stroke. 

To revenge therefore the perjury of Tissaphemes, 
by an artifice which justice recommended, he pretended 
immediately to march into Caria ; and when the bar- 
barian had drawn his forces to that quarter, he turned 
short, and entered Phrygia. There he took many ci- 
ties, and made himself master of immense treasures ; 
by which he showed his friends, that to violate a treaty 
is to despise the gods ; whilst to deceive an enemy is 
not only just but glorious^ and the way to add profit to 
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pleaaure : b«t, as fce wm ioferior in. Q«v»lry, and the 
liver of tbe victim appeared without a bead, be re- 
tiffed to fSpkesus, to raise that aort of troopa which he 
wanted. The method he took waa, to insist that every 
man of anhstaoce, if he did not choose to serve in per- 
son, ^eold provide a horse and a man* Many nc- 
ceptod the alternative ; and, instead of a parcel of in* 
different combatants, sneb as tbe rich would have made, 
he soon got a numerous and respectable cavalry : for 
those who did not choose to serve at all, or not to 
eerve as eavnlry, hired others, who wanted neither con* 
cage nor inelinatioQ. In this he professedly imitated 
Agamemnon, who for a good mare excnsed a das- 
tardly, rifih man, the service. 

One day he ordered bis commissaries to sell the 
prisoners, but to strip them first. Their clothes found 
many puscbaaers ; but as to tbe prisoners themselves, 
their skins being soft and wbite» by season of their 
having lived so much within doors, the spectators only 
Inngbed at them, thinking they would be of no service 
as. slaves. Whereon Agesilano, who stood by at the 
auction, said to bis troops, *• these are tbe persons 
whom» ye fight with ;* and then pointing to the rich 
speilS) * those ave the things ye figbt for/ 

When the season called him into the field again, he 
gave it out t^t Lydia was bis object. In this he did 
not deceive Tissaphernes ; that general deceived him- 
self: for, giving no heed to the declarations of Agesi- 
laus, because he had been imposed on by them before, 
he concluded he would now enter Caria, a country not 
convenient for cavalry, in which his strength did not 
lie. AgesUaus, as he had proposed, went and sat down 
on the plains of Sardis ; and Tissaphernes was forced 
to march thither in great haste with succors. The Per* 
sian, as be advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number 
of the Qreeks who were scattered up and down for plunr 
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der. Agmiianfl, kower^r, eonndered tiiftt the enemy's 
infeptiy could not yet be eone up, whereas he had all 
his forces ahout him ; and therefore resolred to gi^e 
battle immediately. Pursuant to this resolution, he 
nixed his lig^ht-armed foot with the horse, and ordered 
them to advance swiftly to the charg^e, while he was 
Vringing up the heary-anned troops, which would not 
be far behind. The barbarians were soon put to flight; 
the Greeks pursued them, took their camp, and killed 
great numbers. 

In consequence of this success, they could pillage 
the king's country in full security; and had all the 
aatisfifcction to see Tissaphernes, a man of abandoned 
character, aad one of the greatest enemies to their 
name and nation, properly pnoished ; for the king im« 
mediately sent Titfaranstes against him, who cut off 
his head. At the same time, he desired Agesilaus to 
grant him peace ; promising him large sums, on con* 
dition that he would evacuate his dominions. Agesi* 
laas answered^ ' bis country was the sole arbitress of 
peace. For his own part, he rather chose to enrich 
his soldiers than himself ; and the great honor among 
the Greeks was to carry home spoils, and not presents, 
from their enemies.' Nerertbekss, to gratify Titbrau* 
Btes, for destroying Tissaphernes, the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the 
charges of his march. 

As he was on the road, he received the scytale from 
tbe magistrates of Laced»mon, which invested him 
with the command of the navy as well as army ; an 
honor which that city never granted to any one but 
himself. Ho was, indeed, as Theopompus somewhere 
aays, confessedly the greatest and most illustrious man 
of his time ; yet he placed his dignity rather in his 
virtue than his power. Notwithstanding, there was 
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this flaw in bis character.: when he had the conduct of 
the navy given him, he committed that charge to Pi- 
Sander, when there were other officers of greater age 
and abilities at hand. Pisander was his wife's brother ; 
and, in compliment to her, he respected that alliance 
more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pharnabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raised considerable subsidies. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the king of 
that country, into his interest, who had been some 
time desirous of such a connexion, on account of the 
virtue and honor which marked his character. Spith- 
ridates, who was the first person of consequence that 
came over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesilaus 
in all his expeditions, and took a share in all his dan- 
gers. This S pith ridates had a son, a handsome youth, 
for whom Agesilaus had a particular regard, and a 
beautiful daughter in the flower of her age, whom he 
married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thousand horse, 
and two thousand men draughted from his light- 
armed troops, and with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in that province ; 
but Pharnabazus did not wait to oppose him, or trust 
his own garrisons. Instead of that, he took bis most 
valuable things with him, and moved from place to 
place, to avoid a battle. Spith ridates, however, 
watched him so narrowly, that, with the assistance of 
Herippidas the Spartan, at last he made himself master 
of his camp, and all his treasures. Herippidas made 
it his business, to examine what part of the baggage 
was secreted, and compelled the barbarians to restore 
it ; he looked, indeed, with a keen eye into every thing. 
This provoked Spithridates to such a degree, that he 
immediately naarphed off with the Paphlagonians to 
Sardis, 
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Tbere was notliiBg^ in the whole war that touched 
Ageailaus more nearly than this. Beside the pain it 
gare him to think he had lost Spithridates, and a con- 
siderable body of men with him, he was ashamed of a 
mark of avarice and illiberal meanness, from which 
he had ever studied to keep both himself and his coun- 
try. These were causes of uneasiness that might be 
publicly acknowleged ; but he had a private, and more 
sensible one, in his attachment to the son of Spithri- 
dates ; though, while he was with him, he had made it 
a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, and 
Agesilaus declined that mark of his affection. The 
youth, after this, was more distant in his addresses. 
Then Agesilaus was sorry for' the repulse he had given 
him, and pretended to wonder why Megabates kept at 
such a distance. His friends told him he must blame 
himself for rejecting his former application. * He 
would still,^ said they, * be glad to pay his most oblig- 
ing respects to you ; but take care you do not reject 
them again.' Agesilaus was silent some time ; and 
when he had considered the thing, he said, ' Do not 
mention it to him : for this second victory over myself 
gives me more pleasure than I should have in turning 
all I looked on to gold.* This resolution of his held 
while Megabates was with him ; but he was so much 
affected at his departure, that it is hard to say how he 
would have behaved if he had found him again. 

AAer this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with 
him ; and ApoUophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house 
they had both been entertained, procured an interview. 
Agesilaus came first to the place appointed, with his 
friends, and sat down on the long grass under a shade, 
:to wait for Pharnabazus. When the Persian grandee 
came^ hia servants spread soft skins and beautiful 
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piscM of tft|>ettry for hiai ; but* on memg A^eailaiis 
ao Mated, he was asbamed to make uae of tbem^ and 
plaoed hiiDMlf carelossly on the graat in the wmmt 
manner, thoagh faia robes were delicate, and of the 
fineat oolors. 

After mvtual salntations, Pharnabams opened tbe 
eonfbrence ; and be bad jntt canae of eomplaiat againet 
the Lacedftmoniaas, after tbe services be bad done 
thetn in the Athenian war, and their late raTages in bis 
coutry. Agesilaus saw tbe Spartans were at a loss 
for an answer, and kept their eyes fixed oa the groaad ; 
for tbey knew that Pharnabaaus was injured. How- 
•▼er, the Spartan general found an answer, which was 
as follows : ' While we were friends to the king of 
Persia, we treated bia and bis in a friendly manner : 
now we are eneoiles, you can expect nothing from us 
but hostilities. Therefore, while you, Pharnabasna, 
choose to be a vassal to the king, we wound him Uiroogb 
your sides. Only be a friend and ally to the Greeks, 
and shake off that rassalage, and from that movoeat 
you have a right to consider these battalions, these 
arms and ships^ in short, all that we are or have, as 
guardians of your possessions and your liberty ; with- 
out wMch nothing is great or desirable among men. 

Phamsdtazus then explained himself in these terms : 
* If the king sends another lieutenant in my room, I 
will be for you ; but while he continues me in the go- 
vernment, I will, to the best of my power, repel foree 
with force* and make reprisals on you for him.' Age- 
silaus, charmed with this reply, took bis baml, aad 
rising up with him, said, ' Heaven grant that, with 
such sentiments as these, you may be our friend, and 
not our enemy V 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, 
bis son, who was behind, rati up to Agesilaus, and said, 



wtUi a flouie, ' Sir» I enter with yoa iato the rights ef 
hospitality :' at the same time he gave him a javelm 
which he h«d in his hand. Agesilao* received it ; and, 
delighted with hig looka aad kiod regards, looked abotft 
for aomethiog handsome to gire a youth of his princely 
apf^earanee in retiini. His secretary AidwKS happen* 
ing to have a horse with magnificent furniture just hy, 
he ordered it to be taken -off and given to the yoiuig 
man. Nor did he Ibrget hint afterwards. In process 
of time 4his Persian was driyen from his home by his 
brothers^ and forced to take refngie in Peloponneewi. 
Agasilaus then took him into his protection, and served 
him on ail oecasiotts. The Persian had a favorite in 
the wrestiingHring at Athens, who w»nled to be intro* 
dnced at the CHympio games ; but a* he was past th« 
proper age, they did not choose ta admit him. In this 
case the Persian applied to Agesiiaua, who, willing to 
obli^ him in this as well as other things, pi^oenred 
the young man the admission he desired^ though not 
widiout much d^culty. 

AgBSilaus, indeed, in other respects, was strictly and 
inflexibly just ; but wb^e a man's friends were con- 
cerned, he thought a rigid regard to justice a mere 
pretenee. There is atiU extant a short letter oi his 
to Hydrieus the Carian, which is a proof of what 
we have said. * If Nicias is innocent, acquit him: if 
he is not innocent, acquit him on my account : how- 
ever,, be sure to acquit him.' 

Such was the ^enenal character of Agesilaus as % 
friend. There were, indeed, times when his attach* 
meote gave way to the exigences of state. Once 
being obliged to deomnp in a hurry, he was leaving a 
sick favorite behind him. The favorite called after 
him, and earnestly intreated him to come back; on 
wbioh he turned and said, ' How little consistent are 
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IdFe and pradence!' Tbis particular we hare from 
Hieronymas the pbilosopfaer. 

Agesilaas had been now two years at the head of 
the army, and was become the general subject of dis- 
course in the upper provinces. His wisdom, his dis- 
interestedness, his moderation, was the theme they 
dwelt on with pleasure. Whenever be made an ex- 
cursion, he lodged in the temples most renowned for 
sanctity : and whereas, on many occasions, we do not 
choose that men should see what we are about, he was 
desirous to have the gods inspectors and witnesses of 
his conduct. Among so many thousands of soldiers 
as he had, there was scarce one who had a worse or a 
harder bed than he. He was so fortified against heat 
and cold, that none were so well prepared as himself 
for whatever seasons the climate should produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more ag^reeabie 
spectacle, than when the Persian governors and gene- 
rals, who had been insufferably elated with power, and 
had rolled in riches and luxury, humbly submitted 
and paid their court to a man in a coarse cloak, and, 
Cn one laconic word, conformed to his sentiments, or 
rather transformed themselves into another shape. 
Many thought that line of Tiinotheus appUcable oa 
this occasion — 

Mars is the god ; and Greece reveres not gold. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. 
Agesilaus brought the cities under excellent regula- 
tions, and settled their police, without putting to death 
or banishing a single subject. After which he resolved 
to change the seat of war, and to remove it from the 
Grecian sea to the heart of Persia ; that the king might 
have to fight for Ecbatana and Susa, instead of sitting 
at his ease there, to bribe the orators, and hire the 
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stAfes of Greece to destroy each other. But ftmidet 
tliese schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan came to 
acqaaint him that Sparta was inrolved in a Grecian 
^war, and that the ephori had sent him orders to come 
borne and defend his own country. 

Unhappy Greeks ! barbarians to each other ! 

l^bat better name can we give that envy which in- 
cited them to conspire and combine for their mutual 
destruction, at a time when Fortune had taken them on 
lier wings, and was carrying them against the bar* 
barians? and yet they clipped her wings with their 
own hands, and brought the war home to themselves, 
i^hich was happily removed into a foreign country ! I 
cannot, indeed, agree with Demaratus of Corinth, when 
he says those Greeks fell short of a great happiness 
who did not live to see Alexander seated on the throne 
of Darius. But I think the Greeks had just cause for 
tears, when they considered that they left that to Alex- 
ander and the Macedonians, which might have been 
effected by the generals whom they slew in the fields 
of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is 
none which had greater propriety, or was a stronger 
instance of his obedience to the laws and justice to the 
public, than his immediate return to Sparta. Hanni- 
bal, though his afifairs were in a desperate condition, 
and he was almost beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty 
of obeying the summons of his countrymen to go and 
defend them in a war at home. And Alexander made 
a jest of the information he received, that Agis had 
fought a battle with Antipater : he said, ' It seems, my 
friends, that while we were conquering Darius here, 
there was a combat of mice in Arcadia.' How happy 
then was Sparta in the respect which Agesilaus paid 
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her, and in his rererence for tiie laws f No aooaer was 
the scytaie brought htm, though in the atiidst of his 
power and good fortune, than he resigned and aibas- 
dosed his florishtBg prospects, sailed home, and left his 
great work unfinished. Such was the regret his friends 
as well as allies had for the loss of him, that it was a 
strong confutation of the saying of Demostratus the 
Phaeacian, * That the LaeedsBmoBians eiccelled an pub- 
Ise, and the Athenians in private eharacters:' for, 
tbongh he had great merit as a king and a general, yet 
still he was a more desirable inend, and an agreeable 
companion. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an 
archer, he said, * he was driren oat of Asia by ten tiwu- 
•and of the king's archers:' for the orators of Athens 
and Thebes haring been bribed with so many pieces of 
money, had excited their countrymen to take up arms 
against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched 
through Thrace without asking leare of any of the 
barbarians. He only desired to know of each people, 
* Whether they would have him pass as a friend or as 
•n enemy?' All the rest received him with tokens of 
friendship, and showed him all the dvilities in their 
power on his way ; but the Trallians, of whom Xerxes 
is said to have bought a passage, demanded of Agesi- 
laus a hundred talents of silver, and as many women. 
He answered the messenger ironically, * Why did not 
they tiien come to receive them V At the same time 
he marched forward, and finding them drawn up to op- 
pose him, he gave them battle, and routed them with 
great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put the same question 
to the king of Macedon, who answered, ' I will con- 
sider of it.'-«*< Let him consider/ said he ; 'in the 



taemu tfaie ire mtteh.' The kin^, wirprued and awe4 
by kk spirit) desired him to pass as a friend. 

The Thessaliaas were confederates with the enemies 
of Sparta, and therefore ke laid waste their territories. 
To the etty of Larisaa, indeed, ke offered his f£iend-> 
shj|i, by bis ambassadors, Xenocles and Seytha : b«t 
thd people seized them and put them in prison. 
His troops so resented thia affront, that they would 
have had him go and lay siege to the place. Agesilaus, 
however, was of another mind. He said, * he would 
not lose one of his ambassadors for gaining all Thes- 
aaiy ;' and he afterwards found means to recover them 
by treaty. Nor are we to wonder that Agesilaus took 
this step, since, oji news being brought him that a 
great battle had been fought near Corinth, in which 
many brave men were suddenly taken off, but that the 
loss of the Spartans was small in comparison of that of 
the enemy, he waa not elevated in the least. On the 
contrary, he said, with a deepaigh, ' Unhappy Greece! 
why hast thou destroyed so many brave men with thy 
own hands, who, had they lived, might have conquered 
all the barbarians in the world V 

However, as the Pharsalians attacked and harassed 
him in his march, he engaged them with five hundred 
horse, and put them to flight. He was so much pleased 
with this sncQesa,that he erected a trophy under Mount 
Narthaciums and he valued himself the more on it, be- 
cause with so small a number of his own training he 
had beaten people who reckoned theirs the best cavalry 
in Greece. Here Piphridas^ one of the ephori, met 
him, and gave him orders to enter Boeotia immediately : 
and though his intention was to do it afterwards, when 
he had strengthened his army with some reinforce- 
ments, he thought it was not right to disobey the ma- 
gifltratos* He therefore said to those about him, ^ Now 
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comes the day for which we were called out of Asia/ 
At the same time he sent for two cohorts from the army 
near Corinth : and the Lacedaemonians did him the 
honor to cause proclamation to be made at home, that 
such of the youth as were inclined to go and assist the 
king might give in their names. All the young men 
in Sparta presented themselves for that service; but 
the magistrates selected only fifty of the ablest, and 
sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the Straits of Thermopylae, 
and traversed Phocis, which was in friendship with the 
Spartans, entered Boeotia, and encamped on the plains 
of Chaeronea. He had scarce intrenched himself when 
there happened an eclipse of the sun. At the same time 
he received an account that Pisander was defeated at 
sea, and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. He was 
much afflicted with his own loss, as well as that of the 
public. — ^Yet, lest his army, which was going to give 
battle, should be discouraged at the news, he ordered 
his messengers to give out that Pisander was victorious. 
Nay, he appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, 
returned solemn thanks for the pretended success, and 
sent portions of the sacrifice to his friends. 

When he came up to Coronea, and was in view of 
the enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing he 
gave to the Orchomenians, and took the right himself. 
The Thebans also, putting themselves in order of battle, 
placed themselves on the right, and the Argives on the 
left. Xenophon says that this was the most furious 
battle in his time ; and he certainly was able to judge, 
for he fought in it for Agesilaus, with whom he re- 
turned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting : the 
Thebans soon routed the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus 
the Argives. But when both parties were inibrmed 
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that their left wingi were broken and ready for flighty 
both hastened to their relief. At this instant Agesilaus 
might have secured to himself the yictory without any 
risk, if he would hare suffered the Thebans to pass, 
and then hare charged them in the rear : but, borne 
along by his fary, and an ambition to display his valor, 
he attacked them in front, in the confidence of beating 
them on equal terms. They received him, however, 
with equal yivacity, and great efforts were exerted in 
all quarters, especially where Agesilaus and his fifty 
Spartans were engaged. It was a happy circumstance 
that he had those volunteers, and they could not have 
come more seasonably ; for they fought with the moat 
determined valor, and exposed their persons to the 
greatest dangers in his defence ; yet they could not 
prevent his being wounded. He was pierced through 
his armor in many places with spears and swords ; and 
though they formed a ring about him, it was with dif- 
ficulty they brought him off alive, after having killed 
numbers of the enemy, and left not a few of their own 
dead on the spot. At last, finding it impracticable 
to break the Theban front, they were obliged to have 
recourse to a manoeuvre which at first they scorned. 
They opened their ranks, and let the Thebans pass ; 
after which, observing that they marched in a disor- 
derly manner, they made up again, and took them in 
flank and rear. They could not, however, break them. 
The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing themselves 
much on the battle, because their part of the army was 
a full match for the Lacedeemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had seen the 
dead borne off on their arms. Meantime he was in- 
formed that a party of the enemy had taken refuge in 
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ti« temple of tlie Itonim Minetrft, wtd he gftTe orders 
that tbe^ shotild be dimissed in safety. Before Ihis 
temple stood a trophy, whi^ the BoBotiaiM had for- 
merly erected, when, under the conduct of Spaston, 
they had defeated the AtheniaiM, and kMled their ge- 
neral Tofanides.' 

Early next morning Ageeilaiia, willing to try whe- 
ther the Tbebans would renew the combat, commanded 
his men to wear garlands, and the music to play, while 
he reared and adorned a trophy in tc^en of victory. 
At the same time the enemy applied to htm- for leave 
to carry off their dead, wbieh circumstance confirmed 
the victory to him. He tbientove gtanted them a trace 
for that pavpose, and then caused himaelf to be carried 
to IMphi, where they were celebrating the Pythian 
games. There he ordered a solemn procession in be- 
ttor of the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils he had taken in Asia. The ofiering aRkiounted 
to a huadred talente. 

On his return to Sparta he was greatly beloved by 
the oitiaens, who admired the peculiar temperance of 
his life : for he did not, like other generals, oome 
chaaged Irom a foreign com try, nor, in foddness for 
the fashions he had seen there, disdain those of his 
own. On the contrary, he showed as much attaeh- 
meat to the Spartan customs as those who had never 
passed the Eurotas. H^e changed not his repaste, iris 
baths, the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of his 
armor, or the furniture of his house. He even let his 
doors remain, which were so old, tiiat they seemed te 
be those set up by AristodemuSb Xenopboa also as- 
sures us, that his daughter's carriage was not in- the 
least richer than those of other young ladies. These 

• In the battle of Coronea. 
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carriages, called caaathra, and made nse of by the Tir* 
gins in their flolemn processions, were a kind of wooden 
chaises, made in the form of griffins or goat-stags. Xe-> 
nophon has not given ns the name of this daughter of 
Agesilaus : and Diciearchus is greatly dissatisfied, that 
neither her name is preserved, nor that of the mother 
of Epaminondas. But we find, by some Lacedaemo* 
nian inscriptions, that the wife of Agesilaus was called 
Cleora, and his daughters Apolia and Prolyta. We 
see, also, at Lacedsmon, the spear he fought with, 
which differs not from others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued 
themselves on breeding horses for the Olympic games, 
he persuaded his sister Cynisca to make an attempt 
that way, and to try her fortune in the chariot-race in 
person. This he did to show the Greeks that a victory 
of that kind did not depend on any extraordinary spirit 
or abilities, but only on riches and expense. 

Xeoophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much of his 
time with him, and he treated him with great respect* 
He also desired him to send for his sons, that they 
might have the benefit of a Spartan education; by which 
they would gain the best knowlege in the world, the 
knowing how to command, and how to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a conspi^ 
racy, which that general had formed against him im- 
mediately after his return from Asia : and he was in- 
clined to show the public what kind of man Lysander 
really was, by exposing an oration found among his 
papers, which had been composed for him by Cleon of 
Halicarnassus, and was to have been delivered by him 
to the people, in order to facilitate the innovations he 
was meditating in the constitution. But one of the 
senators having the perusal of it, and finding it a very 
plausible composition, advised him ' not to dig Lysan- 
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cteir oQt of hia grate^ but ralk#r to Itfttf the er^tian 
witb him/ Tli« advice api»eared renaonabl^^ and lie 
sappresied tlie papw. 

As for the persons who opposed bis ineasores most* 
he made bo open reprisals on tbem ; bat he found 
means to employ tfaeai as generals ox governors. When 
invested with power, they sooo showed what unworthy 
and avanctotts men they were» and in consequence 
were called to account for their proceedings. Then he 
used to assist them in their distress, and labor to get 
them acquitted ; by which he made them friends and 
partisans instead of advevsaries ; so that at last he had 
no opposition to contend with : for hia royal colleague, 
Agesipolis,^ being the son of an exile, very young, and 
of a mild and modest dispositkMi, interfered not muck 
in tbe affairs of government. Agesilaus contrived t9 
make him yet raofe tractable. The two kings, when 
they were in Sparta, eat at the same table. Agesilaus 
knew that Agesipolis was open to the impressions of 
love as well as himself, and therefore constantly turned 
the conversation on some amiable young person. He 
even assisted him in his views that way, and brought 
liim at last to fix on the same favoriAe with himself: 
for at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attach* 
ments ; on the contrary, as we have observed in the 
life of Lycurgns, such love is productive of the great«> 
est modesty and honor, and its characteristic is an ain-c 
bition to improve the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address 
to get Teleutias, his brother by the mother's side, ap«> 
pointed admiral. After which, he marched against 
t^orinth with his land-forces, and to<^ the long walls ; 
Teleutias assisting his operations by sea. The Argives, 

1 Agesipolis was the son of PauMniss. 
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Mo #ere ^es'in posaession of GoHnCi, were cele-' 
brating the Isthmian gmmes ; and Agerilaus oomtng on 
tiiem as they were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them 
away, and seised on all that they had prepared for the 
festival. The Corinthian exiles, who attended him, 
desired him to undertake the exhibition as president ; 
but not choosing that, he ordered them to proceed with 
the solemnity, and steyed to goard them. Bnt whea 
he was gone, the Argives celebrated the games ov6r 
again : and some who had gained the prize before had 
the same good fortune a second time ; others, who 
were victorioiis then, were now in the list of the van-< 
qnished. Lysander took the opportunity to remark 
how great the cowardice of the Argives must be, who, 
while they reckoned the presfdency at those games so 
honorable a privilege, did noit dare to risk a battle for 
it* He was, indeed, of opinion, that a moderate re- 
gard for this sort of diversions was best, and applied 
himself to embellish the choirs and public exercises of 
his own country. When he was at Sparta, he ho-> 
pored them with his presence, and supported thera 
with great zeal and spirit, never missing any of the 
exercises of the young men or the virgins. As for 
other entertainments, so moch admired by the world, 
^e seemed not even to know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputa-^ 
tion among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was univer* 
sally caressed, approached and paid his respects to 
him; after which he mixed with a pompous air in his 
tttduj expecting he would take some honorable notice 
of him. At last he said, * Do not you know roe, sir V 
The king, casting his eyes on him, answered, slightingly, 
' Are you not Callipedes the stage player V Another 
time, being asked to go and hev a man who mimicked 
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the nightingale to great perfection, he refiued, and 
faid, ' I have heard the nightingale herself/ 

Menecrates the physician, haying succeeded in some 
desperate cases, got the surname of Jupiter ; and he 
Tras so rain of the appellation, that he made use of it 
in a letter to the king : * Menecrates Jupiter to king 
Agesilaus, health/ His answer hegan thus: 'King 
Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senses/ 

' While he was in the territories of Corinth he took 
the temple of Juno ; and as he stood looking on the 
soldiers, who were carrying ofif the prisoners and the 
spoils, amhassadors came from Thehes with proposals 
of peace. He had ever hated the city; and now, 
thinking it necessary to express his contempt for it, he 
pretended not to see the amhassadors, nor to hear their 
address, though they were hefore him. Heaven, how« 
ever, revenged the affront. Before they were gone 
news was hrought him that a battalion of Spartans was 
cut in pieces by Iphicrates. This was one of the great- 
est losses his country had sustained for a long time : 
and, besides being deprived of a number of brave men, 
there was this farther mortification, that their heavy- 
armed soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, and 
Lacedsemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance ; 
but finding it too late, he returned to the temple of 
Juno, and acquainted the Boeotian ambassadors that he 
was ready to give them audience. Glad of the oppor- 
tunity to return the insult, they came, but made no 
mention of the peace. They only desired a safe con- 
duct to Corinth. Agesilaus, .provoked at the demand, 
ftnswered, ' If you are desirons to see your friends in 
the elevation of success, to-morrow you shall do it 
with all the security you can desire/ Aqcordingly^ 
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tbe next day he laid waste the territorieff of Corinth ; 
and takinfc them with him, advanced to the very walls. 
Thus, having shown the ambassadors that the Conn* 
thians did not dare to oppose him, he dismissed them : 
then he collected such of his countrymen as had escaped 
in the late action, and marched to Lacedsemon ; takinj^ 
care every day to move before it was light, and to 
encamp after it was dark, to prevent the insults of the 
Arcadians, to whose aversion and envy be was no 
stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Achasans, he led his forces, 
along with theirs, into Acarnania, where he made an 
immense booty, and defeated the Acarnanians in a 
pitched battle. The Achseans desired him to stay till 
winter, in order to prevent the enemy from sowing 
their lands: but he said, 'the step he should take 
would be the very reverse ; for they would be more 
afraid of war when they had their fields covered with 
com/ The ev^nt justified his opinion. Next year, as 
soon as an army appeared ou their borders, they made 
peace with the Achaeans. 

When Conon and Phafnabazns, with the Persian 
ileet, had made themselves masters of the sea, they 
ravaged the coasts of Laconia ; and the walls of Athens 
were rebuilt with the money which Pharnabazus sup- 
plied. The Lacedadmonians then thought proper to 
conclude a peace with the Persians, and sent Antalci- 
das to make their proposals to Tiribazus. Autalcidas, 
on this occasion, acted an infamous part to the Greeks 
in Asia, and delivered up those cities to the king of 
Persia for whose liberty Agesilaus had fought* No 
part of the dishonor, indeed, fell on Agesilaus. An* 
talcidas was his enemy, and he hasteiied the peace by 
all the means he could devise, because he knew the 
war contributed to the reputation and power of the 
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man be bated. NereHlieless, - wben Agesilaus wa« 
lold 'the Laced ttoionians were turning Medea/ be 
aaidy ' no ; tbe Medea are turning Lacedaemoniana/ 
And aa some of tbe Greeka were unwilling to be com- 
|»rebeiided in the treaty, he forced them to accept tbe 
iLing'a tenaa, by threatening them with war. 

His view in this was to weaken the Thebans ; for it 
was one of the conditions, that the cities of Bceotia 
ahould be free and independent. The subsequent 
events made the matter very clear. When Phoebidaa, 
in the most unjustifiable manner, had seized the citadel 
of Cadmea in time of full peace, tbe Greeks in ge* 
neral expressed their indignation; and many of tbe 
Spartans did the same, particularly those who were at 
variance with Agesilaus. These asked him, in aa an- 
gry tone, *■ By whose orders Phoebidas bad done ao 
unjust a thing?' hoping to bring the blame on bim. 
fie scrupled not to say, in behalf of Phoobidas, ' You 
abould examine the tendency of the action : conaider 
whether it is advantageous to Sparta. If its nature 
is such, it was glorious to do it without any orders.' 
Yet in bis discourse be was always magnifying Jus- 
tice, and giving ber tbe first rank among the virtues. 
* Unsupported by Justice,' said he, * valor is good for 
nothing ; and, if all men were just, there would be no 
need of valor.' If any one, in tbe course of conversa- 
tion, happened to say, * such is the pleasure of the 
great king;' he would answer, ' How is be greater 
than I, if be is not more just!' Which implies a 
maxim indisputably right, that justice is the standard 
by which we are to take the diflferent proportions of 
human excellence. 

After tbe peace was concluded the king Of Persia 
«ent bim a letter, whose purport was to propose a pri- 
vate, friendship, and the rights of hospitality between 
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them ; but he declined it. He said, ' The publie 
friendship was sufficient ; end while that lasted there 
was no need of a prirate one/ 

Yet he did not regulate his conduct by these honor-* 
able sentiments ; on the contrary, he was often carried 
away by his ambition and resentment. Particularly in 
Ibis affair of the Thebans ; he not only screened Phoe" 
bidas from punishment, but persuaded the Spartan 
common wealth to join in his crime, by holding the 
Gadmea for themselTee, and putting the Theban admi- 
nistration in the hands of Arcbias and Leontidas, who 
had betrayed the citadel to PhoBbidas. Hence it was 
natural to suspect, that though Phosbidas was the in-* 
strument, the design was formed by Agesilaus } and the 
subsequent proceedings confirmed it beyond eontradic-* 
tion ; for when the Athenians had expelled the garri<« 
son, and restored the Thebans to their liberty, he de-« 
dared war against the latter for putting to death Ar^ 
chias and Leontidas, whom he called polemarchs, but 
who in fkct were tyrants. Cleombrotus, who on the 
death of Agesipolis succeeded to the throne, was sent 
with an army into Beeotia; lor Agesilaus, who had 
arrired at the period of life when persons were ex- 
cused from service by law, was very willing to de- 
cline this commission. Indeed, as he had lately made 
War on the Phliasians in faror of exiles, he was 
ashamed now to appear in arms against the Thebans 
for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, 
of the party that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed 
governor of Thespiae. He wanted neither courage nov 
ambition, but he was governed rather by sanguine 
hopes than good sense and prudence. This man, fond 
of a great name, and reflecting how Phocbidas had 
distinguished himself in the lists of fame by his The- 
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ban enterprise, was persaaded it would be a much 
greater and more glorious performance, if, without any 
directions from his superiors, be could seize on the Pi- 
raeus, and deprive the Athenians of the empire of the 
sea, by a sudden attack at land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by Pelo- 
pidas and Gelon, first magistrates in Boeotia. They 
sent persons to him, who pretended to be much in the 
Spartan interest, and who, by magnifying him as the 
only man fit for such an exploit, worked up his ambi- 
tion till he undertook a thing equally unjust and de-r 
testable with the afiair of the Cadmea, but conducted 
with less valor, and attended with less success. He 
hoped to have reached the Pireus in the night; but 
daylight overtook him on the plains of Thriasia: and 
we are told, that some light appearing to the soldiers to 
stream from the temples of Eleusis, they were struck 
with a religious horror. Sphodrias himself lost his spi-? 
rit of adventure when he found his march could no 
longer be concealed ; and having collected some tri- 
fling booty, he returned with disgrace to Thespiae. 

Hereon, the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to 
complain of Sphodrias ; but they found the magistrates 
had proceeded against him without their complaints, 
and that he was already under a capital prosecution. 
He had not dared to appear and take his trial ; for he 
dreaded the rage of his countrymen, who were ashamed 
of his conduct to the Athenians, and who were willing 
to resent the injury as done to themselves, rather than 
have it thought that they had joined in so flagrant an 
act of injustice. 

Sphodrias bad a son named Cleonymus, young and 
handsome, and a particular favorite of Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to 
suppose, shared in all the uneasiness of the young mai| 
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for hifl father ; but he knew not how to appear openly 
in his behalf, because Sphodrias had been a strong 
adversary to Agesilaus. However, as Cleonymus ap« 
plied to him, and intreated him with n^any tears to in- 
tercede with AgesilanS) as the person whom they had 
inost reason to dread, he undertook the commission. 
Three or four days passed, during which he was re- 
strained by a reverential awe from speaking of the 
matter to his father ; but he followed him up and 
down in silence. At last, when the day of trial was at 
hand, he summoned up courage enough to say Cleo- 
nymus was a suppliant to him for his father. Agesi- 
laus, knowing the attachment of his son to that youth, 
did not lay any injunctions on him against it ; for Cle- 
onymus, from his infancy, had given hopes that he 
would one day rank with the worthiest men in Sparta. 
Yet he did not give him room to expect any great fa- 
vor in this case : he only said, * he would consider 
what would be the consistent and honorable part for 
him to act.' 

Archidamus, therefore, ashamed of the inefficacy of 
his interposition, discontinued his visits to Cleonymus, 
though before he used to call on him many times in a 
day. Hence the friends of Sphodrias gave up the 
point for lost, till an intimate acquaintance of Agesi- 
laus, named Etymocles, in a conversation which passed 
between them, discovered the sentiments of that prince. 
He told him * he highly disapproved of that attempt of 
Sphodrias, yet he looked on him as a brave man, and 
was sensible that Sparta had occasion for such sol- 
diers as he.' This was the way indeed in which Age- 
silaus constantly spoke of the cause, in order to oblige 
bis son. By this Cleonymus immediately perceived 
with how much zeal Archidamus had served him ; and 
the friends of Sphodrias appeared with more courage 
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in bis bebalf* Agesilans was certainly a most afee* 
tionate father. It is said, when bis children were small 
he would join in their sports ; and a friend happening 
to find him one day riding among them on a stick, he 
desired him ' not to mention it, till he was a father 
himself/ 

Spbodrias was acquitted ; on which the Athenians 
prepared for war. This drew the censures of the 
world on. Agesilaus, who, to gratify an absurd and 
childish inclination of his son, obstructed the course of 
justice, and brought his country under the reproach of 
such flagrant offences against the Greeks. As he found 
his colleague Cleombrotus disinclined to continue the 
tvar with the Thebans, he dropped the excuse the law 
furnished him with, though be bad made use of it be- 
fore, and marched himself into Boeotia. The Thebans 
suffered much from his operations, and he felt the 
same from theirs in his turn : so that Antalcidas one 
day seeing him come off wounded, thus addressed him : 
' The Thebans pay you well for teaching them to fight, 
when they had neither inclination nor sufficient skill 
for it.^ It is certain the Thebans were at this time 
much more formidable in the field than they had erer 
been ; after having been trained and exercised in so 
many wars with the Lacedfemonians. For the same 
reason the ancient sage, Lycurgus, in one of his 
three ordinances called Rhetrse, forbad them to go to 
war with the same enemy often ; namely, to prevent 
the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesi- 
laus, ' that it was not in any public quarrel, but from 
an obstinate spirit of private resentment, that be 
sought to destroy the Thebans. For their part,' they 
said, * they were wearing tbemselves ont, without any 
Occasion, by going in sucb numbers on this or that ex- 
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peditum every year, at the will of a handiiil of Lace- 
daB9K>i>iaB4.' Horeon, Ageiilaua, desirous to show 
them that the number of their warriors was not so 
great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscoously 
on one side, and all the Lacedsemoniaus on the other* 
This done, the crier snmmoned the trades to stand op 
one after another ; the potters first, and then the bra-* 
siers, the carpenters, the masons, in short all the me- 
chaaics. Almost all the allies rose np to answer in 
one branch of business or other, but not one of the La- 
cedemonians ; for they were forbidden to learn or ex- 
ercise any manual art. Then Agesilaus smiled and 
said, ' Yon see, my friends, we send more warriors 
into the field than you/ 

When he was come as far as Megara, on his return 
from Thebes, as be was going up to the senate-house 
in the citadel, he was seized with spasms and an acute 
pain in his right leg. It swelled immediately, the 
vessels were distended with blood, and there appeared 
all the signs of a violent inflammation. A Syracusan 
physician opened a vein below the ancle, on which 
the pain abated ; but the blood came so fast, that it 
was not stopped without great difficulty, nor till he 
fainted away, and his life was in danger. He was car- 
vied to Lacedfemon in a weak condition, and continued 
a long time incapable of service. 

In the mean time the Spartans met with several 
checks both by sea and land. The most considerable 
loss was at Leuctra, which was the first pitched battle 
the Thebans gained against them. Before the last- 
mentioned action, all parties were disposed to peace, 
and the states of Greece sent their deputies to Lace- 
dsemon to treat of it. Among these was Epaminondas, 
who was celebrated for his erudition and philosophy, 
but had as yet given no proofs of his capacity for 
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commanding armies. He saw the other deputies were 
awed hy the presence of Agesilaus, and he was the 
only one who preserred a proper dignity and freedom 
hotfa in his manner and his propositions. He made a 
speech in favor^ not only of the Thehans, but of 
Greece in general, in which he showed that war 
tended to aggrandise Sparta at the expense of the 
other states; and insisted that the peace should be 
founded en justice and eqnality^ because then only 
it would be lasting, when all were put on an equal 
footing. 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened to 
him with wonder and great attention, asked him, 
* Whether he thought it just and equitable that the 
cities of Boeotia should be declared free and inde- 
pendent.' Epaminondas, with great readiness and 
spirit, answered him with another question, * Do you 
think it reasonable that all the cities of Laconia should 
be declared independent?' Agesilaus, incensed at 
this answer, started up, and insisted on his declaring 
peremptorily, * whether he agreed to a perfect inde- 
pendence for Boeotia?' and Epaminondas replied as 
before, ' on condition you put Laconia in the same 
state.' Agesilaus, now exasperated to the last degree, 
and glad of a pretence against the Thehans, struck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war against 
them ■ on the spot. After the rest of the deputies had 
signed such points as they could settle amicably, he 
dismissed them; leaving others of a more difficult 
nature to be decided by the sword. 

As Gleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the 
ephori sent him orders to march against the Thehans. 
At the same time they sent* their commissaries to as- 
semble the allies, who were ill inclined to the war, 
and considered' it as a great burden on them, though 
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tbey durst not contradict or oppose tbe Lacedasmonians^ 
Many inanspicions signs and prodigies appeared, as 
we have observed in tbe life of Epaminondas, and 
Protbeus the Spartan opposed the war to the utmost of 
bis power ; but Agesilaus could not be driven from 
his purpose. He prevailed to have hostilities coln- 
inence4 ; in hopes, that while the rest of Greece was 
in a state of freedom, and in alliance with Sparta, and 
the Thebans only excepted, he should have an exceU 
lent opportunity to chastise them. That the war was 
undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather than on 
rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty was 
concluded at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of June, 
and the Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuctra on 
the fifth of July, which was only twenty days after. 
A thousand citizens of Lacedaemon were killed there, 
among whom were their king Cleombrotus, and the 
fiower of their army, who fell by his side. The beau^ 
tiful Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the 
number : he was struck down three several times, as 
be was fighting in defence of his prince, and rose up 
as often ; and at last was killed with his sword in his 
hand. 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unex- 
pected blow, and the Thebans were crowned with more 
■glorious success than Greeks had ever boasted, in a 
battle with Greeks, the spirit and dignity of the van- 
quished was, notwithstanding, more to be admired and 
applauded than that of the conquerors. And indeed, 
if, as Xenophon says, ' men of merit, in their con- 
vivial conversations, let fall some expressions that de- 
serve to be remarked and preserved,' certainly the 
noble behavior and the ^expressions of such persons, 
when struggling with adversity, claim our notice much 
more. When the Spartans received the news of th« 
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celelmtiog a feitiTal, aad the city was fall of stran- 
gen ; for the troops of young men and maidens were 
at tbeir exercises ia the theatre. The ephori, though 
they immediately pereeived that their afftdts were 
ruined, and that tbey bad lost the empire of Greece, 
would not suffer the sports to break off, nor any of 
the ceremonies or decorations of the festiyal to be 
omitted ; bat having sent the names of the killed to 
their respective families, they stayed to see the ex- 
ercisesy the dances^ and all other parts of the exkibi^ 
tion concluded. 

Next morning, the names of the kilkd, and of those 
who survived the battle, being perfectly ascertained, 
the fathers and other reliUions of the dead appeared 
In public, and embraced each oUier with a cbeerful 
air, and a generous pride ; while the relations of the 
survivors shut themselves up, as in time of monming; 
and if any one was forced to go out on business, he 
showed aU the tokens of sorrow and humiliatioii both 
in his speecb and countenance. The difference was 
still more remarkable among the matrons. They who 
expected to receive their sons alive from the battle 
were melancholy and silent ; whereas those wiio had 
an account that their sons were slain repaired im* 
mediately to the temples to return thanks, and visited 
each other with all the marks of joy and elevation. 

The people, who were now deserted by their allies, 
and expected that Epaminondas, in the pride of vie* 
tory, would enter Peloponnesus, called to mind the 
oracle, which they applied again to the lameness of 
Agesilaus. The scruples they had on this occasion 
discouraged them extremely, and they were afraid the 
divine displeasure had brought on them the late cala« 
mity, for expelling a sound man from the throne, and 
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pref«m«g a Um« one, ia «pite of the extraordinary 
warnings Heaven bad givea tbem ag;ain8t it. Never* 
theUas, ia regard of his virtue, hia authority, and re* 
nown, they looked on him as the only roan who could 
retrieve their affairs ; for, besides marchiug under bis 
banners as their prince and general, they applied to 
Iliad in every internal disorder of the commonwealth. 
At present they were at a loss what to do with those 
who had ied from the battle. The Lacedaemonians 
call such persons tresantas.* In this case they did not 
choose to set such marks of disgrace on them as the 
laws directed, because they were so numerous and 
powerful, that there was reason to apprehend it might 
occasion aa insurrection; for such persons are not 
only excluded all offices, but it is infamous to inter* 
inarry with them. Any man that meets them is at 
liberty to strike them. They are obliged to appear in 
a forlorn manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of 
divers colors ; and to wear their beards half shaved 
and half unsbaved. To put so rigid a law as this in 
execution, at a time when the offenders were so nume* 
xous, and when the commonwealth had so much occa- 
sion for soldiers, was both impolitic and dangerous. 

In this perplexity they had recourse to Agesilaus, 
and invested him with new powers of legislation. But 
lie, without making any addition, retrenchment, or 
change, went into the assembly, and told the Lacedse* 
mbnians, * the laws should sleep that day, and resume 
their authority the day following, and retain it for 
«ver.' By this means be preserved to the state its 
laws intire, as well as the obnoxious persons from in^ 
famy. Then, in order to raise the youth out of the de>- 
pressioB and melancholy under which they labored, he 

1 That is, persons govf med by their fears. 
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entered Arcadia at the bead of them. He Avoided n 
battle, indeed, with great care, but be took a little 
town of the Mantineans, and ravaged the flat country. 
This restored Sparta to her spirits in some degree, 
and gave her reason to hope that she was not abso- 
lutely lost. 

' Soon after this Epaminondas and his allies entered 
Laconia. His infantry amounted to forty thousand 
men, exclosiye of the light-armed, and those who, 
without arms, followed only for plunder : for, if the 
whole were reckoned, there were not fewer than se- 
venty thousand that poured into that country. Full six 
hundred years were elapsed since the first establish^ 
ment of the Dorians in Lacedsemon, and this was the 
first time, in all that long period, they had seen an ene- 
my in their territories ; none ever dared to set foot in 
them before. But now a new scene of hostilities ap- 
peared ; the confederates advanced without resistance, 
laying all waste with fire and sword, as far as the £u- 
rotas, and the very suburbs of Sparta : for, as Theo- 
pompus informs us, Agesilaus would not suffer the 
liacedsemoniaDS to engage with such an impetuous tor- 
rent of war. He contented himself with placing his 
best infantry in the middle of the city, and other im- 
portant posts ; and bore the menaces and insults of the 
Thebans, who called him out by name, as the firebrand 
which had lighted up the war, and bade him fight for 
his country, on which he had brought so many mis- 
fortunes. 

' Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and 
disorder within the city, the outcries of the old men, 
who moved backwards and forwards, expressing their 
grief and indignation, and the wild behavior of the 
women, who were terrified even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy, and the flames which ascended 
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around them.. He mvks in pain, too, for liis reputation. 
Sparta was a great and powerful state at his accession, 
and he now saw her gl^ory wither, and his own hoasts 
come to nothing. It seems he had often said * No 
Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy's 
oamp.^ In like manner, when an Athenian disputed 
with Antalcidas, on the suhject of valor, and said, * we 
have often driven you from the banks of the Cephisus,^ 
Antalcidas answered, * hut we never drove you from 
the banks of the Eurotas.' Near akin to this was the 
repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of Argos, 
who said, ' m.any of you sleep on the plains of Argos.' 
The Spartan answered, ' but not one of you sleep on 
the plains of Lacedcemon.' 

Some say Antalcidas was then one of the ephori, 
and that he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear 
that Sparta would be taken. As the enemy prepared 
to pass the Eurotas, in order to attack the town itself, 
Agesilaus relinquished the other posts, and dreW up ail 
his forces on an eminence in the middle of the city. It 
happened that the river was much swoln with the snow 
which had- fallen in great quantities, and the cold was 
more troublesome to the Thebans than the rapidity of 
the current ; yet Epaminondas forded it at the head of 
his infantry. As he was passing it, somebody pointed 
him out to Agesilaus ; who, after having 'viewed him 
for some time, only let fall this expression, ' O adven- 
turous man !' All the ambition of Epaminondas was 
to come to an engagement in the city, and to erect a 
trophy there ; but finding he could not draw down 
Agesilaus from the heights, he decamped, and laid 
waste the country. 

There had long been a disaffected party in Lacedae- 
mon, and tow about two hundred of that party leagued > 
together, and seiased on a strong post, called the Isso* 
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riam, in which stood the temple of Diana. The Lace- 
dsemonians wanted to have the place stormed immedi- 
ately : hut Agesilaus, apprehensive of an insurrection 
in their favor, took his cloak and one servant with him, 
and told them aloud ' that they had mistaken their 
orders. I did not order you/ said he, * to take post 
here, nor all in any one place, hut some there (point- 
ing to another place), and some in other quarters.' 
When they heard this, they were happy in thinking 
their design was not discovered ; and they came out, 
and went to several posts as he directed them. At the 
same time he lodged another corps in the Issorium, 
and took ahout fifteen of the mutineers, and put them 
to death in the night. 

Soon after this he discovered another, and much 
greater conspiracy of Spartans, who met privately in a 
house helonging to one of them, to consider of means 
to change the form of government. It was dangerous 
either to hring them to a trial in a time of so much 
trouble, or to let their cabals pass without notice. Age- 
silaus, therefore, having consulted with the ephori, put 
them to death without the formality of a trial, though 
no Spartan had ever suffered in that manner before. 

As many of the neighboring burghers and of the he- 
lots who were enlisted slunk away from the town, and 
deserted to the enemy, and this greatly discouraged 
his forces, he ordered his servants to go early in the 
morning to the quarters, and where they found any 
had deserted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 
might not be known. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the 
Thebans quitted Laconia. Some say the^.^nter soon 
forced them to retire, the Arcadians l^ii^ inpatient 
of a campaign at that season, and falling ojf m a very 
disorderly manner: others affirm that the Thebans 
stayed full three months; in which time they laid 
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waste almost all the countfy. Theopompus writes, 
that at the Yery juncture the goyernors of Boeotia had 
sent them orders to return, there came a Spartan, 
named Phrixus, on the pt^rt of Agesilaus, and gave 
them ten talents to leave Laconia : so that, according 
to him, they not only executed all that they intended, 
but had money from the enemy to defray the expenses 
of their return. For my part, I cannot conceive how 
Theopompus came to be acquainted with this particular, 
which other historians knew nothing of* 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus 
saved Sparta by controlling his native passions of ob- 
stinacy and ambition, and pursuing no measures but 
what were safe. He could not, indeed, after the late 
blow, restore her to her former glory and power. As 
healthy bodies, long accustomed to a strict and regular 
diet, often find one deviation from that regimen fatal, 
so one miscarriage brought that florishing state to de- 
cay. Nor is it to be wondered at. Their constitution 
was admirably formed for peace, for virtue, and har- 
mony ; but when they wanted to add to their domi- 
nions by force of arms, and to make acquisitions which 
Lycurgus thought unnecessary to their happiness, they 
split on that rock he had warned them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service on account of his 
great age. But his son Archidamus, having received 
some succors from Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought 
the Arcadians, and gained that which is called ' the 
tearless battle ;' for he killed great numbers of the 
enemy, without losing a man himself. 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weakness 
of Sparta than this victory. Before, it had been so 
common, and so natural a thing for Spartans to con- 
quer, that on such occasions they offered no greater 
sacrifice than a cock ; the combatants were not elated, 
nor ' those who received the tidings of victory over- 
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joyed. Even when that ^eat battle was fought at 
Mantinea, which Thucydides has so well described, 
the ephori presented the person who brought them the 
first news of their success with nothing but a mess of 
meat from the public table. But now, when an account 
of this battle was brought, and Archidamus approached 
the town, they were not able to contain themselves. 
First his father advanced to meet him with tears of joy, 
and after him the magistrates. Multitudes of old men 
and of women flocked to the river, stretching out their 
hands, and blessing the gods, as if Sparta had washed 
off her late unworthy stains, and seen her glory stream 
out afresh. Till that hopr the men were so much 
ashamed of the loss they had sustained, that, it is said, 
they could not even carry it with an unembarrassed 
countenance to the women. 

When Epaminondas re-established Messene, and the 
ancient inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the 
Spartans had not courage to oppose him in the fi.eld. 
But it gave them great concern, and they could not 
look on Agesilaus without anger, when they considered 
that in his reign they had lost a country full as exten- 
sive as Laconia, and ^superior in fertility to all the pro- 
vinces of Greece ; a country whose revenues they had 
long called their own. For this reason Agesilaus re- 
jected the peace which the Thebans offered him ; not 
choosing formally to give up to them what they were 
in fact possessed of. But while he was contending for 
what he could not recover he was near losing Sparta 
itself, through the superior generalship of his adver- 
sary. The Mantineans had separated again from their 
alliance with Thebes, and called in the Laeedsemoniaiis 
to their assistance. Epaminondas being apprised that 
Agesilaus was on his march to Mantinea, decamped 
from Tegea in the night, usknown to the Mantineans, 
and took a different road to Lacedirmoit from that 
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Agesiiaufl was on ; so that nothing was more likely 
tliaii that he would have come on the city in this de* 
fenceless state, and liaTe taken it with ease. But £u« 
thymus of Thespine, as Callisthenes relates it, or some 
Cretan, accprdiag to Xenophon, infoiaaed Agesilaus 
of the design, who sent a horseman to alarm the city, 
and not long after entered it himself. 

In a little time the Thebans passed the Eurotas, and 
attacked the town. Agesilaus defended it with a vigor 
above his years. He saw that this was not the time, 
as it had been, for safe and cautious measures, but 
rather for the boldest and most desperate efforts ; in- 
somuch, that the means in which he had never before 
placed any cmUid^ioe, or jnade the least use <^, staved 
off the present danger, and snatdied the towu out of 
tlie hands of Epaminondas. He erected a trophy on 
the occasion, and showed the children and the women 
bow gloriously the Spartans rewarded their country 
for their education. Archidamus greatly distinguished 
himself that day, both by his courage and agility, fly- 
ing through the by4anes to meet the enemy where 
they pressed the iMrdest, and every where repulsing 
them with his little band. 

• But Isadus, the son of Pho&bidas, was the most ex« 
traordinary and striking spectacle, not only to his 
i^mntrymen) but to the enemy; He was tall and beau- 
tiful in his person, and just growing from a boy into a 
nan, which is the time the human flower has the great- 
est charm. He was without either arms or clothes, 
naked, and newly anointed with oil ; only he had a 
spear in one hand, and a sword in the other. In this 
eondition b^^jrushed out of his house, and having made 
his way thmugjli the combatants, he dealt his deadly 
blows amoug>^ enemy's ranks, striking down every 
man he engaged with. Yet he received not one wound 
himself; whether it was that Heaven preserved him in 
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regard to his Talor^ or whether he appeared to his ad« 
versaries as something; more than human. It is said 
the ephori honored him with a chaplet for the great 
things he had performed, hut, at the same time, fined 
him a thousand drachmas for daring to appear without 
his armor. 

Some days after this there was another hattle before 
Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having routed the first 
battalions, was very eager in the pursuit, when a Spar-* 
tan, named Anticrates, turned short, and gave him a 
wound, with a spear, according to Dioscorides, or, as 
others say, with a sword. And, indeed, the descend- 
ants of Anticrates are to this day called fnaehariones^ 
' swcMrdstnen,' in Lacedaemon. This action appeared so 
great, and was so acceptable to the Spartans, on ac- 
count of their fear of Epaminondas, that they decreed 
great honors and rewards to Anticrates, and an ex- 
emption from taxes to his posterity ; one of whicb) 
named Callicrates,^ no^ enjoys that privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the 
Greeks concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, under pre* 
tence that the Messenians were not a state, insisted 
that they should not be comprehended in the treaty^ 
All the rest, however, admitted them to take the oath, 
as one of the states ; and the Lacedaemonians withdrew, 
intending to continue the war, in hopes of recovering 
Messenia. Agesilaus could not, therefore, be conai<* 
dered but as violent and obstinate in his temper, and 
insatiably fond of hostilities, since he took every me- 
thod to obstruct the general peace, and to protract the 
war ; though at the same time, through want of money, 
he was forced to borrow of his friends, and to demand 
unreasonable subsidies of the people.. This was at a 
time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity to extri- 
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cate himaelf from all his distresses. Besides, after he 
liad let slip the power, which never before was at such 
a height, lost so many cities, and seen his country de* 
prived of the superiority both at sea and land, should 
be have wrang^led about the property and the revenued 
ofMessenia? 

• He lost still more reputation by taking a command 
under Tachos, the Egyptian chief. It was not thought 
suitable to one of the greatest characters in Greece, a 
man who had filled the whole world with his renown, 
to hire out his person, to give his name and his interest 
for a pecuniary consideration, and to act as captain of 
a band of mercenaries, for a barbarian, a rebel against 
■the king his master. H^d he, now he was upwards of 
eighty, and his body full of wounds and scars, accepted 
again of the appointment of captain-general, to fight 
for the liberties of Greece, his ambition, at that time 
of day, would not have been intirely unexceptionable : 
for even honorable pursuits must have their times and 
seasons to give them a propriety ; or rather, propriety, 
ai^d the avoiding of all extremes, is. the characteristic 
which distinguishes honorable pursuits from the disho* 
norable. But Agesilaus was not moved by this consi- 
deration, nor did he think any public service unworthy 
of him ; he thought it much more unbecoming to lead 
an inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait till 
death should strike his blow. He therefore raised a 
body of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the 
money which Tachos had sent him, and then set sail, 
taking with him thirty Spartans for his counsellors, as 
formerly. 

On his arrival in £g3rpt, all the great officers of the 
kingdom came immediately to pay their court to him. 
Indeed, the name and character of Agesilaus had raised 
great' expectations in the Egyptians in general, and 
they crowded to the shore to get a sight of him. But 
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when they beheld no pomp or grftndenr of appearaasev 
and saw only a little old man, and in sack, mean attire, 
seated on the grass by the sea side, they could not help 
regarding the thing in a ridiculous light, and observing, 
that this was the very thing represented in the fiMe;, 
' the mountain bad brought forth a mouse/ They were 
still more suq>rised at his want of politeness, when 
they brought him sudi presents as were commonly 
made to strangers of distiacUon, and he took only the 
flour, the veal, and the geese, and Iwfased the pasties^ 
the stveetmeata, and perfumes ; and when they pfteased 
him to acoapt them, he said, * they might carry th^n 
to the helots/ Theophrastus tells us he was pleased 
with the papyrus, on aeoonat of .its thin and pltaat 
texture, which made it v«ry proper for ehaplets ; and^ 
when he left Eg^pt, he asked the king ibr some of it 

Tachos was preparing for the. war ; and Ages^ass, 
on joining him, was greatly disappointed to find he had 
not the command of all the forces given him, but only 
that of the mercenaries. Chabrsas, the Athenian, was 
admiral : Tachos, however, reserved to himself the 
ehief direction, both at sea and land. This was the 
flrst disagreeable circumstance that occurred to Agesi* 
lauB, and others soon followed. The vanity and inso^ 
lence of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he was 
forced to bear tfaem. He consented to sail with him 
against the PhoBnicians ;. and, eontrary to his dignity 
an4 nature, submitted to the barbarian, till he could 
And an opportunity to shake off his yoke. That op* 
portunity soon presented itsejf. Nectanabia, oousin to 
Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, .revolted, 
and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambasaadoia 

to Agesilaos to intreat his assistance. He made the 

same application to Chabrias, and promised them both 

>t rewards. Tachos was apprised of these pcociwd* 
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iflgs, and beg^d of tbem net to abandon faim. Cba- 
brias listened to bis request, and endeayored also to 
a{>f>ease the resestment of Agesilaus, and keep bim to 
the canse be bad embarked in. Agesilaus answered, 
' As for you, Ghabrias, you came bitberas a volunteer, 
and therefore may act as you tbink proper ; but I 
was sent by my country, on tbe application of tbe 
Egyptians for a general. It would not tben be rigbt 
to commence bostilities against tbe people to whom I 
was sent as an assistant, except Sparta should give me 
such orders.' At tbe same time be sent some of bis 
officers home, with instructions to accuse Tacbos, and 
to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The two riyal 
kings also applied to the Lacede&monians ; the one as 
an ancient friend and ally, and tbe other as one who 
had a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her 
more valuable proofs of his attachment. 

The Lacedeemonians gave the Egyptian deputies ther 
bearing, and this public answer, * That they sbould 
leave the business to tbe care of Agesilaus/ But their 
private instructions to him were * to do what should 
appear most advantageous to Sparta/ Agesilaus bad 
no sooner received this order than he withdrew with 
bis mercenaries, and went over to Nectanabis, cover-> 
ing this strange and scandalous proceeding with the 
pretence of acting in tbe best manner for his country r 
when that slight veil is tsJcen off, its right name is 
treachery, and base desertion. It is true^ the Lacedce-^ 
monians by placing a regard to the advantage of .their 
country in the first rank of honor and virtue, left 
themselves no criterion of justice, but the aggrandise- 
ment of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to 
flight. Bht, at tbe same time, there rose up in Mendes 
another competitor, to dispute tbe crown with Nec- 
tanabis ; and tbat competitor advanced with a bandre' 
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thousand men, whom he had soon assembled. Necta- 
nabisj to enconrag^e Agesilaus, represented to him, 
that though the numbers of the enemy were ^eat, 
they were only a mixed multitude, and many of them 
mechanics, who were to be despised for their utter 
ignorance of war. ' It is not their numbers,' said 
Agesilaus, ' that I fear, but that ignorance and inex- 
perience, you mention, which renders them incapable 
of being practised on by art or stratagem : for those 
can only be exercised with success on such as, having 
skill enough to suspect the designs of their enemy, 
form schemes to countermine him, and, in the mean 
time, are caught by new contrivances. But he who 
has neither expectation nor suspicion of that sort, 
gives his adversary no more opportunity, than he who 
stands still gives to a wrestler.' 

Soon after the adventurer of Mendes sent persons 
to sound Agesilaus. This alarmed Nectanabis: and 
when Agesilaus advised him to give battle imme- 
diately, and not to protract the war with men who had 
seen no service, but who, by the advantage of num- 
bers, might draw a line of circumvallation about his 
trenches, and prevent him in most of his operations ; 
then his fears and suspicions increased, and put him 
on the expedient of retiring into a large and well-for- 
tified town. Agesilaus could not well digest this in- 
stance of distrust ; yet he was ashamed to change 
sides again, and at last return without effecting any 
thing. He therefore followed his standard, and en- 
tered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to 
open their trenches, in order to inclose him, the Egyp- 
tian, afraid of a siege, was inclined to come imme- 
diately to an engagement ; and the Greeks were of his 
opinion, because there was no great quantity of pro- 
^sions in the place. But Agesilaus opposed it ; and 
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the Egyptians, on that account, looked on him in a 
worse light than before, not scrupling to call him a 
traitor to their king. These censures he now bore 
with patience, because he was waiting a favorable mo-* 
raent for putting in execution a design he had formed. 

The design was this: the enemy, as we have ob- 
served, were drawing a deep trench round the walls, 
with an intent to shut up Nectanabis. When they had 
proceeded so far in the work, that the two ends were 
almost ready to meet, as soon as night came on Age- 
silaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then went to 
the Egyptian, and said, ' Now is the time, young mai», 
for you to save yourself, which I did not choose to* 
speak of sooner, lest it should be divulged and lost. 
The enemy with their own hands have worked out 
your security, by laboring so long on the trench, that 
the part which is finished will prevent our suffering by 
their numbers, and the space which is left puts it in 
our power to fight them on equal terms. Coma on 
then ; now show your courage ; sally out along with 
us, with the utmost vigor, and save both yourself and 
your army. The enemy will not dare to stand us in 
front, and our flanks are secured by the trench.' 
Nectanabis now admiring his capacity, put himself in 
the middle of tbe Greeks, and advancing to the charge, 
easily routed all that opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, 
availed himself once more of the same stratagem, as a 
wrestler sometimes uses the same sleight twice in one 
day. By sometimes pretending to fly, and sometimes 
facing about, he drew the enemy's whole army into a 
narrow place, inclosed with two ditches that were very 
deep, and full of water. When he saw them thus en- 
tangled, he advanced to the charge with a' front equal 
to theirs, and secured by the nature of the ground 
against being surrounded. The consequence was, th' 
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